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DEDICATORY EPISTLE 



TO 



His GRACE the DUKE of NORFOLK. 



My Lord Duke, 

The leisure, which, under Tour Grace*s favour 
and patronage y I have for some time past enjoyed, has enabled 
me to pursue a branch of study that has long been my fa^ 
vorite amusement, I had, some years since, discovered many 
errors amongst the commentators of Vitruvius, the only an^ 
dent author extant who has written on the Grecian architect 
ture. But architectural essays, so frequently announced, 

seemed to deprive me of my chance of making the exposure of 

« 

my discoveries interesting to the public : till musing of late 
"Upon the scientific discoveries made by the French Savants in 
Egypt, it struck my mind, their researches might be extended 
to some useful and interesting particulars concerning antiqui^ 
ties and the arts, which have escaped their notice. I accord^ 
ingly applied some of their conclusions to certain metrical 
experiments analogous to my favorite study, and J flatter 
myself, with such success, as to render my discoveries, iniotk 
branches, in some degree acceptable. For in this disquisition, 
which I have requested to address to Tour Grace, I trust, I 
have matured my metrical ideas : and detected many errors, 
both in the theory and practice of that style of architecture. 

Every 
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Ep^ry motive "indUcfs me id prestni ihese fruits ef my 
studies to Your Grace; and I feel myself peculiarly fortunate 
in making them public under the protection of the Noble 
fresidieni qfiHe Society for the encouragement of the arts an4 
sciences ; hoping that /, too, may experience some small 
degree, at least, of that indulgence from the Public, which 
the ingenious publications addressed to ihai Society hc^e 

m^ormly obtained* 

« . . . 

/ 0fn^ 
My Lord Duke, 

tour Grace^s 

mostoheSent 



4nd most i>bl^ed humble servant. 



Thomas Gdhh. 



fForisop, November SO, lS05i 



PREFACE* 



The miscellantoin discasskntSy chiefly on 9atdakb^ 
tural sulgects, comprized in the foHowii^ tlreattse, am 
neither intended to instruct sach, aa are wholly nnac* 
quainted with arcfaitecturd docnments, nor tp present 
to the adept a full exposition of the multifarious matter 
comprehended in the ten books of VHmvius, whidi 
have already a{q)eared, with comments, both in tiie 
English, and in many foreign languages. But those 
translations and comments, on apposed ambiguities 
and apparent intricacies, met with in Vitfuyius, eveit 
in documents rather interesting to architects, are by ntf 
ineans so satisfactory and conclusive, as to preclude all 
fiirther investigation. 

The design, then, of this publication is, in part, to 
expound some passages in the text of Vitruvius, hU 
therto deemed extremely obscure, and to expose som6 
of the misconceptions of commentators, especially of 
Perrault: stnd this, not by an attempt to supply the 
meaning of our author, by arguments drawn from pro* 
babilities; but it is proposed to place the censni^ed ob« 
scurities, and their misconceptions, in a full light, by 
conclusions drawn from incontrovertible premises. 

There are many passages in the books of Vitruviua^ 
which erudition alone is and always has been unequal to 
explain : and all the cohjectufes, which men of learning 
have ingeniously devised, to give aj^robable meaning to 
cuch passages, can never bfe satisfactory to a mind intent 
on the discovery of truth. A smgle well attested fact, 
or one fair demonstration^ will always prepondenlte o^l* 
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a multitude of vague surmises or mere tx>DJecture8, and 
will presently dispel the mists they had spread before 
the rays of truth. - 

Barbaro, Philander, Baldus, and some other com- 
mentators were, no doubt, men of acknowledged'erudi- 
tion, which seemed to promise great advantage in an 
attempt to explain an author, who wrote in a learned 
language, yet they have foiled, on acoount of their 
deficiency in the practical knowledge of the art : and 
the ingenious Perrault, who perceived this, and had the 
advantage by seeing their false steps, of chusing bettet 
ground, has however, deviated more from the true path» 
on some occasions, than any of his predecessors ; for 
they generally attempted to explain obscure passages, 
but Perrault, as often as he found the text too inflexible 
to bend to his meaning, rejected it altogether, as cor- 
rupted, and inserted in its place a text of his Qwn fram- 
ing ; and has but too often succeeded in per&uading his 
admirers that, by tibese corrections, he has restored the 
true reading of the text : amongst these is Felibien, who 
as often as he quotes Perrault, seems to rest on his 
authority, as on the ne plus uUra of architectural inves- 
tigation. 

The case seems to be, however paradoxical it may 
appear, former essayers were too inferior and Perrault 
too superior an architect, to be faithful and accurate 
commentators of Vitruvius ; for Perrault, bom rather an 
architect than a physician, abandoned the medical pro- 
fession, and made a sudden and astonishing progress in 
this art : he soon became an adept in that style of ex- 
cellence, that prevailed in the new academy, which 
ponsisted of selections only from the Roman antique : 
prepossessed in favour ofthat school^ and little acquainted 

with 
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with AAeiiiaQ and other Grecian remains, he became a 
flattered practitioner, before he had duly studied the 
documents of Vitnivius. Sensible of the superiority of 
his own talents above his co-t^nporaries, endowed too 
with taste and genius in the art, he precipitately under- 
took a French version oi Vitruvius, with ample com- 
mentSy replete with amusmg information, valuable 
dis<M)veries and almost every thing curious and estimable 
in the art, except the true meaning of the text 

Thus prepossessed he aimed to exhibit the docu- 
ments of Vitruvius as the result of the Roman antique 
of which he was enamoured, rather than as the criterion 
by which their irregularities oughttohave been corrected 
and their intemporate excesses exploded. His delusive 
example has, in a great degree, perverted the true Attic 
taste and biased the juj^;ment of the greater part of the 
moderns, who have written, since his time, on architec- 
tural sutgects. Yet Vitruvius, more than once, mforms 
us the documents he has transmitted, are such as he had 
received from his Athenian masters, and speaks of his 
parents in the highest strains of gratitude for having 
procured for him the blessing, as he deemed it, of an 
Athenian education. 

Tbey who are acquainted with the early progress 
(tf Grecian architecture, need not be here informed that 
it had almost arrived at its acme, before the Romans, 
iaared to the art of war alone, had conceived any ideas 
either of this, or any of the liberal arts. Restrained by 
austere laws, from every attempt at magnificence, it was 
long before any enterprizing genius ventured, from be- 
hind the shield of opulence, to brave the menaces of the 
laws ; and the first who was so bold, merely introduced 
an imperfect imitation of a few small columns^ in the 
entrance of his house* of the most inferior migrble. 
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This example* 4eemed at first extraordinafy aiiA 
by degrees lost its singulahty, and othem 
iRere rtjmnhted by it to exceed that moderaticn, and 
bisected more sumptious structures, in defiance of th« 
hiws, which, when so iU obeyed, were at length repealed t 
yet only the opulejit and extravagant characters were 
the promoters oi grandieur and magnificence ; the au« 
irtere habits of llie elder citizens remained long avene 
j&om such innovatioBS, and no encouragement was held 
out to youths of genius^ to i^pply their talents to the 
^nidty of the liberal arts* Hence this art of architecturt 
iwen to the age immediately preceding the Augustan^ 
was practised onLj by working masons, and even by 
davesy^ under the guidance and direction of their opn» 
knt masters, who retained some idea oi Grecian magni* 
fioenoe, mai Grecian symmetries, without the rules^ 
whereby alone true symmetry, elegance, and perfection 
are attaioable. The Roman structures, therefore, evea 
ia the Augustan age, were but the productions of ilU 
tndned 'workmen, and only imperfect imitations of 
jLthenian, S3nracu8ian, Corintiiian and other Grecian 
paragons. And this is what Vitruvius, who wrote ia 
that age, clearly intimates, when he complains, that, 
altho' Rome then abounded with architects, or rather 
masons, not the most skilful, but the most enterprizing^ 
were the men employed in their public works. 

• ill « . ■ ! ' ■>' ■■ mill II I ■ mmi i i iw^w^iifiyff^^— i . .. ^ j n 

* See Mr. Ellng's very corioas notes, in his Maaimenta Antiqua 
YqI. II. p. 20Q, 201. wheiein isinsertedaaori^naDetter of Cicero to 
bis brother Quiotus OHiceming the improvements of his villa ; ani| 
wherein we are informed that Cicero bought his house of M. Cras* 
sns, who had bought 50o slaves that were more or less skilled ia 
buildings and hired them out to those who were willing to build. 
AndMr. King thinks Cicero hhed some of those slaves and among^ 
iKfhihis of whose deficiency he compbuni in his kttesw 
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Whoever will read Pliny on this subject, will be 
convinced of the truth of the description here given of 
the unfavorable commencement, the inauspicious pro- 
gress, and consequent imperfect state of architectural 
magnificence at Rome, just before and immediately after 
the first emperors. 

Now the remains of such structures became the 

* object of the most earnest avidity of the academicians 

of Paris, who sent Desgodetz to Rome in search even of 

every fragment of their ruins, which, in about ten years 

he collected ; and highly finished plates were engraved 

from his accurate drawings, and published by royal 

n^unificence : and these are the Roman antique, by 

which, exclusively, Perrault seems to have been guided, 

in his comments on Vitruvius. And this, in part ac-^ 

counts for the many misconceptions into which he was 

betrayed, upon reading the text of Vitruvius ; and for 

the frequent corrections he made, and distortions of 

the text, to conform it to the ideas he had preconceived 

frond these examples of the Roman antique ; from 

whioh Vitruvius himself, we may venture to affirm, 

never framed a single document, throughout his whole 

cauoxxpf symmetries. Yet because he was a Roman and 

and -^rrote in latin, (for no better reason exists,) many 

bsY^ concluded, as Perrault seems to have done, that he 

^^i^ted himself in composing his work, by the thea 

existing examples at Rome. 

This error most of the moderns have given into ; 
;^^ 5unongst them the writer, to whom the architectural 
,^ef>^ytij^ej^l;;y^ras consigned, in Mr. WilksV Encycl. Lon(][. 
''^l^ 11. p. 74 ; who asserts, that Grecian architects ^o 
.^^^t^osed the columns of temples, as to have in the side 
ro\v^^ onQ cplumn more than double the number of co-» 
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lumns in the front ; and cites the Parthenon at Athens 
as an instance. But, continues this writer, the Roman 
architects disposed the side row, with one column less 
than double the number in front, and instances the 
temple of fortuna virilis at Rome. This latter disposition 
is, no doubt, clearly taught by Vitruvius, but by no 
means in the sense of this writer. On the contrary, 
this rule, lain down by Vitruvius, is derived as well as all 
his others, from Grecian architects, and exemplified in 
the Ephesian temple, which was proclaimed by Pliny, 
the admiration of true Grecian magnificence ; and this 
temple had, as the rule teaches, fifteen columns only on 
the side, to eight on the front. And the architects of 
the Parthenon placed seventeen to eight on the front, 
not by choice, but impelled by imperious necesssity, 
as is fully explained in the first and in the last chapters of 
this treatise : the Parthenon, therefore is nothing to 
the purpose in question, being wholly irregular. But 
though this writer has been misled in following too 
servilely, the letter-press fm/)tt/^d to Mr. Stuart, he has 
nevertheless displayed great ability in his judicious com- 
pilation, which throughout the whole architectural 
department, is far more correct and complete, than in 
any preceding publication of that kind. 

Another very prevalent error has past current 
amongst the moderns, for many centuries back, and 
which, by some unaccountable inadvertence, has not till 
now been detected, concerning the linear foot measure 
attributed to Vitruvius, to Pliny, and to other authors 
of theirs and preceding ages : by which has been un- 
derstood, either the Roman foot perpetuated by the 
monuments of Cossutius, Vespasian and Statilius; or 
the Qreek foot, attributed to Greek authors, and trans^ 

mitted 
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mitted to us as being ascertained by the hecatompcdon 
Parthenon at Athens. And our Countryman, Mr. 
Greaves, professor of astronomy at Oxford, something 
more than a century ago, took great pains when at 
Rome, to discover the true Roman foot amongst those 
monuments ; to this end, he attempted to ascertain the 
measure, from one mile stone to another, but baffled 
by their unequal stations, he could not depend on that 
criterion, and therefore decided, after diligent researches, 
in favour of the Cossutian foot, the least of the three, 
which is to our foot, as 967 to 1000 : not once suspecting 
but that the foot, by which Pliny, Vitruvius and other 
Roman authors, calculated, was one or other of these 
monumental feet, viz, either 967, 972, or 986 of 
1000 parts into which, our foot is imagined to be divi- 
ded. Whereas about 732 of 1000 will be proved, in the 
following treatise, to be the size of the foot used by those 
Roman authors, in common with almost every civilized 
nation, in theirs and the preceding ages. 

The many incongruities discovered in dimensions 
recorded by Vitruvius, Pliny, and Herodotus, in the ac- 
ceptation of any of the monumental feet, had long since 
convinced me, these authors must have made their cal- 
culations by a foot measure very different from these 
and the Greek foot published in our tables ; since by 
the Roman Cossutian, and the modern Greek foot, it is 
impossible to reconcile some of their reported dimen- 
sions, to common sense. Under this well-grounded 
persuasion, I had bent my endeavours to discover, if 
possible, what the size of the foot could be, which these 
authors used ; but, till lately, nothing occurred to me, 
of a satisfactory import. The recent discoveries, how- 
ever, made by the French Savants in Egypt, gave me a 

B2 hint 
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tint, which I have not neglected ; but have improved 
to an extent of discovery, whereby not only the real 
size of the foot, used by these authors, is completely 
ascertained, but also some other particulars brought to 
light, which I flatter myself will be found by no meana 
uninteresting. 

The foot measure, then, demonstrated, in this trea- 
tise, to be that assumed by Pliny, Vitruvius, and to this 
day, by the architects at Rome, will be proved, from pre- 
mises suppoited by undeniable arguments, to have been 
the foot used by the Egyptians, by the first settlers at 
Athens, by Herodotus, by theSyracusian8,Corinthitns&c 
I shdll commence my essays with this investigation, 
since without knowing the size of the foot, by which 
authors have reported dimensions, either of magnificent 
temples, or other wonderful structures, whereof no re- 
mains exist as a criterion, we can form no just idea : nor 
can we have any certainty of the real extent of geome- 
trical lines recorded, in ancient authors, by the foot or 
cubit, unless we know the standard from which they are 
derived, and compare the same with our own. 

This position no where more forcibly obtains, than 
in perusing the dimensions, recorded in the Holy Bible, of 
the most renowned and magnificient temple, ever beheld 
by human eyes. Whereof the architectural perfections, 
both in the disposition and in the symmetry, Villalpan- 
dus would persuade us, were inspired, immediately by 
heaven, into the mind of Solomon ; and insinuates, that 
both the Egyptians and Tyrians, as well as the Greeks 
and Romans, derived their principles of architecture 
from that noble source. The Scriptural narrative, 
however, authorizes no such conclusion ; on the contrary 
we there read, Solomon himself acknowledged the 

superiority 
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superiority of the Tyrian architects, and exeniplified 
his own superlative sagacity, by his application to that 
nursery of architecture and the other liberal arts. Pur- 
fiuantly King Hiram sent him another Hiram as the most 
accomplished and experienced adept in the arts and 
sciences; and who was, or at least was styled, the King's 
own father. See 2 Chron. chap. 2. v. 13. 

Tyre is said, in history, to have been distinguished 
for it's magnificent structures ; and who can question 
it, since this illustrious sage had set such an example to 
the rising geniuses of his time, and was so eminent in 
the architectural arts himself, as to have been qualified 
«nd designed, it should seem, by providence, to concur 
with the .wisest man on earth, in planing and perfecting 
a paragon of architecture, a temple to be dedicated to 
the service of the living God. 

The description of this temple, as recorded in the 
Holy Bible, is attempted in Chapters viii, ix, x, and xi. 
Before I enter upon discussions on heathenish temples, 
one excepted, viz: the Ephesian temple, which, for 
reasons there assigned, is very fully treated of, previously: 
^d in reality, it was converted into a Christian church 
Mi after times, and before it's utter destruction. 

In concluding this preface it seems incumbent on 
^^ to make some apology for many obscurities of ex- 
pression, and some other blemishes in langague, which 
^^ght give an opponent great advantage in a controvert 
Bial engagement ; but for which, in the following essays 
^Iculated for very different purposes, I hope for indul- 
gence from such of my Readers, as have been accustomed 
to the pleasure experienced from the precision and 
elegance of certain modern publications, who will fre- 
quently experience very different sensations, I fear, on 

perusing 



perusing the ensuing discussions, which are chiefly 
technical subjects, involved in elaborate calculatio 
replete with abstruse deductions and necessary rep< 
tions; and wherein the periods are sometimes unavoidai 
protracted into a length incompatible with that harmo 
ous cadance, the ear expects, when habituated to tl 
perfection of number, which invanabiy recommends 
many modem publications. 

Surely my apology may find admittance, when i 
considered, how extremely difficult it is to attend to i 
concinnity of expression, and rules of composition, wh 
the mind is intensely engaged in perfecting the arran: 
ment of argumentative premises, whence the m 
interesting conclusions are expected to be drawn» 
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CHAPTER I. 

OF THE MODERN GREEK FOOT, ORIGINATING FROlC 
A MISAPPREHENSION OF THE HECATOMPEDON FAR« 
THENON AT ATHENS, AND OF THE TRUE ONE FROIC 

THE ANCIENT PARTHENON. 

VITRUVIUS in his description of Tuscan temples, 
7th. chap. 4th. book, says, the variation from the first 
plan he had described in the beginning of the chapter, 
was after the manner of the first temple erected to Mi- 
nerva, in the Acropolis of Athens, and in fact the Minerva 
Polias, delineated by Mr. Stuart as he found it, in the 
Acropolis, exactly ansv^rers to the disposition related by 
Vitruvius, though the present columns are evidently 
both more massive and their capitals altogether different 
from those Vitruvius describes, from v^rhich we might 
know, that after the destruction of the original temple 
by the Persians, the present remains^belong to the rebuilt 
temple. 

The first Minerva Parthenon was nearly coeval with 
the Minerva Polias, and shared the same fate by the 
Persian conflagration, leaving to posterity, like the Polias, 
the foundations and traces of it's ichnographia, on which, 
in after times, it might be rebuilt in it's pristine dispo^ 
sition and character, which tradition teaches was the 
hecatompedon, viz, an hundred feet in front : this 
ancient Temple was rebuilt on it's former foundation^ 
walls by Pericles, and amply decorated with additional 
magnificent columns, both in front, postern, and each 
side, all which Mr. Stuart has minutely measured and 

planed exactly as he found them« 

From 
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* From Mr. Stuart's delineations it is manifest, the 
ancient Temple was an hexastyle amphiprostyle hype- 
thre, aud as there can be no doubt of the walls of the 
original being of brick, as the first settlers under "Ce- 
frops came from Egypt, and must have been perfectly 
well acquainted with the use, as well as with the method 
of making bricks ; and could not be expected to have 
acquired such opulence, so soon after their first settle- 
ment in ai foreign land, as to have had it in their power 
to erect the walls of their first dedications, of marble ot 
etone ; but contented themselves with six marble, or 
other stone columns, in the front and posticum of this 
Temple : moreover we know, the walls even of the 
magnificent Olympian Temple at Athens, long after the 
lige of Paricles, were of brick: we know also, the an- 
tients were unacquainted with the practice of burning 
bricks. And that unburnt bricks were in veiy great 
esteem, w6 learn firom Pliny ; though inferior to wrought 
%tone, or «uch as Vitruvius calls cementa, which he 
teaches, were to be used instead of bricks, when cir- 
cumstances require a less thickness of wall, than attain- 
able with safety in the use of brick. 

Sinccythen, there can be no: question but the walls 
.of the first Parthenon were of brick,* and unburnt 
-brick required a much broader foundation than stone or 
'marble, the principles of sound building required the 
stone walls, erected on the old foundations, to be set oflT, 
along the middle of them; leaving, on each side a more 
considerable margin than was left, when at first brick 
Avails were raised on these same foundations. We leam 
'from Mr. George Wheler, who visited Athens, in the 

year 

* Sec Pliny lib. xxxv. Chap. xiv. 
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last p. of Preface, read cadence, p. 27, 1. 23, uad conceiviii^s 
. 3 1 , !• 23, read reasons are. p. 36, 1. 14, read that the. p. 3^m 
\ 5 J read same. p. 42, 1.2, read by. p. 67, 1. \T, read Moyes. p. 82^ 
]. 28, r£^// dissimilar, p. 83, 1. tp, ^ pycnostyle, or \\ diamete^^ 
r^tfi/ systylc or 2 diameters. 1. 21, read systyle. p. Q/^, !. 16, Jo^^ 
and more than a line, r^oJ and little more than f of a line. p. lOS^ 
1.30, read last, p. 109» 1-7' ^^^^ problem, p. 114,1.3, r§adf 
height of J2(). p. 136, 1. 8, read columns, p. 143, 1. 23,/2?r befor^w 
r^j3 upon. p. 153, 1. 6, read inclosed, p, 157, ^- 20, rea^ 
orientcm .p. l63, 1. 5, r^^z/i inclosed, p. 171, I. 16, r^^zi/ architct— 
tnra. p. IpO, 1. 29, read thzn, p. I98, 1. 28, ready, p. 209, !• 
rr^J uninteresting, p. 27^, I* 2,/or and, r^j/f et. 



year 1676, that the rebuilt temple was altogether of white 
marble. This much being siTfficiently proved ; before 
I draw the inference in contemplation, I have next to 
prove, the original temple was amphiprostyle, and hex- 
totyle. Here I have to combat an apparent opposition! 
from the definitions of Vitruvius, who, in book in. Chap* 
I, defines a prostyle, a temple that bad four columnsi' 
in front and no other extern al columns ; and the amphi- 
prostyle,' a temple with four in front and foiilr in postico/ 
and the cell in the middle, >vith a pronaos at each end of 
the temple. 

That this is the import of the definitions, is not to 
be denied : yet it is- not hence to be inferred, that only . 
tetrastyles could be' called prostyle and amphiprostyle ;' 
liince Vitruvlus himself records an inistahce of a temple 
dedicated to Ceres and Proserpine at Eleusis, of the 
gre&test celebrity, excessive magnitude, built entirely of 
marble, and classed for it's magnificence and splendor^ 
with the Ephesian Diana, and the Oi3rmpi2lh at Athens i* 
and yet had no e3iterhal columns at all, but it's excel**^' 
lence atid splendor Wer6 confined to the peristyle cell,^ 
which was by pethi-e : this temple, says Vitnnj^ius, "in afteff 
tiifnes was decorated with front colunins by Phylon, atid- 
made a prostyle :" and in proof that Phylon erected 
before it more tha^n four' cdlumns, the front line of it was 
^bove an hutidred Engliih'feet in extent:, as may be ga- 
tliered from the verbal description of it by Vitruvius,' 
who in his preface to 7th book, speaking of the Olympian- 
at Athens', proclainas it's cell to be laVge, (cellae magnitu*'' 
dinem) ; but just after calls the cell of this Ceres and- 
Pros^rpitfe immensely lai^e, {ceHani inimaHt magniiudine), 
of course much larger than that of the Olympian* 
*rhich in Mr. Stuart's plate has 98 fe^ 9 inches English;- 
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and hence we may fairly conclude that the front of the. 
Ceres was 120 feet at least, which if only four co- 
lumns even in systyle intercolumniation would produce 
a diamater of 12 feet : which is larger than any of the 
gigantic columns of Egypt. But if six columns are 
supposed and in systyle, then will the diameter be 7 feet 
6 inches, and this is much larger than the columns of 
the Olympian, the Parthanon, or the Ephesian Temple. 
Therefore an hexastyle was called by Vitruvius a 
prostyle. 

And that the first ancient Parthenon was hypethre, 
the traced circles (besides Wheler's testimony) described 
in Mr. Stuart's plate, are a demonstration beyond all 
possibility of doubt 

But in clearing the way for drawing the inference 
in view, it is not sufficient, I grant, to have proved, that 
Pericles's marble wall left a considerable margin on the 
foundations, on each side of thfe new wall ; that an hex- 
astylemay properlybe deemed prostyle or amphiprostyle; 
and that it might be hypethre : but it is moreover 
necessary to shew sufficient reason to conclude it was 
merely hexastyle, and not an octastyle periptere, as the 
new Parthenon is seen to be : for on this assumption 
depends the fate of my Achilles. 

First, then, in Mr. Stuart's delineation of the whole 
ichnographia of the new erection of the Parthenon under 
Pericles, it is seen at first blush, that the external ca« 
lumns, eight in front and postern front, with seventeeu 
on each side (reckoning (he angulap^lumns twice,) 
surrounded an heterogeneous kind of building altogether 
dissimilar to them both in elevation, disposition, style, 
and character; for the platform, on which the walls, with 
their six columns at east, and six at west end, is eleva^t 
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ted above the platform of the external ambient columns 
full 9 feet 4 inches English, and is ascended from the 
lower platform, by two steps. 

Secondly, the symmetry of the six columns at each 
end, accords not with that of th^e external coluihns, the 
diameter of the six being 5 feet 6i inches, that of the 
others 6 feet Ij- inch ; nor do the six mediate large co* 
lumns of the octastyle front and postern, range with the 
fiix on the elevated platform, as in all regular temples 
they invariably do. 

Thirdly, the six colunms on the higher platform, 
both rise much higher than the external columns, and 
support an epistyle wholly unconnected and dissimilar, 
in symmetry and character, to the epistyle, over the ex« 
temai columns ; which epistyle is charged with regular 
Doric triglyphs and methopes, in the freeze above it, 
whereas that over the six columns, has no triglyphs at 
all in its freeze, which is continued all round the walls 
over the epistyles of the elevated Temple, charged with 
an uninterrupted procession in a kind of messo-relievo. 

These three arguments are abundantly sufficient to 
prove this hexastyle amphiprostyle Temple, elevated so 
much above the platform of the larger columns, that 
surround it, and in an unconnected course with it, and 
in every respect different from it, could only have been 
thus disposed, in the new erection, not by the free choice 
of the architects employed, but by the determination o^ 
Pericles and Phidias, who out of veneration for the an- 
cient Temple, insisted upon rebuilding on the same site, 
on the very same foundations, and in the exact same 
disposition : and displayed their taste for magnificence 
by surrounding it with forty-six larger columns, rising 
from a platform somewhat low;er ; thus giving the new 
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erected work iiie appearance of a periptere ; which oQ 
account of the great length of the walls of the building; 
in proportion to it's breadth, and for no other reason^ 
they were obliged to depart from the well established 
tfymmetries and perfection in disposition, by giving 
seventeen columns to the length, instead of fifteen, 
which the eight in front regularly required : as exem^-^ 
plified in the famous Ephesian Temple, and taught 1^ 
Vitruvius's Athenian masters, who had this Parthenon 
before their eyes, and well perceived in it the reason of 
the deviation from their rule. 

Hence it is not only proved the ancient Parthenoii 
yras not octastyle, but merely hexastyle ; but also the 
)iasty assertion in the Encycl. Lond« VoL 11.. p. 74, that 
the Greeks gave one column more to the side thai| 
double the number of front columns, is refuted* See) 
J^reface above p. 5. 

Since, then, the ancient Parthenon, demolished by 
Xerxes, and thus restored by Pericles, is ficknowledge4 
by Historians to have been hecatompedon, that is to 
have extended an hundred feet in front, of course the 
front of the new octastyle could not possibly have beeif 
confmed to an hundred feet of the same size, since the 
hundredth part, of that new front, must have been as 
much longer, than the hundredth part of the elevated 
hexastyle front, as the whole extent of the octaslyle, 
exceeds the whole extent of the hexastyle. 

Therefore from all the above premises, which I hum«> 
bly conceive are well grounded, I draw this inference 
that tlie most ancient foot measure in use amongst the 
first settlers in Cecropia, is clearly to be ascertained from 
the rchtorntion of their ancient dedication to Minerva, 
called Parthenon and Hecatompedon. ^The Persiani^ 
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liad burnt the original '^fabric, whicb before occupied 
the site, and was called Hecatomped<nC\ See Mr Wilk'i 
Encycl. Lond. Vol. ii. p. 469. 

From Mr. Stuart's accurate measurement both of the 
ancient restored temple, and of the magnificient columns, 
that surround it ; we have the precise dimensions of 
the front line, from out to out of the walls ; but before 
I proceed to ascertain the size of the foot by a division 
of that line ; that every part belonging to the ancient 
front, may be taken into the account ; I shall calculate 
the difference between the thickness of walls of unbumt 
brick, and t1;iat of walls of marble or stone, to ascertain 
the quantity to be added to the outside margin of the 
marble walls, which without that margin, form thei 
boundaries of Mr. Stuart's measure, for thus only can be 
ascertained the true extent of the ancient walls of brick« 

Now Vitruvius mentions three sorts of bricks used 
by the Greeks, the ^lylottf^ov 9 the Til{al«$oy and the ii^Jar^oy 
the last, i. e. the didpron, he informs us was in use 
amongst the Romans, and says it was a foot long and 
half a foot broad : (but here I must notice that the foot 
Vhich Vitruvius assumed will be proved, in the sequel 
to be 8.7550 of our inches) : as then the didoron, which 
means two palms, was equal to 8*7552 inches, by the 
same ratio the tetradoron was 17«5104: and the pentado- 
ton S1.888. And we learn from Vitruvius, Book 9: 
Chap. 8, that builders at Rome, were restrained by law 
irom making walls more than a foot and half, (equal 
to 13.1328 of our inches, by the foot which will be 
proved to be that which Vitruvius used), therefore, 
says Vitruvius, they could not build such walls with, 
brick, though a didoron and half would have been strong 
enough for one story high, but as the increased popular 
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tkm of Rome^ required their houses to be carried up to 
three or four stories, brick and half would have been 
unsafe : (for their unbumt were certainly much weaker 
than our burnt bricks): they were obliged to use the 
stones called cementa, though the thickness of three 
bricks laid lengthwise, had the law permitted, would 
have been safe in any number of stories. Hence we have 
the ratio of strength between brick work and stone, the 
latter 13.1328 of our inches, to the former three brick's 
lengthwise equal to 26.^56 of our inches : or in a 
double ratio. — 

The thickness, then, in Mr. Stuart's plate of the 
ichnographia, of the marble wall is ft.3, in.10.3, of En« 
glish measure, whereof the double is ft.7, in.8.6, and 
the wall conducted along the middle of the old founda« 
tions, in this case, had a retrenchment on each side of 
the former brick wall of ftl, in.lO. This ratio, how« 
ever, is established-on the supposition of the sufficiency 
of three didorons when brick, to a foot and a half or 
in» 13.1328 of stone. But as Vitruvius says the Greeks 
in their public buildings used the brick called pentado- 
Ton, we must seek the ratio in that kind of bricks ; th« 
length of the pentadoron is=21.888 ; the exact double 
ratio will not-here obtain, for neither one, nor one and a 
half, nor two pentadora, will be commensurate with the 
foot and half, or, 13.1328. We must, therefore, assume 
such a number of the pentadora as approach the nearest 
to twice the thickness of the marble wall, which is ft.3, 
in.10.3, the double of it ft.7, in.8.6 ; and the length of 
three pentadora is, with one inch allowed for the two 
joints, just ft.5, in.6.664 and the ft.3, in.10.3 taken fromi 
this, there remains for two margins ft.l, in.8.364 and this 
added to Mr.. Stuarts front line of ft.7 1, in.3.1 produce 
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for the finont of the ancient Parthenon with brick walb 
ft.72, in.11.484 which divided by 100 quote 8.75464 of 
our inches, for the ancient foot measure of the first set* 
tiers at Athens. 

Having thus far shewn the Ancient Parthenon to' 
have been an hexastylehypethreandhecatompedon'in 
front, by which this precise foot measure = 8.75464 of 
our own inches, is obtained ; it is natural to expect some 
iccount should be given of the circumstance, that deter^ 
mined the colony of Cecrops to such a particular size of 
foot : and secondly, whence it has happened that the 
knndredth part of the new octastyle front, should have 
been handed down to us, as the Greek-foot, under an 
idea that the said octastyle was the hecatompedon of the 
ancients. The first of these enquiries I shall make the 
subject of the next chapter : and as to the latter, it 
follows as a necessary consequence, however prevalent 
the contrary notion may be, that if the ancient Parthenon 
was hecatompedon, the octastyle front could not be so 
to); yet it may easily be conceived, that a people so 
often ruled by new governors, so harrassed by wars, so 
discouraged by an ignorant democracy ; the wisest, the 
^^ and the most learned so often either banished or in« 
^uced to emigrate to more peaceful shores ; the progress 
of the arts so often interrupted and even by long inter* 
^ discontinued, they might easily forget, or rather 
^^i^t generations never know, the denominations, even 
l&uch less the exact quantities of the measuring rules of 
^cir ancestors, who flourished under Pericles : who no 
**ubt would have been strangely surprised, could they 
Jw^ve had a foreknowledge, a time would come, when a 
general opinion would prevail of the then new octastyle, 

Parthenon, being the ancient hecatompedon, and fur* 
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nidhing a foot measure so foreign and dissimilaf to thd 
foot of man, and to the hundredth part of the real hex4 
astyle hecatompedon. 

From the above causes, however, it might easily 
happen, that all distinction, of the old and neyr Parthe- 
non, might sink into oblivion, though a confused tradition 
of the name parthenon hecatompedon might be preserved 
to a late posterity ; who in a servile condition, under tik0 
Roman conquerors, found leisure and encouragement ta 
Apply themselves to the arts and sciences, which, iflf 
their more turbulent ages, had been suspended: and thoit 
finding a want of a proper foot measure, were led intrf 
error, by a tradition of the Parthenon being hecatompe-^ 
don; and took the octastyle for the line of an hundred feet i 
and this tradition perpetuated to these times, also misled 
Mr. Stuart who industriously set about to ascertain th<f 
Attic foot, by comparing the front line with the side; 
and finding between them a commensurability, was wett 
pleased with his erroneous assumption of an bnftdretlf 
part of the octastyle ftont line for the Attic foot, willf^ 
out reflecting that he had in reality discovered nothing^ 
for supposing all the columns and inter columns hi^ 
been of any other size whatever, the froftt and sidfe UmI 
would have been equally commensurate, provided tMr 
exisoha, as Vitruvius callis it, obtained iti the side. 

This much may suffice to account for the adoptioir 
and prevalence, in these latter ages, of the erroneoid^ 
Greek foot, which is something more than our*, and' 
much more than the monumental foot at Rome.* I now* 
proceed to account for the adoption of the smallef> 

footf 
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* It is a veiy questional decision that has been drawn frojat 
these monuments at Rome^ concerning the size of ' the jRdmaa 
ftot : this will be discussed in the sequel of this tract. 
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(d(Jt> ctee hundred of which were assigned to the frdnt 
fextent of the ancient Parthenon, by the settlers under 
deirops or by their descendants, long before Pericles' 
biiilt the oictai^le. 



CHAPTER Ui 

^ ^AlR CmtdtV OF TH0 TRUE AHClfiHT GRl^lC 
FOOT AND MATtEAS DEPENDANT ON IT. 

FOR nf ariy centuries past the great pyramid of Giza. 
m been ddenied d sepulchral motiunienit, but oii no 
oflier authority, thari vulgar crpinion, which has been 
followed both by the learned, as well as the illiterate of 
inodem tintes. Pliny, indeed, though equally at si loss* 
liritK Herodotus and others his ancients, to guess at the 
pnnttry'erid which the fdurider of so stupendous a work 
had in view ; yet he irttittlates not any idea of a sepul-*' 
thid piiirposd 

As niany; Kcfwever, 6f the' liicfderri literati as hive of ■ 
late visitied the pyramids of Egypt, have labored under 
the emmecJus persuasion of the design beiiig intended^ 
^iik fduii(ier, for a iflace of burial, ot for superstitious 
Ffpdses, ana have gived themselVes no further ttotible 
irf'searcliing into it's drigm, than merely to relate what* 
^ri'havfe saidj wkjte, and thought of if ; concemiixg, t * 
*%a8e, thlBit snicie Herbddtus made so little discovery of 
i^ml desiimatiiGFn, and only rii'corded the fables which 
flJ'^EgyJJtiiin 'prie^ft taught him, concerning a Cheopg 
*>B' dth'er ridichlous stones ; it vfete but time lost to 
*WnSpt My^ fuilhWjnvesti^atioii', eitlie?' of the end or* 
^f tfce fbuii^er : aM hfehce pfdposi^^^ tO'themselves mere- 
h^^ sklisfy their "own' and thdir Tcbun^es curiosity, ' by 
te^iku^s and \l^iknrf^6nk* of it*s inmi^nto Ok and sm- 
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gular contents ; all credulously looking on the curioud 
oblong rectangular granite chesty a fixture In the upper 
chamber, as the coffin which had once contained the 
corpse of the founder^ some slightly measured it, others 
reported hpw it rang like a bell, others that the lid haa 
been purloined ; and to complete tlie measure of absur* 
dity, call it a sarcophagus : and all record it*s dimensions 
80 vaguely, as to prove they thought precision unne* 
cessary. 

Mn Greaves, however, in habits of correctness, foi 
he was professor of astronomy at Oxford, in his visit to 
the pyramid, more than a century ago, measured this 
granite Ghest very carefully, and states it to be in 
length ft? in.3T English measure ; and he took great 
pains to ascertain all other internal and external dimen« 
sions, but the latter he measured on the adventitious 
surface, like other visitors before him. 

The French, however, while in possession of Egypt^ 
pushed their researches still further, and not only agree 
with Mr. Greaves as to the length of the granite chesty 
but moreover dug out the sands at the corners of the 
pyramid, till they discovered the apophyge of the reclin« 
ing bides ; and there taking the measure, from comer to 
comer, at the very foundation, have ascertained the side 
of the base to be just 400 of the Nilometer cubits at 
Cairo ~ the great Egyptian stadium; in English 
ft.7S9, in.7f • And the granite chest in the upper cham« 
ber inexactly one hundredth part of the said side of base^ 
being 4 cubits of Cairo = ft.7, in. 3.552 English.. Which 
is but .052 of an inch more than Mr. Greaves states it, 
who probably might have perceived that Qmall fraction^ 
but on purpos^ omitted it, to retain the more simple 
measure of {-, and as of no sort of consequence in an ob^ 
ject he deemed to be a coffin«^ I have 
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I have given all the dimensions of this pyramid in 
^e Gents. Mag. Sept 1803. 

This discovery of the centesm standard of measure, 
the granite chest, brings home a demonstration to the 
mind, more forcibly than a thousand arguments, that 
the foui^der of this f|urprizing pile, v^ho^ver he may 
)iaye been, caused that excavated chest to be deposited 
where it stands, fmd whence he knew it could not b^ 
taken a^ay, as a p^fp^tual criterion whereby, without 
actual ipea9urement, the ex^ct length of the side of the 
base might always be known : and amopgst other things 
which will be noticed in the sequel, it demonstrates the 
early prevalence of centesms or hecatoms, which must 
have been v^fy usual ?ind familiar to those first inhabit 
tants of thi^t part pf the earth ; since this standard Chest 
is not reported as charged with subdivisions or charac- 
ters demonstrative of its use, independent of a know« 
ledge of it's being a centesim^tl criterion ; a knowledge 
b^bitual to the founder, but (l^rived thus Ifite to us by 
t^e recerit experinnent 

Suph ^8 the antiquity of the pyramid, thftt Pliny 
found it's prigip as well as the real foun^dei** out of th45 
T^ch of his inquisitive research : aQd five centuries be* 
«>re him Herodotus by no means could trace it up to any 
?IKK;b : and were I to brp.ach an opinion of its. having 
]^en erected by the antediluvians, there wants not moj:e 
pf Jtrgument than I could adduc?, to bear me out. 

But the question at present is, npt it's antiquity, 
l^^it it's destination : ar^d when from the mai^ifest alj- 
fiurdities thc^t ei\sue f^jom th? idea of th? corpsfe of a 
sovereign princp draM^n through passages, that require 
^living man to pass on his hands and knees, and up 
^d down descending and ascending long narrow gal- 
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leries to be, after all this, to be depositecjl in an 9blong 
Angular diest without a liij, it is fairly decided t^at iij; 
liever was int^nd^d for a sepulclirdl monument : it i|^ 
iiatutal to bend our endeavour9 to discoyejr siome mp^^ 
feasible end. 

Now the base of the pyramid being, to a certainty, 
discovered to he, in each'bf it's sides, 400 cubits; an4 
tihe granite Chest found to be just the centesimal part 
of a iside; aud also just a tenth part of the front of the 
lancient Parthenon hecatotnpedon at Athens, of course 

•a ' -M. - " " ' '. 

the leiigth of this Chest, =4 cubits, contains XO feet, of 
the size of thpse, whereof ian 100 were contained in the 
front line of the Parthenon destroyied by Xerxes, and 
l^stori^d on the sanie site and on the former foundations, 
by Pencles, as proved in the preceding chapter. And 
since the emigrant Eg]rptians under Cecrops are tnuii 
"proved to have brought with ihem the customaiy 
foot measure of the country they left, arid the jtraditiop 
of it perpetuated to the time they/ or their descendants, 
built the first Parthenon; (since such coincidence b^ 
tween the size of the fopt by Which their Jiecatomper 
don was determined and the tenth part of the length gf 
the pyramid Chest, could not have happened by acci? 
dent), it is manifest the ancient Egyptians us^ jbhi^t 
same size of foot 

Tet surely no reader will hence infer that I coul^ 
&r a moment suppose, the end of erecting this asto* 
nishii^g pile, was only to environ and secure a standard 
of perpetual durance, of the cubit and fpot measure ; 
useful as such a standard then was, and now might be* 
No doubt some further utility and more import^t end 
was in contemplatiop, when such a plan was mvented. 
what I at present eoptend> fnd, as ft appears to ^e, is 



jd^ly Merred fropi jPacts, is ihat the f uc^ £gyptiaivi 
/derived their foot measure from this granite Chest, as 
their standard, and that Cecrops with his colony, toc^ 
this precise foot measure from Egypt, when he went to 
toii^d the Attic state, well acquainted of 1;fa^e permaneoi: 
immutable stan^^d* p<^J^ whjich it had been originajUy 
iaken. Copies of which standard c^e^t wei^ no doubt, 
dispersed oyer E^pt and it's ^ependances ; and that 
■brought by ,]Lprd Cayan ^m Alexandria, measured 
witl^out tl^e astragals at the ends, is the s^e in length 
as that in the pyramid, as declared to me by Mr. Hay 
of Portsea, who measiired it on Board the vessel, while 
it remained in Port^Emputh harbour. 

What;eyer, Jherefore, may hav^ Jbe.en the greater 
and more f(cien.tific purposes for yrhich t^is magnifr* 
cent pile was (erected and intended by the founders, 
th^ militate np,t a^inst the appropriation of the enclps« 
^d chest foj: a standard often feet On the contrary, 
ihe more important and permanent this ^nd pyramid 
Was known to be, jthe more likely it was^ that they 
would assume from it, their standard of measures for 
idle comihon, but necessary uses of society. 

In this and the preceding chapter sufficient reasons 
adduced to prove this precise measure of inJB.755S of 
ibiir inches, was the foot of the first settlers at Athens, 
and long befpre them in use amongst the Egyptians. 
I shall pursue this disquisition still further, and sheif 
jthat this very measure, (allowance being made for the 
tmavoidjable lo^s or increase of two or three hundredth^ 
}6f an inch, occasioned by the variety of transfers from 
bid to new $pepimens}, was the foot of the Syracusian^ 
and of course of the Corinthians : is the foot by which 
Titruviue, Pliny, and the ancient Greek authors, whom 

* he 



tie quotes^ made their calculations of various things an^dj 
dimensions, which they record. The foot also used by 
Herodotus, Hipparchus, and is, at this day, the very 
aame measure, called (probably to distinguish and pie«> 
serre it from being confounded with modem feet) by 
an other name, used by the architects of Rome undeir 
the denomination of Palmus Romanus. All which 1 
now proceed to prove in the following chapter : reserve 
ing some further observations on the more noble en^ 
and utility of this pyramid for a subsequent chapter*; 



CHAPTER HL 

OF THE PERPETUITY, UTILITY Al^D UNIVERSAUTir 
OF THE ANCIENT FOOT MEASURE. 

ALL dimensions are conceived under one or mor« 
of three ideas, a line, an area, or a solid. I heresubstitutfi^ 
area, for superficies or surface : because, with due sulf 
mission to the learned, it appears to me, that we may 
conceive in our mind a correct and true idea of an are^u 
on account of it*s actual boundaries by line^ ; but OUJ 
notion of surface, is void of precision for a globe visibly 
has surface, but for want of lines, we can have no correct 
notion of the dimension of such a surface : as in reality 
no mathematician could ever correctly measure it 

At present, however, we have only to rectify our 
perception by the true idea of a line. But as a line may 
be longer or shorter, or rather as no line is either long 
or short, but by comparison : in order to know the quan* 
tify of the various denominations of linear measuices, by 
which, ancient authors have recorded dimensions of 
sundry magnitudes ; as by the foot, cubit, pace, perch, 
stadium. &c. we must previously be in possession of two 

requisites. 
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jfeqiiiBities, the one, a measure of some known established 
quantity, decimally or otherwise divided; the other 
requisite is, access to the objects, whereof the dimensions 
are recorded in denominations of measures different, in 
value or quantity, from the established measure we 
assume ; and by actual measurement of the same objectt 
we shall know, by comparison, the value of the measure^ . 
l)y which those authors calculated. When I say access to 
the objects, I mean such objects as are still in existence, 
or at least were so, when measured by those who used 
our established foot such as the pyramid, by Mr. Greaves; . 
tbe broken remains of the Ephesian Diana's columns, 
recoil by Barlow; the Parthenon and Olympian at 
Athens, by Mr. Stuart, &c. All these I call accessible ; 
they have been all measured by our foot, and those . 
loeasures recorded. 

Therefore when Herodotus says the side*of the base 
^i the pyramid of Giza is 800 feet long : when Pliny - 
folates that the front of the Ephesian temple was 230 
^t; and the reclining side of the pyramid was ia 
dtitude 883 feet and 95 more wanted to reach an apex; 
(a part of the top being demolished). When Vitruvius 
teadies that a flight of steps up to a temple, in order to . 
^ive an easy ascent, shoukl have the riser of a step not 
i^re than ten twelfths of a foot, and the tread not more 
than two feet ; what can we know of the size of the . 
foot these authors used, but by recourse to the objects, . 
either by ourselves, or by those on whom we rely who 
hare measured them by our foot 

We have, then, the dimensions of the following 
objects, in English. measure. The base of the pyramid 
ft,7^ in.7f : the granite Chest ft7 in.d,552 long, just 
one hundredth part of the length of the base, aiid con* : 

taining 
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f^itt)? 10 feet of tbe tahie dTfhe foot, 
an hundred times, in tbe iront of the ancient Partihencn^' 
thence called becsltompedon : and 1}ie tenth part of 
ft7y in.S,559 is in^,7552» which I shdl hereafter caUihe 
im-amid-fooit Besides tbe pyramid and tike Paifliei toa,' 
we have also, recorded by Barlow, the meaanre of Hi 
diaraater of some fragments of the cdiomnB, 40 feet Idag 
and broken off some feet above liie liase aSiSie Epheaul' 
temple ; which diamater, when nseasm^d, was ibond ti 
be 7 feet : of Ms pariiaSar I sliaQ have occasion to avaf 
myself in the sequel. 

The utility of this d isc o v ery of a feot ofia^BS/im 
our measure, and .7396 of our foot, when we redd Snuifi 
$ions in ancient authors recorded by the foot, or hfdS&e/ 
denominations dependant on it, as the cubit, the paal^ 
the stadium, must be apparent to eveirreader ; if it cflf 
be satisfactorily proved, that both the ancient GreMrsmd 
tlomau authors actuaHy calculated by afoot of thafpfe-'' 
cise length; And though enough has been alreaily dddf 
and proved to enince the truth of such an asfiertiw: 
yet as it may appear somevrbat problematic^ to 9ChMi' 
and even paradoxical to others ; I shall proceed with tfid 
(jlLrticulars, that prove each author to have used fhil? 
pre<:ise measure of 8,7553 of our inches, as the fddt* 
Claiming, as above mentioned, an allowance fi>r a small' 
variation, in some instances, of the very minute pirifoi ^ 
an inch, affecting only the second and third pilat^ oif 
decimals, V)ut never altering the O/t which is the forsi 
decimal* And surely so small a' difference, in the him'' 
dreds and thousands into which an inch is parted, calbnot 
b* fairly argiied to defeat coincidence : rather dhould it ' 
b^ matterbf surprize, that in a lapsi^ of so many cenixifie^/ 
and after so many sp^'cmienf'coi)fe3: an^ stat^ffbni''' 

country 
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cttiintry id couhtiy, no greater variation has happened, 
aiiid this may be urged as a decisive proof of the advan- 
tiaige of lEL permanent and universal standard. 

To begin, th^n, with Herodotus : he asserts that t^e 
Ungth of the side of the base, in the greatest pyramid, is 
dob feet : now if these were such feet as are handed 
^own to us by ttie moderns of a few centuries back, (as 
the Greek or Attic foot, which is something longer than 
Oiif foot) his record is grossly erroneous ; even if w6 
were to suppose that he, like the French of late, had 
opened the sands and measured at the foundations. 
virhere it is found to be but 739 such feet. But there is 
io reason to believe, Eterodotus either dug out the sah^ 
ind rubbish to find the foundation, or used a foot mea« 
sure even longer than ours ; or if he had, that he would 
BaVe made such a blunder in his measuring, and inserted 
it in a tiistory read by him before the highest and most 
leaned assembly in the world, and continually liable to 
a diBgmcetul detection* No doubt, ne measured on the 
adventitious sur&ce, and the foot he used was the pyra« 
midic, 800 whereof are equal to 583 .• 8.16 o^ourmea-* 
Aire : Aid at the foundations the length in pyramidic feet 
isjttsi 1060=106 times the length of the granite Chest 
•sifi^ cubits of Cairo. 

Didorus iSiculus whb measured this base above four 
or five centuries after Sterodotus, states it at 700 feet* 
And Akr. dfreaves little more than a century ago, most 
accurately measured the same on tlie surface he then 
TOuiid, and made it 6^3 English, and this equal to 949.8 
of pyramidic feet. 

Heiice it follows, as far as the accuracy of these recor- 
A&i dimensions can tie depended on, that the accumula- 
tion of £h'e fiuunds about the pyramid were higher when 
Herodotus took the measure than &t ih6 time Mr. Greaves 

£ took 
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took his dimensions : and still higher than Herodotus 
found them, when Didorus measured. In reality, so va- 
riously are these dimensions given by all travellers since 
Didorus, as to invalidate the account of their reports ; 
Mr. Greaves, however, is certainly deserving of credit, 
and from his and Herodotus's statement of dimensions, 
I have some further discussion in view. But to return 
to the subject in hand, we may safely depend on the 
inference from the above statement, that Herodotus 
measured by the pyramidic foot 

I now undertake to prove, that Pliny and flie au- 
thors he quotes, in his Natural History, calculated by 
the pyramidic foot. First, he reports, in Chap. 14th, 
Book 36th, at the celebrated temple of Diana at Ephe- 
sus, measured in front 220 feet, on the side 425: now these 
dimensions in an octastyle, viz, eight columns in front, 
(which Vitruvius informs us was the character of that 
temple) are commensurate only in the spaces of interco- 
lumns, called systyle, and with only fifteen columns in 
the outward row on the side : how the nature of the 
case, as well as the document of Vitruvius, teaches that 
to find the diameter of a column in an octastyle systyle, 
the front line, exclusive of the projectures of the angu« 
lar bases, is to be divided by 22 : but if the said projectures 
are included, since each is a quarter of a diameter, of 
course the divisor must be 22.5 for the front, and 43.5 for 
the side. The 220 divided by 22.5 quote ft.9.777 : and 
and 425 •^ 43.5, quote also ft.9.7701149 : thus there is 
not the eighth of an inch difference between the two 
quotients. Therefore the diameter of the column was 
ft.9. in.9i • ^^^ if these were of the least of the monu- 
mental Roman feet, still they produce ft. 9 in.5f , which 
is larger than the famous Alexandrian column called 
Pompey's pillar by 6f |. of our inches. Now 
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Now the commensurability between 290 and495 : 
tlaat is 8 columns in front and exactly two diameters for 
intercolumn, with projectures of angular bases added, 
produce just 28 diameters and an half ; and 220 -r- 22.5 
=9.77 : and 15 columns with some intercolumn and 
addition of angular base's projectures, produce 43 J dia- 
meters and 425+43.5 = 9.7678 : this I perceived some 
years ago, but startled at so enormous a diameter for 
the column and for other reasons stated hereafter, I 
concluded Pliny had mistook the dimensions. 

But lately, after the discovery of the pyramidic 

foot, finding it recorded by Barlow, that several frag- 

'Ments of the shafts of the columns were discovered 

^niongst the ruins of this temple, of 40 feet in length 

^^d seven feet in diameter ; (and these broke off above 

tte base, make it certain, that the diameter at the apo- 

P^yge was a trifle more than 7 feet : ) I was led to make 

Experiment, by reducing the ft.9.777 to the pyramidic 

feet, by the multiple .7296 (the decimal fraction of our 

*oot, equal to the pyramidic foot,) and found it produced 

*^7, in.l J. Hence it is impossible to doubt of Pliny's 

^JJXiensions being by the pyramidic feet: and 220 such re- 

^^ced to English by .7296, will produce only 160 .. 6.144 

^^^ the front, and 425 produce 310 ..0^96 for the side 

kagth.— Pliny also says Chap. 23rd, Book 36th, that when 

'^^Sie an,d capital are added, the height of the column is 

^^Xk one third of the front extent, =ft.73, in.4 pyrami- 

*i^ feet ; which, reduced to English, produce 53. .6.048. 

•^x^d these dimensions of breadth 160 .. 6.144, length 

^^O..o,96, height 53 ..6.048 and diameter 7.. 1.5383, 

^^Bsimilate the columns of this Ephesian Temple, to the 

^lumns of the famous Olympian and Parthenon Tem- 

E 2 pies 
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pies at Athens ; viz, tl^is Ephesian bejja^ Ionic, is very 
properly more lofty than tl^e Parthenon column^ whicjl^ 
Sir Geo. Wheler states at about 44 English feet hig)^ ; 
and Mr. Stuart found it's diameter 6 •• 1.8, and by this 
I^pric ratio between the diameter and height of tl^^e co- 
lumn, were the Ephesian to h^ supposed also Doric, 

with a diameter of 7 •• 1.5 it'9 b^igbt then should be but 

< • ■ ." ■ .-. <■«.,.■■• 

50- 11.5 ; but known as it is, to have been jiot Doric 
but Ionic, the rptio between the diameter 7 .• 1«5 and 

• ' ■ • » •■■■ • .«T; 

the height 53 .. 6, is perfectly what it ought to b^* And 

ttius the scale, on which the Ephesian Tempjbs was 

built, is a in.e^iuip between the Minerva Parthenop ^nd 

t^e Olympian Temple at Atjiens, which has colui^s^ 

ten in front, on a diameter of .6 ..3. and are in heis^ht 

about 60 feet, being Corinthian. This circumstance 

alone, i^cjlepei^dant of tfie above demonstrative wo^ 

from the fragments of columns found and measured. 

WQuld be ^uffi<cient tP rjefiite the hypothesis that the 990 

feet and the 425 were either Cossutian Roman feet, or 

T^uj^lijBh ; from the great imprpbability of a diameter of 

above 9 feet English ; which wpuid hav^ produced jm 

elevation and extent of temple so far exceeding th^jt 

even of the Olympianj, which for magpaificence, was thi 

wander of the world, as to render the supposition ^ItOr, 

g;ether out of the question. 

Hence it is mcoritrovertibly proved, that PKny 

calculated by the pyramidic foot: and not only so, but 
I proceed now to prove that the authors lie occasionally 
introduces in his work, as the ancients before his tqne^ 
also used the same foot. 

But before I can draw a satisfactory conclusion, from 
the recorded diniensions of objects stated by those au- 
thors, I must premise a few words concerning the ancient 

measure 
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meastu^^ (QBllf^ St^ium^ which w^s determined by ^ 
stated number o^ paces (passys) in t^e ip^^er the acre 
is determined hy a fixed number of perches, viz, 160, 
let the peit:h b^ more or l^ss, for in some parts of En- 
gland the p^rch is 16i feet, in others £4 feet, as in Stf^T- 
jordshirje. In like manner the pace (125 of which wa^ 
tbe li||ear n^easure, called a Stadium,) is in itself of va-« 
rious lengths* The word passus is certainly of Roma^ 
etymology; but when vocabularies are consulted, in 
search of it*8 import, all we gather an^ounts to nothing: 
sopi^ vpcal^ulariats deriving it from pando, insinuate thajt 
it means t;he space equal to the greatest extension of tl^e 
armsjii^hich is about six English feet: ptljiers a apace 
equal to the length of a stridte, the greatest that can be 
Qi.adeby a middle-sized man ; apd this, though still but 
yj\gue, is naore reasonable, for certainly a p^ce is more 
congenial vith an exertion mad^ by the feet than by the 
^fnifu ^e average of such strides, will be found about 
ft.3; in.8 English : and the half of tjiis may reasonably 
pe as8uj|jaed, for the length cslled ^essu^^ i. e. a step; and 
? gentleman* walking at ease, takes not more than &1. 
^10 each step: thu^s restnstining the vague origin of 
|l^^^ 2jnd pasf us, tp a practical average, in our 
?.^ known measures ; it is natural to inquire why the 
^omaifs estim^ed the gressus at S| feet, and thepassu{( 
^ i feet ? And t^ie solution of this problem is, shat the 
.9?fc» ^y which these are determined, was undoubtedly 
y^P pjrram^idic foot, of which 5 are equal to ftis, in.7.776» 
^d this is what the average of men's strides, will be 

fpwd 

^ ■■ — " T~ I 

Sf Lord Chesterfield's lule a Grentleman should not be seen to 
^^^ in a fauny like a man of business; of course he takes a shorter 
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found to be: 125 of these passus are therefore, the Romai 
stadium = 625 feet, and of the pyramid standard. 

This being . premised and settled ; I shall ho-^ 
instance an example, from Pliny, Book 2nd. Chap. 10^ 
of dimensions stated by Hipparchus, [well known t< 
the learned for his extraordinary abilities, both as ai 
astronomer and as a proficient in other branches of ma- 
thematics,) as the correct measure of the earth's circum- 
ference, viz, to the erroneous measure of 252000 stadia 
by Eratosthenes, he added 25000 stadia, and thus made 
the circumference 277000 stadia, which multiplied bj 
625, the feet in a stadium, (waving here all discussion 
of what kind,) produce 173 125 000 feet, if Pliny has re 
corded accurately. 

Now by the late calculation of a meridional degre( 
taken in the latitude of 45® .. 43, it was found to bi 
365576.4 English feet, which multiplied by 360, product 
131 607 504 for the circumference in question. If, then 
173 125 000 are to be reputed of the value of our fee 
(and the Cossutian is nearly the same,) then the grea 
and learned Hipparchus is argued to have erred in hi 
calculation by an excess of more than forty-one million 
five hundred thousand feet English, which, in 13160750^ 
is, indeed, an unaccountable blunder; but by no mean 
to be imputed to Hipparchus, but to those, who mis 
conceived the value of the foot he calculated by, whicl 
was no doubt that of the pyramid-standard: and by thi 
foot, his dimensions are even 8 758 000 too little; whicl 
may be in part accounted for, although an excess of nea 
42 000 000, admits of neither rectification nor apology 
But for the deficiency of 8 000 000 of feet, we may parti; 
account from the difficulty he must have found in bring 

ing 
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ing his* new invented instruments to bear, with any 

tolerable exactness; when even in the present highly 

improved state of sectors and quadrants, in experiments 

lately made, there was found a diflFerence between two 

accomplished mathematicians, of above 64 feet English, 

both measuring in the same latitude, one single meri« 

dional degree. 

And after all, my present engagement is, not to 

rectify the deficiency in the calculation made by Hip- 

parchus, but to prove the stadia, by which his recorded 

577 000 are notified, were of 695 pyramidic feet each : 

aad this, I presume, will be allowed to be sufficiently 

proved, since an error of 8 000 000 is not so incorrect 

^» an error of 41. 

I next proceed to state the reasons which prove' 

*^t^s^t Vitruvius also calculated by the pyramidic foot, 

^^Ixere he alludes to established measure, for most of his 

^"^^.^ntities are symmetrical or commensurate. In Chap. 

3^>^<3, book 3rd, he recommends steps up to temples not 

*^^ have more than 10 Inches (dextans) .risers, nor more 

*"^^n 2 feet treads, (bipedales,) that the ascent may not 

*^^ difficult; as matrons, he elsewhere tells us, were 

^^^cjustomied to ascend Jtrm in arm. And if these dimen* 

^"•-^^ns had been by the Cossutian foot, we may easily 

^^^^agine these Roman ladies, had they beared Vitruvius 

^^Jl the ascent easy and pleasant, would impatiently 

*^^ve pronounced him ridiculouslysingular in his opinion. 

Now the dextans of the pyramidic foot is=ft.7i very 

^^arly in English, and the two feet for the tread=ft.l 

^^•5|: whereas by Cossutian feet the dextans = 9f nearly, 

^^d the bipedales = ft.l in.lli^ ; here let the reader 

' decide 

« ^Ripparchus is said to be the first that invented mathematical 
H^truments, 



d'etide Wbedier ihii t)e not a sufficient pioot, 
V'Jtroviud csBcidated for the pyramidic foot 

fkhk tuthher prdof & gathered from what he relates cbSr^ 
cbhtin^ &it iSAe df bricks (Chip. ^A, BoOkSrdj he siy# 
the G^re^ had th^ torts of bricks, the ^doron (At^&wjf^ 
£h^ tetfiiddron {t/^t^), and the pentadOrbn (il^liBiitbf^ 
The didoron was that In use at Rome, and 15 (Kr^V^i IC 
fiiscbnc5Bption of the real size, from the tSiSie Hiiitoa, 
tH^fafch fiiean^ ot tvro palms, ie immediately tetls vi it 
"Arad a foot limg an^ half a foot broad. NoW^ the Mottt thi^ 
can be made of tW6 palms is a Itogth = 6| ot "^ bt oii 
ibches : but Vitfuvius kne^ that the meastir^, i&ikSii 
j^i&tm, t^as a mere vague denomination, assuiiie'd t^ ifi^ 
in an uncivilized state, and vrhatever vras about tWc^^ h&i 
not three, vtras called didoron ; when about three, but 
not four, they called that length tridoron ; when about 
four palms, they called it tetradoron, and so on. And the 
case seems to be, that in a more enlightened state^ tliejr 
still retained the same denominations, but restrained 
them to precise quantities, yet so, as not to call a length 
of three palms, by the name didoron ; which £doron 
we find here called by Vitruvius a foot long : and by 
this reasoning, three palms would have been more than 
a foot ; yet the most that we can make of them. Would 
be lOj of our inches, of course the foot Vitruvius alludes 
to, must be less than 10^ inches. 

But though this proves something in fevor of the 
pyramidic foot, the argument is but negative : I shall 
therefore adduce a more satisfactory proof, that will be 
better understood from what is premised, than it wbuld 
otherwise have been. 

V itruvius, then, Chap. 8th ibid : informs us that when 
the pop'ulatidn of R<ym^ bfecttlme tob' niteetous to be 
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lodged ia bouses within the boundaries of their city. 

which were built only one story high, (i. e. what we 

call a ground floor), they were obliged to build houses 

ofseveral stories high, and of course to make the walls very 

cousiderably thicker ; and lest they should too much 

narrow the streets, by the great thickness of the walls, 

the law restrained them to the thickness of one foot aiid 

an half; thus impeded by law from building street-fronts 

of brick, they were ol)Iiged to use either wrought stone 

or that kind called cementa : for though a didoron hrici 

fttd ho^f which would form proper bond, sufficed for 

ho'tises.on ground-floors, they must have had, says 

^itruvius, two or tJfree pricks tengih-wise for the thickness 

^** the walls, when they were run up several stories high, 

^ndjiere I must just observe, what the reader may ife- 

P^^widupon, that the Romans at first, as well as the Oreeks, 

?• ^«d onjy unbumt bricks ; a fact which Mr. King, in his 

'^^^^xmimenta antiqua, treats rather too problematically. 

JHow from all that is above premised concerning 

'^^^icks, and all is fairly extracted out of Vitruvms, it is 

8t manifest, the foot and half, allowed by law, could 

^t be of the Cossutian foot : which would produce 

5l:.l in jif, a thickness, of even brick wall, sufBcient for a 

^^e%ht of four stories ; whereas Vitruvius says the foot 

^^nd iiaif admitted of the use of brick work only on 

%round floors. 

As Vitruvius, then, said before, that the didoron, 

•Xised by the Romans, though by it's name it implied a 

\ength of two palms=6 J or 7 of our inches, was a foot long 

5'et was not threepalms lOJ of our inches; it follows that 

the foot, to which he alludes, must have been of a length 

^somewhere between 7 and lOj inches English : and 

7+10J=17i, and this divided by S quotes 8,75, and the 

p pyramidic 
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pyramidic foot is 8,7552: certainly, as 52 of 10 000 p 
in an inch, is no object,^ the reasoning is conclus 
and it is fairly proved, Vitruvius and the Roman pe* 
used the foot of the pyramid standard, which exa 
falls in with, illustrates, and verifies all above said of 
prohibitory Roman law. 

That the Syracusians still use this foot, we k: 
from our common tables, wherein it is noted 8.758 
our inches, and called the foot of Archimedes : and 
variation between this and the pyramidic foot is onl 
parts of 10 000 into which an inch is divided, no ol 
in itself, and might easily have happened in transfe 
from old to new specimens : and I have repeat 
found as much as a sixteenth of an inch variation 
our two foot rules. No wonder, therefore, some 
smaller difference should be found in ancient specii 
even when engraved on brass ; since the ten thousai 
part of an inch is an imperceptible quantity. 

And if we make an allowance, even in a less dej 
than is found amongst our carpenters rules, for una^ 
able 'minute errors in trankfering from one instrui 
to another; it will be found, that the Roman Archit 
at this day, use a measure, (under a different denom 
tion, probably the better to distinguish it from 
modemly invented foot-measure,) so near to the 
ramidic foot, as, to preclude all doubt of it's having 
for it's origin : in our tables it is noted in the dec 
fraction of our foot, .732,this multiplied by 12 prod 
8.784, and by subtracting the pyramidic foot 8.7 
there rests the differenceonlyof 0.0288=3 of an hun< 
and twenty-six into which an inch is imagined to b< 
vided, very nearly; how easily might so small a diffen 
have happened in the lapse ofmany centuries, and can 

see 
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sceptic even deny, that the measure called the Palmus 
Bomanus of 8.784 to be the continued tradition of the 
pyramidic foot. The utility, therefore, of this discovered 
foot, in reading and consulting ancient authors, is made 
apparent : and it's perpetuity and universal adoption, 
till v^ithin a few centuries back, is proved incontrover«> 
tibly from facts of sufficient notoriety. 



CHAPTER IV. 

OF THE MEASURE CALLED CUBIT, AND OF THS 

ANTIQUITY OF THE GREAT PYRAMID OF 6IZA, 

WITH OTHER INCIDENTAL OBSERVATIONS. 

THE modems appear to have been as uncertain 
and divided in opinion concerning the measure called 
Cubit, as they have been confused and discordant about 
a fixture of measure for the foot. And this will ever be 
the case, when superstructures are raised on false ground. 
The fallacy seems to spring from the prevalent notion, 
that the origin of linear measures was no other than the 
members of the human body, as the denominations of 
such measures sufficiently indicate : and what ground 
more unsettled and vague. 

I have already, in the preceeding chapter, discussed, 
as far as necessary, the origins called palm, foot and 
passus : and come now to the denomination Cubit, con- 
cerning the value and quantity of which, very strange 
opinions and assertions have been advanced, some 
maintain it to be a foot and half, without any specification 
of the kind of foot to which they allude: others contend 
for a foot and three quarters, and leave us to guess what 
foot they mean; Some would have us believe the origin 

F3 of 
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of die cubit, die term itself indkatri^ sniKtlifi^ apfier« 
taimng to the elbovr, is the length from die exnesiiij 
of the elboir to t'ae end of the middle finger r othen 
with nAer more propntty^ (as the whole elbofw in their 
notion is inchided,; say it is to be taken fiom the dwal 
der to die wrist, since firom the wrist to the 
of the middle finger, is appropriated to anodier 
nation, called by the Greeks Ortbodoron. But all 

are Tagoe unsatisfactory determinations to m nund 
intent on the discorerr of truth. 

The measure called Cubit, then, is deriTed finom die 
game permanent standard, from which the original foot 
measare has been inferred, and undeniably asrccTtnined 
to baye been in almost uniyersal circulation, till withia 
a few centuries preceding our time. In the Pyramid cf 
Ciza^ then, we shall find the standard of the Cubit : fa 
the Granite Chest therein fixed, furnished the ancient 
Egyptians, not only a foot measure, for common usea^ 
by. one of the ten parts, into which ifs length was 
divided ; but also, l^ an assumption of a fourth part cf 
it's length, they .obtained an authentic integral measme 
better adapted than, any other to a purpose, the most 
iiTipr;rtant to them of all others, Tiz, a criterion called 
Nilometre, by which they ascertained the gradual rise 
of the fertilizing waters of the Nile : since their lands 
were only fruitful in proportion as those waters rose and 
*'*;pandeiL This larger measure yrhich admitted of fi4 
digitH, is, ttt this day, the Cubit of Cairo. 

These cubits are now called by the Inhabitants of 
I^gypt Draa el bellady, interpreted peek,* 90 of these 

peeks 
* fte. Viewi in Eg) pt by Luigi Mayer Bojren hii torlcal gallery 

Vta-nua, 1801. 
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peeks are graven on a column, the base whereof stands 
on a level with the bed of the Nile, the column being 
inclosed in the centre of a round tower with an aperture 
at the bottom to admit into it the waters of the river, wirti 
which it coninumicates. Two of these peeks (i. e. two 
cubits) are left at the bottom of the column witljout any 
divisions marked on them, as the sludge usually settles 
to that height, the other 18 peeks, or cubits, are each 
divided into 24 equal parts, or digits, and for more con- 
venient perception, the column is dressed in cants ; so 
that a peek begins on the right hand cant, and the line, 
where that terminates, passes on to the left hand cant, 
and there commences the second peek ; then a peek to 
the right hand cant, and so on alternately to the com« 
\)letiori of the number of peeks, each having 94 digits 
xnaiked in the stone. These 20 peeks are equal to 
:ft.36 in.5i English : qt exactly ft.36 in.5,76 

^tiw the granite Chest, in the pyramid, comprizies 

in it*s length just four peeks, or cubits, and iii the height 

of 90 peeks, is repesited five times : and it has been 

"^"before conclusively proved that a tenth part of the length 

bf this Chest was the foot universally adopted by the 

'"incient Egyptians, Greeks and Romans, down to the 

time of f liny, perhaps long after, since we find it is still 

*iised at Home by architects, certainly the most likely 

cbafaeters to retain it 

As this standard Chest, in length 4 cubits i8=ft.7, 
296, or, ft.7 in.3,552 English : of course one cubit is 
■=ft.i,B24, or, fLl in.9,888. 

But of the ancient foot, of the pyraift id-standard, 
the cubit comprizes 9^ ; the Nilometre 90 Cubits=50 ; 
thcGfessus or step 1 Cubit=2| ; the Passus or pace 
ttee proof in last Chap.) 2 Cubits=5 ; 5iO CnbitB = 125 

which 
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which is the fifth part of the stadium ; S50 cubits=6S5, 
which is the Roman or Italian stadium ; 2000 cubits=: 
5000, which is the Italian mile containing 1000 paces 
of 5 pyramidic feet each. 

And 4 Cubits the length of the granite Chest, 
s=10 pyramidic feet is the fathom of the Hebrews : and 
is a very convenient length for a measure to cany in 
the hand ; after the manner the French carry the toise, 
the Romans the cane, (which is in reality the 4 Cubits 
with only an excess of about ^^th's of an inch English, 
as accounted for in last Chap.) and as we use our ten 
foot rod. 

And 400 Cubits=1000 pyramidic feet equal to the 
side of the pyramid's base, and is the Stadium of the 
Egyptisms. 9O0 000 Cubits = 500 000 pyramidic feet 
are eqtial to a meridional degree, if taken very near the 
equator: of course T2 000 000 of Cubits equal 180 000 000 
of pyramidic feet, are equal to the circumference of 
the Earth; these pyramidic feet reduced to ours^s 
131 328 000 : and by the degree, lately measured, by the 
French, in 45® .. 43 latitude, the circumference, in our 
feet, is 131 607 504. The difference of 279 504 
feet, may partly be accounted for, if we conceive the 
builders of the pyramid, took the degree at, or near the 
equator ; for different experiments have been made in 
various latitudes, and the degrees are invariably found 
longer, the nearer the trial is made towards the pole : 
Mr. Norwood, our country-man, cautiously made the 
experiment between London and York, somewhere 
about 52® latitude, and found 132 190 560 for the cir- 
cumference by his measure of a degree, and the differ* 
ence between him, in 52® latitude, and the French, in 
45® latitude, is much greater, bemg 683 056 feet, than 

between 
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betrweenthe astronomers of the Pyramid, and the French, 
Tlxe diflFerence of latitude from 45^ .. 43 to 52®, is 6^ ..17. 
The founders then, of the pyramid, by taking the degree 
somewhere between the equator and 38° latitude ; have 
as good a title to reputation in astronomical accuracy, 
as either the French or Mr. Norwood. 

From this decisive and pleasant concurrence of facts, 
tlie reality of the quantity, the utility, the antiquity of 
tlie origin of the pyramid Cubit is fairly proved, and is 
satisfactorily ascertained in English measure ; though 
incommensurate with the Paris pied de Roy, or any of 
the monumental Roman feet : and this greatly facilitates 
calculations made by English feet , when required to be 
ascertained in equivalents of pyramidic feet or cubits. 

But before I draw any further inferences from the 

discoveries, or perhaps I should say revival of facts, 

C«unk, through the inattention of the learned, into a 

temporary oblivion), now submitted to their consider- 

^tion, by one who has little to boast of beyond taste and 

^ligefnce, in such a pursuit; I will hazard the experiment 

^nd see what progress I can make in the investigation 

^^ the antiquity of this interesting monument, this 

paragon so replete with principles of science, the great 

pyramid of Giza, or ancient Memphis. 

There appears no convincing reason to conclude 
fte other pyramids to be coeval with this, as may be 
gathered from the sequel of the present discussion. I 
*^ave before observed, that were I to hazard a conjecture 
^f this pyramid being erected by the antediluvians, I 
should not want for arguments to bear me out. But if 
^ have deceived myself, and should fail in this attempt : 
*^dl the pyramid will neither fail, nor suffer any dimi- 
^ytion of it's beneficient utility in assisting in further 
^covertes. It 
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It has been a rery pfrerailing, not to aqt geaew^Ll 
opmioo, that the sands which environ the Pyramid 
kide a great part of it's reclining sides» next to 
foundation^ have been drifted by the winds firom fribam 
parts of those regions, and lodged, in the ciicoitoim^ 
strata now seen, on every side of it A strange propertj^j 
surely^ must be imagined in those winds, thus iBTwiaUL;^^ 
to combine their efforts, to bury this stupendoqs mpnim 
tain of art, without ever taking back any part of themx 
deposite. Strange, however, as it appears to me» it hmA 
been received by most writers and visitors of the P9^* 
ramid, which opinion I now shall venture to combat. 

At the time Herodotus reported the length of it:^^ 
side of the base to be 800 feet, (proved above to be ^of 
the standard Chest and equal to ft.583, in^of oun), ^mJH 
will agree that he dug not, like the French of late tbrou^S^ 
the sands, in search of the exact length of the fymd^^^* 
tions of a pile, which he was led to believe to be f 
sepulchral monument ; but only measured oa tK^ie 
adventitious surface, and that probably to no gr^^ 
exactness, but thought a few feet of no such ccmsequen 
ar to spoil the round number 800, by inserting them. 

Now if the surface had continued- to rise by 
incessant arrival of sand ; as, about 2000 years affc^^' 
Herodotus, Mr. Greaves, professor of astronomy, m<^ 
accurately measured the side of the base also on 
a^lventitious surface, he must have necessarily fouft.^ 
from 9000 years accumulation of sand against the accli^^* 
ing sides, a much less length of side, than Herodot*-^* 
records ; whereas he made the length 693 feet Engli>^» 
which exceeds it by 110 feet And the learned adi<^^* 
.that we may depend on the veracity of Herodotus 
such matters as fell under his cognizance ; and who 
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eay Mr. Gieaves an equal character? This kiference« 
ien» may fairly be drawn^ that the winds in those re* 
ions have been imperceptibly stripping the sand-covered 
ides of this Pyramid, for at least 2000 years, instead of 
x6ieasing the accumulation. This conclusion, however, 
^ts. not entirely on the accuracy of these stated dimen« 
iohj^ The argument is supported by these further 
on^ideiations :— — ^ 

All who have written on the Pyramids, agree in one 
9int» thpugh scarce any two in many others, that the 
U}ds which cover the surface of the rock, and are ac- 
tigaulated about the sides of the Pyramids, are adven« 
t^us. But by what agency, is the question? Most have 
ikest it for granted, without further investigation, they 
3iva been brought by the winds : and indeed we read of 
XHiderful effects thus produced in those regions of the 
irth: as tremendous columns of sand, raised by the 
ap«blPtts whirlwinds, to the great terror of the alarmed 
^veUers: but where do we ever read of these phenomena 
^coming9tationary even for a day ? Common observation 
aches us, that fine sands and pulverized earth, are in- 
iriably driven by the wind from higher grounds and 
Lmmits, and lodged in vales. All readers and travellers 
idw the surface, whereon the Pyramid stands, is the 
immit of an extensive rising ground or covered rock, 
, a sufficient distance from the mountains of Lybia, to 
.ve the winds free access to the site, whereon the Py* 

• 

imid is built. And it is directly contrary to common* 
iLperience, to attribute that deposite of sand to the 
jency of the wind, since the removal of it is rather the 
aiural and invariable effect of that agitated element. 
Lnd that this has been the case with the sands deposited 
|[b9ut the Pyramid^ the greater altitude of them at the 

G time 
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time of Herodotus, and the less altitude^ when 
Greaves visited the Pyramid, seems to be a proof 
ting nothing but accuracy in their statements^ to 
demonstration: and though no man is infallible, ciin i 
b^ reasonable to argue two such reputable characters 
as Greaves and Herodotus, could either of them, in ^ 
short a length, as at most one stadium or furlong,, ha^v^ 
deviated from the other and from truth, by 110 feet? 

But if this deposite of sands is not the effect of tlm< 
winds, by what agency came it there? Not by any 
traordinary over-flowing of the Nile, from which a 
dement might be left; for it is known, that river nev 
rose to near the height of that plain of rock, nor 
there any kind of shell-fish in the Nile; whereas shel 
and petrified oysters are found in the saQds about tVcM 
Pyramids. 

And it must be allowed, when this Pyramid of Gi2 

was built, there were no such depths either of sands ^ 

f" ■ 

earth upon the rock, as in the time of Herodotus, fra^r 
the absurdities that would follow such a suppositiox^ 
since the builders must first have dug out their dep-tl 
of sand equal in extent to twelve English acres; an^ 
when their work was completed, must be argued to hav^ 
filled in, against the acclining sides, to the level of the 
former surface, and thus have buried a considerable part 
of their own work. 

From these positions, it evidently appears, this 
Pyramid must have been erected by the Antediluvians: 
and, the universal deluge, called Noah's flood, and the 
description given of it in Holy Writ, will account, in a 
satisfactory manner, for the lodgment of sands on the 
surface of that extensive rock. 

We 
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We know the dreadful effects even of a partial 
inundation : in these days^ we frequently hear of the 
turbulent element sendmg down such impetuous torrents 
of rain, as to force away trees and cottages, and harrow 
up the verdent sod, blending the soil, the loam, the clay 
and sands, with it's rapid current, as it rolls to distant 
vales, and lets down the stolen burthen, when once at 

' rest How awfully and more violently did all this take 
place in- the wrathful flood that deluged the earth : 
when the windows of the skies were opened and the 
gushing torrents fell precipitate on land and seas, tearing 
up the natural strata, disturbing the sandy-beds of 
rivers, hurrying away promiscuously heaps of com, 
shrubs, lofty elms and oaks, with the fostering glebe, 

' which cherished them, into distant vallies, and buried 
all with heterpgenious matter, forced up by sudden 
bursts of mountain-like torrents, from the .angry clouds! 
What wonder then, the appropriate and natural stratum 
of rich soil, which, at first, clothed this extensive rock 
and displayed a beauteous verdure, should then be torn 
off and driven, partly, perhaps, to the Nile and to othe^ 
rivers, and partly to the seas and distant vales : and the 
stripped rock, after the waters ceased to rage, received 
from their sediment, in yjace of it's former coating, a 
cumbersome burthen of blended shells and sands, to 
become in after times, when dissolved and pulverized 
by the calcining heat of the sun, the imperceptible 
employment of the busy winds. 

These sands, on the subsiding of the waters, were 
probably very near the summit of the Pyramid. Nor do 
I doubt but the apex was severed from it by the impe- 
tuosity of the waters, while in their unabated rapidity, 
and thus left the flat, which has furnished variotis 

G S conjectures 
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conjectures. It is natural to conclude the heavier 
particles of sand, when the ivriteirs becamfCf tranqutf, 
#ould sink first, and the lighterpartides of course, bott 
on account of their texture, as well as their more exposed 
situation, would easily pulverize, and be sooner ctmv^yed 
by the winds to distant places, than the pondtsrous 
compressed layers, intermixed with shells and portians 
of loam, which more immediately covered the tfides 
of Htke Pyramid, nearer to the rock. Of course the 
reduction of this consolidated mass, has been, by "sfol^ 
degrees, and it's dispersion, by the winds, so impercep^ 
tible, as to defeat observation. 

Hience it may have easily come to pass, that iSie 
^itors of this Pyramid, who became itfs historians; 
might judge, the sands which encompass the Pyhonid 
on every side and extend overthe plain, were eitiieir the 
natural coat, or at most increased by an accession o* 
Sand brought by the winds: and the deception, concealed 
by these apparently natural effects, could only be 
fletected by softie sUch experiment as I have herein 
iKuggested, viz, the comparing of dimensions taken at 
very distant periods. 

In about 2000 years, viz, from the time of Herodotus 
to the present, I calculate -the height to have been 
diminished about 95 of our feet, and at present only 
about 30 of our feet remain, which the French dug 
through at the corners of the Pyramid, and thus ascer- 
tained the real length of the side of the base : and by 
the calculation made, it appears, if the dimensions by 
Herodotus and Greaves may be d^ended on, thalt the 
winds have removed the sands, at the rate of about 47 
feet perpendicular in a 1000 years : then by allowance 
made for the more rapid progress in removal, from the 

advantage 
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advantiige fli(ei #iiid8 would itave cm the greater altitude 
<>f ifhe^andu, we will take the average at 40 feet^ each 
of iSMiOdd^ yefars fiiMe tlte deluge, which makes, inchi- 
siv^ of the f>te8etft SO, an attitude of saadB, at liie 
subeiding of the wallers, equid te 190 feet, and the entire 
altittrtfeof Hflie F^MnsM from the centre of the aiea of 
(he baite; toAe rertieal point of the apex, is ft.681. 8& 
and the side of the Ifaae ft.799S English. 

fifence itwiH'be fimnd that the solid contents of the 
J^mid i»=«=4 1S9 894 cubic yards. And the sqiiaie of 
tile base ttmltiplied into 1$0 feet, (the altitude of the 
elands iSiet Die flood) produce 1^1 140 070 enbic feet 
==3 t4i5 9t?8 cubic yards. This I insert, to show the 
absurdity- of the opinitm of Ae Pyramid being built since 
the di^ltrge, because the builders must have had to dig 
out and reniove a quantity of sand, almost equal to the 
solid contents of the entire Pyramid, which, when finish* 
ed, would have been encompassed by a depth of sand 
almost one third of ifs height 

But if any should be so sceptically mclined as to 
question the above position upon the mere possibility 
that Greaves or Herodotus, or even both, may have 
erred in their dimensions; and may have differed above 
4!00 feet from each other; at least, they cannot expect 
to find credit, if they pretend the winds have brought 
the present accumulation: for whoevierread of winds 
that imperceptibly convey fish shells, and petrified 
oysters to such a distance? Now the present strati^ 
takc^ at the altitude of 31 feet, would produce an 
e>ccavation equal to 611 177 cubic yards, which the 
builders according to these sceptics, must have had to 
dig out and clear away : a task sdtogether as incredible^ 
as the supposition of the conveyance of shetieji^absurdw 

I 
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I cannot omit to notice, before I proceed, a parti* 
colar, that seems to me rather extraordinaiy, ylz, that 
so many ingenious and learned men, have taken so much 
pains to ascertain the dimensions of this Pyramid, under 
a full persuasion of it's primary end being for a sepul- 
chral purpose. For on this supposition, what benefit to 
mankind, or what interest could the most curiou$ 
antiquary have in ascertaining it's precise width and 
height ? The case is indeed- of late, different ; and it is 
now, no longer an object of mere curiosity^, but of very 
essential utility, both by furnishing a criterion by whidi 
lecorded dimensions read in ancient authors, as HaN)do- 
tus, Vitruvius, Pliny and others, are ascertained; and also 
by holding out for our acceptance, a permanent, and 
primeval standard of measure, whereof the adequate 
dhrisions, might long since, have determined the deno- 
minations of less measures, had it been adhered to, 
without the interruption of the various, injudicious, and 
discordant determinations of measures throughout the 
different nations of the world, which prove that such 
an universal standard has been a desideratum, for many 
centuries past 

With how much more propriety, then, might the 
French literati have adopted this standard, proved, 
(above p. 48th) to be a meridional degree, only in a dif« 
ferent latitude, from that, in which they measured theirs; 
and how much more likely to succeed in recommending 
it to other nations, since it perfectly accord^ with ancient 
and primeval measures? While the metre they have set 
forth, and vainly held up as a portion of a standard from 
nature, ^agrees not with any other established measure, 
either ancient or modem : I say vainly, because it is not 
true, that they have measured and found the exact me* 

ridional 
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ridional degree, in any of the latitudes, wherein they 

have made the experiment; as professor Bygge has very 

convincingly proved. But this' subject will be resumed 

in a subsequent chapter. To return, then, ifrom thia 
^ort digt^ion,— — • 

I must allow that all the proofe adduced in support 
of the antediluvian origin of the great open Pyramid, 
equally apply to the contiguous Pyramids ; but this by 
no means proves, that because they also are of antedi- 
luvian date, it is necessary they should be coevaL Cer- 
^nly firom the creation, to the time of the deluge, the 
greet number of inhabitants of the earth, were as liable 
to have a select number who might be as equal to such 
^nterprizes, as an equivalent number can be argued to 
^» since the deluge; nay, rather more equal if strength 
^^d stature avail, since we read of inany of them being 
giants (Gen. Chap. 6th. ) 

I shidl offer my reasons presently, for believing the 

^i^'eat Pyramid, the subject of this discussion, was erected 

long before the others, in it's vicinity: which, when pro-. 

^^d, accounts for the destruction of it*s apex and coating: 

^liile the others, erected nearer to the time of the deluge, 

^t may be even 1000 yearn after the great one, retained 

^th their apex and coating: in which lapse of time, 

^he coat or casing of this first pyramid, might become 

by age less firm in the beddings, and more easily fall a 

9^y to the raging torrent, which^ for the same reason, 

forced away the apex. 

Convinced^as I am of these Pyramids being ante« 
^iluvian, I come now to the investigation of the found-* 
crs, and of the end they proposed in building them. And 
first, who was the founder of the great open Pyramid? 

^c are informed by Josephus^ that a memorial was 

preserved 
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preserved amongst the Jews* of an ancient traditioii, 
that the most religious of the long-lived ancient fietthera^ 
before the deluge» who were the most direct descendants 
of Seth, had employed much of their time in puttii^r 
together successive astronomical observations; the xe- 
membrance of the first of which, had been pieaerred^ by 
the posterity of Shenu-— Pursuantly with such tradition* 
Josephus even goes so far as to intimate, that Almighty 
God bestowed on those ancestors of mankind, a loager 
term of years, on account of their commendable exertions 
and good use they made of their time in astronomical 
and geometrical discoveries; which required a longer 
period of time than that allotted since, for the life of 
man.* See Antiq. Judeorum lib. 1st Chap. 3rd. secL Wh. 
The inference I draw from the above remarkable 
passage is, that the perfect geometrical figure, which I 
shall prove the Pyramid to be; if s commensurabilitjr^of 
parts with the whole ; the scientific approach of the side 
of it*s base to a meridional degree of the circumference 
of the earth ; and the useful solutions of problems de- 
ducible from it; bespeak it the production of those 
immediate descendants of Seth, and the fiiithfiil that 
adhered to them, distinguished in Holy Writ, by the ap- 
pellation of the sons rf 6od, as the rest were called the 
ehildren of men. 

And since the above recorded traditions letained by 
a society of people, who have so feithfuUy and diligently 
preserved and handed down, the sacred writings of the 
old Testament, are certainly both important and worthy 
of attention ; there can be nothing either extravagant or 

unreasonable 



* This quotation I huve ta|;en as I fomid it in Mr. 
iliunsmoita antiqua. Vol 1. page 142. 
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ifoieawnabief ia attributii^; this perfect produciioh, 

iaflficieoUy pioyed to be ante<UIuvian, to the beneficent 

^cMts of tboise sons cf God, with a view to transmit to 

poaterity^ a magnificent paragon of the mote useful 

partly of the many scientific discoveries made in tho 

rarly part of their long well speni lives. 

And even independant of the i^utbority of the tra^ 

^tkHud testimony above mentioned; what should 

impede out belief that these antediluvians, dignified in 

JBl<^ Scripture with ^uoh a distinguishi^ appelbition^ 

were men cf natural goo4 parts, and that amongst them, 

I^iqM have been found some men of surpassing talents ; 

men of jefined taste, skill, judgment, and every mental 

.^BdowBaent; since they were^ immedi$itely descended 

from jum, who, in jceceiving his existence, received, at 

the $fant time, maturity of knowledge, to an extent 

^qal Mrely, if not surpassing that of afiy of his 

immediate descei^lants: and this first of men lived long 

enoogb, to have been consulted, even by the very pro- 

jectocs of the design for promoting science by the 

invention, and erection of aspecimw indicative of some 

.cftJie'more useful branches of geometrical discoveries^ 

sod vf4lich might also serve mankind, in ag^ then to 

come, aa a perpetual and permanent metrical standard^ 

br the various well knowp purposes of human life. 

What is there, I repeat it, what, either extravagant 

or unreasonable, it believing those a^ntediluvian father^ 

tlioae sons of God, to have been the fosterers of science^ 

tlie promoters of the arts, and the accqmfdishers of the 

Queans to give perpetuity U> usef^I discoveries, zStet 

^natprity of age enabled them progressively to' bring to 

light, the secrets of the arte and sciences, the seedi^ 

Ifrhereof tb^ iidierited^ firom their^ and our grandest 

nSiie? , ' 

H Shall 
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Shall we extol the wisdom of a Plato, the ethics ot 
ii Socrates, the theorems of a Pythagoras; admire the 
ingenious mechanic inventions of an Archimedes, the 
mathematical improvements of a Van Culen and a New- 
ton ; and refuse to allow such excellent endowments of 
mind, to be a participation of similar talents, bestowed 
by Heaven on those Sons of God? Shall we say that the 
memorial of traditions, which flowed from a wisdom 
and knowledge inspired into the human mind, at first, 
not by a superstitiously deified Minerva, but by the 
eternal living God, was less promptly embraced, less 
assiduously cultivated by antediluvian favorites of the 
sciences ; than the diminished portions of it were, in 
after ages, by men, whose lives were contracted withifi 
the span of a century ; and whose mental faculties tvere 
more or less narrowed, by the first impressions of su- 
perstition and vice ? Why set bounds, then, to our ideas 
of the consequent superexcellence of antediluvian 
•paragons, and not rather exult that, at least, one useful 
specimen of them, the Pyramid in question, remains to 
us out of the general wreck of many others by the deluge? 

It is very ap|)arent, this Pyramid, either by the 
deluge, or some other agency, has suffered dilapidation^ 
as before observed ; and has be en stripped of it's former 
coat ; and now exibits to view the coarse gradations of 
rough stones of an enormous size, which have struck 
Pliny, and other visitors with amazement, at the con- 
templation of such ponderous magnitudes, elevated to 
so great a height. Now without running into the 
absurd supposition, some have indulged in, concerning 
Adam's lofty stature ; we know from Scripture, some 
of the antediluvian descendants of Adam were giants; 
the offspring, indeed, of the sons of God, by their 

marriages 
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marriages with the daughters of men : yet ii can scarce 

be imagined^ that the analogy between those gianta and 

their fiithers^ was so disproportionate, as to admit of 

either parent being of the common stature of men after 

the deluge ; surely the immediate descendants of Seth 

and Enos, were of larger stature than we are. This 

once admitted, the inference is not unreasonable, that 

the management of these gigantic stones, so large and , 

ponderous in their mountain-like collection, as to 

^vithstand the impetuosity of the waters of the deluge, 

H^as attended with less difficulty, in the hands of those 

biulders, than stones of half the size, would be in the 

hands of our masons. And though neither of these 

suppositions obtains in the idea of such stones, being 

liaised by. the naked hands ; the advantage of stature, 

^nd of course, proportionate strength, must be allowed 

Very great in dressing, or hewing, or in working assistant 

engines, such ^ the jack amongst us. 

By common rollers and levers, the largest of those 
stones might easily be conveyed' to the foot of the 
pyramid : the elevation, therefore, is all that excitesf 
"fonder : and without incumbering the discussion of 
^l^is achievement, with Mr, King's notion of sloping 
^^nk» &c (Munimenta Antiqua Vol I, p. 264) , by means 
^f the simple instruments, called jacks, applied to the 
ends of each stone, and worked by men of greater 
strength, than men have in these days^ they might easily be 
^i8edtoabQut4 or4J feet ofheight, the grea test eleva.tion 
*^y stone, in the pile, would require ; for, the ground- 
course being laid, each stone, for the next ^ourse, by 
^hese jacks, might be raised, till the bottom of it was a^ 
'^igh, as the top of the ground course ; wd then by 
^^Ikrs and strong lexers with machines^ which are 

H« easUy 
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euSfy cootrfred far raspepdi]^, at so tauSi wit fcrigU^ 
in each rep e ate d effort^ the stone raised hf flie jacb, 
however potiderocD and large, when suspended m^lkt 
most easily be conducted to iff heddii^r and tins 
gti sp eiid i ng implemezit may be werf msafHt nf Wt 
conitroctiony nodiing more than two pieces of tiQiber» 
with a heM, at their jonction at top, on Ae fiHhciple 
pf the head of the king post, in a tmSsed roof; wfcidi 
head, if made of iron, widi shpnlders, (as in moft) t» 
leceiye the ends c^ Vbe timbers tt right ^t^ei^ wodA 
he eqnal to the suspending any we^t; ( coHMfctid t(r 
it by a chain of sufficknt stitmgth,) that canbe fe a th ia fcd i 
in tiie space it extends fiom one leg to the 6&^^ 
Whereas a machine, to suspend and elevalt!^ it Hit 
wime time, in of a cQm|dex tiahUfiei actinj^ by Inffieys 
and windlasses kct necisss^ indeed f6t ithlkgtcf 
greater heights, than can be reached by jades. 

Thus might these stones have been {pHed fiotii 
eonrsb to conrse, rollicl^ aiid levers might hate dsMteyeA 
tiietai to the foot of the Pyramid, jacks ind » u!i tid ia tei - » 
migfct have raised them up gradually from dne ftsiA^ 
course to another, till the whole were compbaled. Aid, 
howeirer defective this my description may be, t doubt 
ilot but it was, by some strch process, this FyinedEhid ^s 
bttiit For what wonder is it, that, men miidh larg^ *id 
stronger, than out workmen, should be abte to wotk 
krge jack's, to this effect ; when, even by commdn jadn, 
our men can raise the front of a house, when i^tak ftcfm 
if p level? And if Archimedes invented the toeaAsbf rids^ 
ihg ships out of the Witter, why not extend Ae inventive 
faculty, tpso'meoftheingemdusantefffiftiViatis? And if 
strength be an acquisition, in periprmiiig great ^xploi)^^ 
certainly thej^ had t!he advantage. 

The 
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"The sdetiti^cperfectionBof the greatt open Pyrtmid^ 

^taich HHII be flie subject of the ensuing chapter, be* 

epekk it*8 Foundere men of virtudus pursuits; men, who, 

aiter ireceiving of Heaven, all necessary talents for 

astrofioniical and geonietrical discoveries, commendabbf 

applitdd themselves to the most rational and probable 

iheaibii in their power, of extending, by a scientific 

tpedmttkt As miich of that knowledge, as possible, to gene« 

iiH^lis, then to come; in order that their posterity, like 

ttef)^ {)TOgenitorSi might by laudible eitertkms, transmit 

tb ftfter agesj not only the Divine consolatory tradition 

0^ Uie repealed promise of Redemption, but also the 

iteHtoHals of those priciples, from Which, both easy an(j^ 

clettaifli deductions might be drawn, for the two-fok( 

^tit)^oiie^ of utility and delight; the two great springs of 

^iocial ^tiablishments. Of this character is, and waii 

l!^y Ibem intended to be, the grand Pyramid of Giza. 

Btft h^ !io metos can the same be said of the oliier 

S^yraiiiidl in ifs Vicinity : which, as before m^^tioned, 

^te doubtless antediluvian also, and from tiieir more 

^Ctetilre fitB^ of preservation appear to have been erected 

Mmth ncattrer to the time of the deluge. But it appears not 

.^Mt the founders of them had any such laudable design 

i^tmnsmitttng to ^posterity, scientific specimens. First, 

liecsuse the . component lines of their dimensions are 

^et eMtmensirrate, as in the great Pyramid. Secondly, 

localise they have no open access to the interior, of 

<*ourse no standard comnrensurate with the externa! 

lenglSi ^f Iwffle or other lines; and hence they appear to 

have been erected for no geometricai purpose; and 

ihdlcale their founders to have been some of those, who, 

after their intermarriages with the daughters of men, 

hecaaaie, ^ttot <mly degenerate despisers^df usefal bnow-^ 

ledge 
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ledge, but altogether abandoned to luxury ; intent 
constantly, not on profiting Society in ages to come, but on 
evil, in all kind of extravaga,nce, pomp and vanity ; and 
apparently built the Pyramids, now in quest ion, merely 
for ostentation ; instigated, perhaps, by the urgent 
entreaties of the vain females, who swayed and over- 
ruled the faint efforts of expiring virtue in the breasts 
of the husbands of their new alliance. Hence, pro-. 
bably, the tradition of this female influence, as having- 
occasioned the building of such immence piles, circu* 
lated by the Noachidae, some time after the flood, and 
imperfectly comprehended by their offspring, at length, 
was received as the history of the Pyramids, both as to 
their founders as well as to their end, and thence might 
easily be encumbered with a variety of accounts of men 
and of purposes, that never existed ; till at length the* 
Egyptians, who inhabited that region, after the dispersion 
of the more immediate descendants of Noah, gave into 
all the previous spurious relations ; and thus at last 
were invented, partly by the priestSji and partly by the 
other inhabitants, the fabulous stories of a Cheops, a. 
Rhodope and others, as the founders of the Pyramids^ 
and for the purposes of sepulchral monuments. Whether 
the successors of those Egyptian priests, who gave 
Herodotus his information, believed such fables, it is 
hard to say: but that men of letters, in these inquisitive 
times, should have subscribed to the opinion of any of 
those most ancient Pyramids being erected for a sepulchre 
is altogether unaccountable: especially under the. per* 
suasion of the erection being posterior to the deluge ; 
since the life of man after the deluge, from the age of 
maturity to his dissolution, was but a sufficient term of 
years, for the erection of any one of the three great 

Pyramids 
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Pyramids ; and fond indeed must that Prince have been 
f the thought of death, who could spend his revenue, 
nd all the years of his reign, in preparing his own 
omb!!! 



-O- 



CllAPTER V. 

P THE COMHENSURABILITT AND SCIENTIFIC PtTRPOSfl 

OF THE GREAT PYRAMID. 

THE plan of this Pyramid is acknowledged to be 
geometrical square, whereof the side is, at last, (after 
aving been reported in as many different dimensions, 
3^ there have been visitors) ascertained by^ the French 
tathematicians, while lately in Egypt, to be equal to 
X) cubits of Cairo, or the great Egyptian stadium, 
'hey very reasonably concluded, that dimensions taken 
1 an adventitious surface liable to incessant variation, 
f^ never on a settled level on every pide, must be, 
owever exactly measured, at any stated period, al- 
^gether nugatory and useless. And suspecting that 
e original design of this astonishing pile, was intended, 
>t for sepulchral purposes, but for a much greater and 
ore beneficial service to mankind: caused the adven* 
ious sand and rubbish to be dug out at the comers^ 
search of the commencement of acclination of the 
les, and by these means discovered the true dimensions 
a side of the base. Which might, after such a discovery 
the real foundation at the comers, be easily ascertained 
any exactness ; either by erecting perpendiculars at 
e very extremeties of two comers, and measuring 
e distance from one to the other; or by a plumb-line 
justed at the end of the measuring rod, and let fall to 
e point of the comer in the trench: and they have thus 

explored 



OK|doied the leogdiw vid aie aid to have fimiidl k to te 
cqoal to the great Egyptian rtaJinm = 400 cahtta i^ 
Caiio: and they i^p<^i^ that the indoaed excavitej 
chesty in the upper diamber, cat out of one haid^nypU 
blocks is in length, (aa aacotained by Mr. Greaves, siid 
by some other yisitors of this chamber,} 4 cnbitsexact^ 
they (it is said) also report it to be one hnndredfli poft J 
efdie side ofthe base of the pyramid: and these Fieorfl 
Sarants also give it as their belief, diat die excavatkxt 
^f this chest was origmally intended by the foifliid«8» ifot 

for the reposiUHj of a corpse, as hasbeen the fmnkfi^ 
tmt truly ridiculous opinion, but for a sttodwditl caBa^ 
of capacity; in like manner, as the lengdi Was a Ma^B!* 
dard of linear measure. And 

From this oinnion of the French literati^am^ 
intelligent observer, well read on th^ subjoeC of 
^ramids, can possibly dissent. For who cut 
4he belief, that the discovered real langlh df 
base, happened accidentally to be just 100 timbB 
length of the Chest? And since this Chest must 
heen deposited where it is, at the building of the Fipi^asmJId; 
for it is known to all, who have crept throught the st^a^ 
tened long passage between immense blocks of gran^ 
«nd passed long descending and ascending ^adleriei^ Uf 
Tisit the Chest furnished chamber ; I say to th^se it il 
knowA to be equally impossible to introduce Mdk t 
Chest after the Pyramid was finisihed, as it is -now ti 
purloih it, in an intire state : and the same reaiaioniiig 
obtains as to the supposed lid, of which some peofte 
have dreamed, but which in fact never existed. Sino^, 
I say, this curious Chest was th«fre deposited hy tibt 
architect bimself, he certainly knew it to be €omm0is« 
•turate, in it'iB length, with the -ttd6 of the ^xt§imA 

foundations 
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indatioDS, and did^ no doubt^ so design it, for metrical ^ 
rposes, both by it's precise length, as well as by it's 
>acity: and contrived the access to it, so far difficult - 
1 unpleasant, as to be no inducement to any, but those 

had some interesting decision in view^ to frequent 
\ abode. 

And although the extreme hardness of the granite, 
vi^hich the Chest is made, seems, at present, to argue 
:h precaution unnecessary; since the savage attempts 
;he Arabs and others, to deface it with iron tools, have 
ret succeeded; yet, it must not be forgot, the ancients 

1 a secret, which is now generally, at leasts unknown^ 
mollifying such parts, as where intended to be cut 
ay, even in the hardest porphyries, leavmg the other 
rts in their pristine state. Mr. King, in his note on 
is subject, (Munimenta Antiqua, Vol 1, p. 194) says, 

is informed by Doctor Mayes, a learned chemist, of 
e discovery of acertain preparation of lead rubbed with 
7lunt iron tool, that will presently wear away the hard- 
t granite, or even basaltes: and Mn King thinks the 
rd and 24th verses of the 19th Chap, of Job, are some 
[usion to this method : in the English version his ob« 
rvation obtains: the Vulgate, however, does not so 
ell favor the idea* 

In passing now to the flirther consideration of the 
>mmensurability of the component parts of this Pyra- 
id with the whole, I must incidentally observe, that 
lough the denominations of a foot, a cubit, an aroura, 

plethron, or acre, &c. are assumptions of adequate 
[visions of some of the lines, or of some of the areas of 
lis paragon ; it does not follow that the antediluvian 
)unders of it had in view assumptions of the very same 

ortions of lines and areas, much less similar denomina* 

I tions 
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ikm Monf determinate portionft, whicb thejr in 
adopted^ for ii«es peculiar to their state and co 
all we are certain of in that regard is, their dfli 
tention to commenstirahiHty, firoai which, by t 
qtiate diriMon and tntbdiviaton, a part might be a 
for any metrical purpose, always referable to wmi 
dirif ion, or to the whole. 

The denomination cubit, (as we term it 
assumption of an adequate portion, whereof the 
name is unloiown: the foot is also an adeqwa 
dearf y traced op to the EgyptiatiS) before the ^i 
olthe ootony under Cecrops, and even the donoi 
itself is diklueed from the ancient Gieeks; an al 
tfroura^ and tbe plefhrdn. 

But to proceed to the prooft of this perfect li 
this happy, pleasant, useful c^>mmenBtirabifiC) 
l^yramid of Oiisat whicb, I shidl, to avcnd itt 
measure by the denomination of cubits t (th£ 
Wasures of which the reader may reduce to 
feet by 1^94 when ihe number of feet only is 
«o be as^rtaitaed: which multiplied by 19 is rec 
hi.«l«863 ^ itli iB«9v868;) yet,'in such dimen 
ar^ Id be proved by inferences, tliey will be he 
duced from cubits to pyramidic, and also to Eng] 
ind vice versa. 

That the base or plan df this t^ramld isft 
tricAl ilquare, tod that the side theireof iteast 
eitbitsr alKo that the gimkt Chest, (heretofor 
grtoourty called sarcoph%u«) is four cubits ili lenj 
is dotitdtted in a dide (df the square base, just 10 
are i4icontfo^6i<tlbly usciertained. The questtbn 

What is the Vertical height of the Pyram 
tmht the €e^%H ©f theiiqtiare ba^ to the apex! « 

perpend 
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^31 perpendicularly <»rer the centre of ifae base or area» 
irheii the flat at top is imagined to be perfectly pyra« 
znidicdt by the continuation of the four triangular 8idef» 
Hntil they terminate in a point, which will be called, in 
tbift diflCttSBkmt the apex of the Pyramid? 

The latest account of the admeasurement of the 

Pyrairid by the French, that has fdlen to my lot to pe« 

nne, is tiiat giten by Sir Robert Wilson, who, more like 

the histman than the amateur, amuses his readers, by 

giTing Ihem an nmestraised free sketch of that object, 

irhieh eogrotied the scientific attention and scrutiny of 

the Fsench Savants : «id to assist his reader's memory, 

as it dmdd seem, he reports the result of their studious 

calcidstioDS and accurate measurements, in fiEuniliar 

jroiind Mmbers, saying, 

^ The lieight of the largest Pyramid is, at last, de« 

^^^itivQ^ ascertained by the French to be 600 feet, the 

^^^)t^ 9fit's base 700 feet" I presume he means French 

'^^^t: batwhether French or English feet, the inaccuracy 

^^ the statement is evident from the experiment of the 

^ ^closed Chest, measured by several learned men, who 

^^lee la iiieir statements of it's length, viz, equal 4 cu« 

^iteof Caifo; and frc»n the French themselves we leam^ 

^I^ Urn we hundreth part of the length of the base: 

^{lich length, in English feet, is 79&*6; and this reduced 

^ French pied de Roy, or Paris feet, is 683.146 &c» 

^EJmee iS seen that the round number 700 feet, whether 

^i^ich or English, accords not with the ascertained true 

Measure of the length* And it is feir to conclude, that 

%h0 round number 600 feet of height, is quite as incorrect 

Ihr the true height; as the 700 are {pi the true length. 

How to 4MMH»ne the 600 as French fee^ which k 
lacNil probity intended by Sir R^heit^ and reduce tfa^lo 

19 .to 
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to &i^b, they will pnMliice 640.8 for the height; and 
700 French, prodoce 747^ English feet for the kngdt 
If then we soppoee Sir Robert's recorded height too 
much for the true height, in the same propcMrtion as bis 
recorded length, is found too much lor the true kngdi; die 
statement then is thus, as 747^ : 799J6 :: 640^ : fSa^U 
fcc for the height by Sir Robert's statements, corrected 
by the true dimension of the l^igth of die Pyramid's ImB^ 
But as this height of 625 &c feet English, meidy t9^ 
inference of a corrected statement,, may not be ao ut^ 
factory as to exclude all doubt; it will serve, howefi 
to prove the much greater inaccuracies in die 
recorded heights, by other authors, of whom notoe ha^^ 
asserted above 500 English feet, as the Vertical altitud^^ 
We are now to consider also this height infered from S^ 
Roberts record, corrected by an indisputable '^critehox:^ 
is only from the centre of the base to the oeniieoir tfai:^ 
flat at top, which, whatever it's real sides may be, wi^ 
certainly add something to the above infered aliitiide » 
6S5 Sec English feet; and with this additi<m, die heigS^ 
will be found to approach so very near to the dimeturio!!"^ 
which I shall prove, will constitute the perfection of dK:^ 
ancient geometrical paragon; as to leave no nxmi 
hesitation even, in deciding, that^ and no other, is the 
vertical height, when the sides of the Pyramid are, o/ 
are imagined to be, carried up to an apex. 

First, then, the triangular sides of the Pyramid are 
now ascertained to be isosceles trigons, whereof each 
has for it's base, the length of the Pyramid's base ; as- 
suming, then, for the perpendicular of this triangle, the 
whole length of it's base ; that is for the shortest possible 
line from the verticle angle, to the side of the base, which 
of necessity falls on the said side of the base at right 

angles 
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3 with it, dividing it into two equal parts : secondly, 
vident that, from the point in the side of the base 
*in the perpendicular touches and divides it, to the 
; of the square that forms the area of the plan of 
jrramid, is a length equal to half of the side of the 
and the termination of this length, meets the line, 
ned as let down, inside of the Pyran^d from it'« 
to the centre of the area, at right angles with it* 
B now imagine a right angled trigon, one leg where* 
edl be the known line equal to half the side of the 
odd's base, i. e. 900 cubits; the other leg the altitude 
e Pyramid) sought, which I shall call A, and the 
henuse is the perpendicular, of the isosceles first 
oned ; then by Py thagoras*s theorem, if we sub- 
the square of 900 cubits, equal to the short leg, 
the square of 400 cubits, equal to the hypothenuse, 
{uare root of the remainder must be the other leg 
e real vertical height of the Pjnramid. 
icocmlingly, from 400 cubits X 400 ^ 160 000^ take 
0, the product of 200X200, and there will remain 
[X), whereof the square root is 346.41016151376 
s, the true vertical altitude sought ; which reduced 

iglish feet, are equal to 631.8521346. This is 

ir to 625 when increased by the altitude of the top 
wanting, that it must be an unreasonable sceptic 
an doubt any longer of the sides of the Pyramid 

isosceles trigons, whereof the perpendiculars are, 
rere intended by the architects of the. Pyramid to- 
e whole length of the base : since the altitude they 
ice by the vertical junction at top, is so conforma« 

the height recorded by the French literati, and 
y others, when due allowance is made for the depth 

id not taken into their ^count For 

Pliny 
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PUny who calculated tbe AmebmonB opoB the 
t€Btitiou8 surface^ at a tiaie wh^n the arada must hmf^ 
y^eo, deeper than bow, for leaaooa b^bte aa^goedi, f^ 
dvda the line, which is tbe peqiendiciilar of the trigoa 
or aide, at 90S pymmidic feet (wbenaof S| are the chIn^) 
qr as he states tbe measaie 8S3 to the flat i^ fepfi^ apdgS 
ipore of this fcc)imj%g line, to letcb an apex r n4 m the 
Jfrne, to which this lioe ia fewd to he eqoeL n MOQ 
aiieh feet» of course tt^d^ith of aaod» edwdttp^hia 
diaieiisioiis to be accurate, must ba?e betn,^ acotfipiiDg 
to tbe Yertical altitude now diseof^^red,. 31«ft cghiltwiM 
Esghsh feet* 

PUay also ieforms us, that tbe largest iPyiamid eo» 
copied eight acres of sorfice* And it will be pieattttly 
pfored, that tbi^ assertion is p^eetly coifert; it ii^ 
however, rather surpri^ng, "Whence he iofened il« Fm 
H^ nn^eaiis by a co9»pariso» c^ dunensioiis abevtatitod^ 
and his own 906 pyramidic fee| equal GSQ of ewa^ thai 
the sqoaiierof diese by BOS»eamcoi^taiBaeigbiEcyptiaii 
acrefk^ m will presently he eeen : be i«ohably femded 
hift ascenioii on some very »eie»it anualsie aoeae of 
ilB» old authors be frequeiitly quotes : and that anth^ 
again must have received itas a v^y feviote txadMoB^ 
lly f easons for this eonc^uem i?ilt appear in the Mq^oei 
It ift asserted in (I beUeve> Docfcor ArbuthttfHffi^taUM^ 
timt the learned are not idl ii^ tbe sa^ie ef^moii^ ea tf 
%ke quantity of area,, which the Greeks oidled plethnM; 
and in reality, it seems a thing i^npossible to^bede#eod^ 
as an ahatract precise quantity, any mwe^ tbw'the ai^ 
pent*, in soma of the. French piro^n^s.; or Pw a^w^ 
ivhicb vaiiai in diAei«nt counties; beeause tbe aeruia 
«ampri»ed of a settled nun»her of perches^ but tbe fetch 
of one county ia not abrays. the mm^ mk i» am^bh^ 

And 
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And eren the tenn tcte, amongst #tir aneestors, \inbi not 
sAws^B, nay scarce ever, restrained to a precise measure 
of area, but was assumed TSguely to signify any inch>- 
sure, or distinguished piece of ground ; such as we now 
call lawn, croft, or field ; and in common unincloiied 
tracts, shared amongst several proprietors, the arable 
portions, fiMnerly called acres by computation, our fiir* 
mert ctil lands, as two lands, three lands kc. All suck 
appelkttikms of vague computed quantities, were for» 
m^Ijf in eommon with us and all nations on the Earthy 
imtti determinate measures, and methods of applying 
them to aireas of land, were invented and practised. 

Many centuries, no doubt, paused by^ after the coQi* 

fiisidn ^t<mgiies at the tower of Babel, and consequent 

dispefiien <tf the more remote descendants of Noab^ 

before mankhid could even settle their languages, much 

less iAvMit praetical methods, by settled instmmenta! 

measurei^ Ibr proportioning and adjusting their fendsb 

T%ey, he#e^er, who settled in those regions where thtf 

fyramid, ih question, ejrists, and in process of time wer^ 

iaHtsA Egyptians, firom some chief or other wh<>se ^igin 

ean cnly be traced up to fabulous traditions, but who 

most hlive been no t^ry remote relative to the immedkM 

^aeMndftnts of the Noaebides ; lhey» I say, were very 

WMy tp-rMiMib^r the tradition of this paragon being a 

standard, whence determinate quanti^^ Of measure 

Wigfat' bo M^uftied. No^ eah we reasonably doubt but 

%oiiie emoi^gst them weye prompted by the same curioaity 

^9 ifompDed our modems ; to make their way to the 

^^Atober, wheye tho usofal abridged copy of eentesittial 

%ieeinires would be found, I e^ the granite Chest 

Vo read <^ the very early notion the ancientd cMi 

«!ieived-of eentesnui ; aild fiom sueh impressions en ii^tebt 

minds 
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minds, and probably, from a tradition of a eu8tom» 
amongst their ancestors, of retaining specimens of an 
hundredth part of large quantities, as some criterion 
whereby to know their own, from the lands adjoining; it 
might from a familiarity with these centesms, easily 
occur to them, that this deposite of an oblong Chest, was 
the centesimal part of the length on the outside. But, 
to wave these conjectures, not, I conceive, wholly 
improbable, certain we are, that the Saites, or Saitse^ 
who emigrated from Egypt to settle atCecropia, brought 
with them specimens of linear measure perfectly com- 
mensurate with the length of the Chest in question, and 
by it determined the precise front line of their dedication 
to Minerva, called by them, or by their descendants, 
prior to the destruction of it by Xerxes, parthenon and 
hecatompedon. Whence it . is clearly proved, by that 
ancient front, exactly ten times the length of the Chesty 
that either the first founders of the temple divided the 
specimen copy of the Chest into ten parts for the mea- 
sure of ten feet; or their posterity divided the said front 
line into an 100 parts, for the same purpose : in either 
case, the Chest is proved to have been the original 
standard, from which the greater part of the ancient 
postdeluvian world, derived their foot measure; as shewn 
in this treatise above Chap. 3rd, and elsewhere passim* 
To return, then. 

The Greek plethron can mean only a vague extent 
of land, when explained according to the import of the 
term : it is made up of the double arpura, as acre with 
us is constituted by a fixed number of perches, which 
perch, in a length determined by law, is in general use 5 
jret in some places a different size of perch still prevails ; 
p{ course the acre in such places is of various extents 

And 
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And the very same must have been the condition of the 

a.ncient plethron of th6 Greeks^ since it was always the 

double droura, and aroura means, in itself, nothing more 

than an arable field, or a piece of tillage $ from the radix 

tt^M, i. e. to plough. The ancient Romans hence took dok 

hint, and determined their acre, called jugerum, by the 

quantity a ydce of oxen could plough in a day, or at one 

yoking, as our farmers call it ; and though the Romans 

fettled the measure afterwards by the foot; what could 

l>e more vague or less scientific, than to seek determinable 

quantities from such origins? If it be ^ked 

Whether the ancient Greeks had the same recourse 

to oxen, instead of a scientific ibid permanent origin^ 

when they restrained the vague term arpura to a specific 

extent of area? I answer, on the authority of Doctor 

Arbuthnot, in the^ negative. But at the same time it 

appears not, in the table before me, (said to be copied 

from the Doctor's tables), what standard they consulted; 

for the table records two opinions concerning the mea*k 

sure of the Greek arOura ; one asserts 72^ square feet 

for the aroura, and the double thereof 1444 square feet 

f<Mr the pletkron: the other opinion assigns 5000 square 

feet to the aroura, and 10 OOO to the plethron. Which 

ever of these opinionii bcf adopted, it must be the raiodertt 

to which it nefets, not the mcient Greeks ; fer their 

immediate ancestors, the eitiigrants from Egyptj no 

doubt; would have perpetuated the Egjrptian aroura for 

ike J piethron, as they did the length of the Chestfer 

ibdr standard of linear measures of feet and cubits. And 

The same tables state the Egyptian ^troDira as the 
scputre cf 100 cubits=10 000 square cubits^ of course 
the plethron of the ancient Egyptians, was 90 000 square, 
cubitft^ by whatever name they called i^ Phny* by & 

£ ^ynonyttpUl 
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8);3ion3^nioiis word in his language, calls them jugera, and 
says the largest Pyramid occupied eight of them, which 
* produce an area of IdO 000 square cubits. And the 
discovered dimensions prove this assertion perfectly 
correct, as I before observed. For 

The side of the base of the Pyramid being 400 
cubits, these multiplied by 400, produce 160 000 square 
cubits* Nor is this the only useful and pleasant coinci- 
dence^ amongst the parts of the Pyramid ; for each of 
k's accUning sides is a trigon, whereof the perpendicular, 
as before proved, is equal to the base, and of course ttao 
area of each triangular side is, 80 000 square cmbits, 
exactly equal to half the area of the Pyramids ground 
pkn : which ground plan contains 8 acres or plethra^ 
and these contain 16 arouras : so each side is equal to 
4 acres, or 8 arouras. And the sum of the four triangular 
Hides, ii^ equal to the area of the square of the diagonal 
of the planss 390 000 square cubits, which are equal' to 
IS acres* 

How early the inhabitants of that region, alter tile 
dekige, assumed fbr a aquare of I»d in the precise mea- 
gure, which they, or rather the Greeks for them, odle4 
{^vi^ei) is uncertain; hvA at whatever time auch a aqusM 
first obtained, there can be no doubt of it's haviBg been 
determined from the pyramidic stawlard; sinee it ia M 
perfectly commensurate, both with the gvanite Che|^ 
which, S5 times repeated, terminates a lengdi, whereof 
the square is the arourft^ or 10 000 square cubits: mid 
consequently the aroum is commensurate with> BiitA 
Adequately dhvideflb either 4 triangular side, or the geo- 
UtetiricaUy square plan, containing 180 000 squall Cubil»^* 
And ho man can pretend, that so perfect a commensuriH 
liility could have happeiu^ by aoeident* Shodd it M 
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said, that the ackilowledged predilection for centesmi^ 
amongst the ancients, might prompt tliem to assume 100 
cubits for the length of the side of their aroura ; let this 
be admitted, for a moment, then it proves the cubit itself 
must havebeen previously deterinined in the precise length 
of the 4th part of the granite Chest, either by those land 
Eneasorers thems^ves or by their ancestors; and the com* 
mensuiability is still irrefragably proved and established* 

Also the square of the diagcmal of the geometrical 
square base of the Pyramid, being just equal to B90 000 
square cubits, illustrates the famous demonstration of 
Archimedes, being a number evidently equal to twice 
the area of the square plan of the P3nramid, yet not at« 
fainable in any arithmetical operation by numbers. For 
565.6853365608 the root, sufficiently near for any practi- 
cal purpose, has still a remainder, and would have 
continually, were the operation to be carried on to the 
end of tinie itself. And truth here is only to be demon* 
strated by this geometrical ^holion, or by algebra. 

Thus has been proved and established die commen« 
surabiiily of this ancient perfect paragon ; ilf s utility as 
a standard of capacity and linear measure clearly 
ascertained ; it*s perpetuated basis discerned, on which 
theorems are grounded for the solution of several 
trigonometrical and other geometrical problems, both 
Steful and pleasing. And whether the reasons adduced 
H this treatise to prove the antediluvian origin of the 
pyramid, be admitted or not, all the adventageous pro- 
perties productive of so many objects of utility and 
^ttonal amusement, must equally be abknowledged by 
Ills an4 succeeding .ages. 

And no doubt the antediluvian patriarchs, who were^ 
i? tdm convinced/ the prcgectors of tiiis grttnd scientific 
pSte^ wutt-understood all the useful deductions liable to 

KS be 
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he drawn from'^t^s harmonious construction, wfaatevet 
might be the subordinate and proportionate quantitiei, 
which they assumed, from divisions of it's parts, for 
their practical purposes. 

In concluding this discussion, I declare, that I most 
cheerfully submit to the criticism of the learned^ and 
should they deem it worth their attention, as truth is tho 
object of my research, a &ir and candid refutation of any 
thing I have advanced, will rather gpratify my avidity ii| 
this pursuit, than excite my resentment 



CHAPTER VI. 

pV T|IE ACCURACY IK THE DIMEKSIOKS OV THB 
EPHESIAN TEMPLE, By FLINT. 

WHEN this renowned temple at Ephesus was 
visited by Pliny, he was so struck at the majesty of it, w^ 
tp proclaim it the wonder of all Grecian magnificence: he 
measured it, and no doubt with a precision equal to the 
meritof so beautiful an object, andrecordsit'sdimensions, 
in the same ^ook 36, Chap. 14, in which he expreaaes 
his admiration. The front 220 feet; the length 425 fieet; 
the shaft of the column (in one piece) 60 feet; the 
number of columns 127 And in Chap. 23 ibid, he aaya 
the height of the column, when it had received it's 
base and capital, was equal to f of the front of the 
temple (of course 73 feet and 4 inches]. These are all 
the dimensions we gather from Pliny. But for it's ar- 
chitectural character and symmetrical dimensiops^ we 
must consult Vitruvius, whp gives but a sparing account 
of them, by citing this temple as an exemplar of a 
previous verbal description. 

Vitnivius^ theQ^ Book the 3, Chap. 1^ cites the 

Epl^esia^ 
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Ephesian Diana as a complete example of an Octasiyle 
diptere, the character of which he teachefsto be a temple 
having 8 columns in front, 8 in the postern fronts 
and 15 on each side, reckoning the angular columns 
twice : but to prevent any misconception of the number 
of columns, (on which the conclusion of the ensuing 
discussion much depends), it must be observed, the 
number in the outward ranges of columns, in an octastyle 
diptere, is 42 : the rangers between them and the walls 
contain 34 columns, and between the ends of the side 
walls, in front, are to stand 2 columns to supply the place 
of a^ end wall, and, in hy pethres, alike 2 are to have 
place in the postern front, and tfiese taken into the 
account of the second ranges of 34, make 3S. And this 
I recommend to be particularly remarked. The whole 
number of columns, therefore, on the outside of the walls^ 
and which are all of the same diamater, in an hypethre 
octastyle diptere, is 80 ; but if not hypethre, only 78. 
And this leaves, of Pliny's recorded 127 columns, about 
which there has been much controversy, but which I 
will prove, in the sequel, to be perfectly correct; leaves^ 
Isay 47) if hypethre, and 49) if not, to be disposed withui 
the walls. / 

The diameter of the column and the species of 
intercolumniation omitted by Pliny, we are taught to 
Bnd, by Vitruvius, in any character of temple, and in any 
species of intercolumns, of which there are 6 ; but the 
species, which will be presently knovni to belong to this 
emple, is that called systyle, defined by Vitruvius to be 
^f S diameters between the shafts of the columns, 
laimediately above the bases : which base projects 
.according to Vitruvius) beyond the shafts, a J of 
i^ diameter ; i. e. the extent of the plindi of the base is 

U 
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1| diameter. Then the sum of the diameters of the 
columns and iotercolumns, . with ^ a diameter for the 
two projcctures of the angular bases, in an octastyle, 
ill systyle intercolumniation, is 29i» and by it, is to 
be dirided the 920 feet of front, and the quotient is 
fL9 in.9. 25, the true diameter of the column in this 
temple. 

Now if the dimension of the side 4S5 feet, be com- 
jnensurate with the ftont 920, the same method is to be 
lakxin to obtain a divisor, i. e. 15 columns have 15 
4iameterB, 14 intercolumns, at 9 each, equal to 98 
diameters, and projectures i a diameter, the sum of those 
i* 43|, by which divide 495, the quotient will also be 
ft» ft in.9^94. Thus is seen that the coincidence is per-: 
feet witbin an 100th part of an inch : By which is 
deoMmBtraled not only the accuracy of Pliny's dimcn^ 
aions ef breadth and length of the Temple, but also that 
in hk^ven k»^h of 495 feet, there could be no more 
nor less» than 15 coIuiBitB inclusive of the angular co- 
lamno at tlie ends. , Nor will there be a coincidence, 
l^ween tibe diameters, by divisions of breadth and 
lrag!iib, itt any odier species of intercolumns ; and Vi« 
truvius teaches that systyle is the species for ionic 
oolummk,! and in this Tenrple the columns were ionic. 

The inference I draw from these incontrovertible 
pnwnisea is, tiiat the foot measure by which Pliny r&. 
oordtf t6e dimensions of this Temple, couId]not be either 
a feet of the siae of ours, or of that of the Roman (taken 
feom the monument of Cossutius,) which is to ours as 
967 to K)00 ; because a diameter of column, of ftp^ 
M*9ii if of the said Roman feet ft.9, in.5ft of ours, is con- 
ttde^abiy larger ev^i than that of the surprizing column* 
ilear Aleiomdiiaj called Pompy*s pillar^- whereof the 

diameter 
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is now exactly known to be only ft.8, in.lO| of 
leasure^ about 7 inches lets than the diameter 

hough some years back I discovered the perfect 
irability between the S90 feet in front and the 
gth, as stated by Pliny, with 8 cc^mns in front 
the side, as taught by Vitruvitia, in that kind 
lumniation called systyle; yet bewildered by 
cticability of disposing even 100 colunins in a 
ith only 15 on the side; and conceiving, as I 
:bis ocf astyle diptere could not be an hypethrot 
truck also at so uncommon a siise of diameter 
It, concludin/;, with others, the foot Pliny 
the Roman Cossutian ; I could not posmbly 
r other conclusion than of the dimensicms 
as to the length, being incorrect; from, the 
ity of disposing even the 100 columns, suggest* 
. Windham instead of 197, in a diptere t^[>p]fe 

one pronaos. After repeated essays, X found 
le intercolumniation would best fall in with the 
n of 100 columne, would perfectly conform to 
an rule of giving^ dA nearly as possible, twice 
line to the length to the finished temple, and 
^uire a somewhat less diameter. And as 'the 
quires 16 column^ on the side to quadrate with 
in rule, instead of I5» as in other species of 
ans, the length 495 feet stated by Pliny wouM 
rotracted to ft.449, mA4, 
plan ordained and disposed in 100 columns, 

to Ml'. Windham's and Faulkner's correction, 
197,* I sent to the EdiUit (^ the Gent M^ga^ 

nine 

STindham imagined loo columns was the itieaning of 
in Pliny's work. And Mr. King in munimenta anti^. 
)od Mr. Windham. 
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ziniB, wKo honored it with a plate, in supplement to the 
Mag. for the year 1802. Which, though circumstanced 
as I was then, I took much pains to prove feasible : I atn 
now under the necessity of retracting, and of sacrificing 
my then labours at the shrine of truth. For, 

Since the above concerted plan was published, I 
have discovered, on the authority of the Rev. Fred. 
Barlow, that several fragments of the columns were 
surveyed and the true diameter, by them ascertained, 
as already fully treated of in Chap. 3, to which I beg 
leave to refer the reader. 

To return, then, to the further consideration of the 
character of this Temple, which Vitruvius cites, not as 
a subject of disquisition, but merely to exemplify his 
previous descriptioA of a double winged disposition 
called dipteros. But when he comes to the hypethros, 
he says, he has 10 columns in front, has the same num- 
ber in postern front, two ranges, onrf within the other, 
all round ; on the side 19 columns in the outer row, and 
17 (of course) in the row next to the walls, which walls 
are so situated, as to have their ends opposite to, not 
the fourth, as in octastyle dipteres, but to the sixth 
column, right and left, causing the width between the 
walls within the Temple, to be equal' to 4 columns 
and 5 intercolumns ; has it's cell in the middle, with 
an access to its folding doors along the pronaos at each 
end ; and, besides columns in the two pronai, has also 
columns (of similar diameters) all round the celt, in the 
manner of peristyles, at a distance from the walls of the 
cell, which in the area, thus surrounded by columns 
double in altitude, i^ open to the sky, the double co* 
lumns rising to receive the roof that covers the walks 
all round. 

Fron^ 
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From this description of an by pethre. (which may be 
relied on as the sense of Vitruvius» as &r as it goes,) it 
is very apparent the reason of assigning so great a width 
to the inside is, to gain a proper space between the 
peristyle columns and the walls encompassing the cell, 
and not to contract the open area, wherein the statue 
was placed. And the reason of 10 columns in front and 
postico, instead of 8, as in the diptere, was merely for 
magnificence: because with only 8, there could not be 
double rows, without either enlarging the intercolumns, 
at least, to syst^e, L e. $ diameters between the colunms; 
or niirrdwing the inside area too muoh for the purposes 
mentioned For, in temples of great magnificence, such 
as the Olympian at Athens; cited by Vitruvius, as an 
instance of an hypethre, though they had 10 columns in 
front, yet on account of their excessive diameters, the 
spaces between were deemed sufficient for two persons 
to pass arm in arm, even in intercolumns considerably 
less than pycnostyle, or 1| diameter: in tact, the intei^ 
columns of the Olympian is something above 1 foot (our 
measure) less than pycnostyle; and the Parthenon (though 
octastyle) is cited by Vitruvius as an hypethre, and it's 
intercolumn is Aul, in.dj- less than pycnostyle: but it is 
proper here to remind the reader, that the Parthenon is 
periptere, that is has only 1 row of columns along the side. : 
This much premised, I do maintain that it is im- 
possible to dispose, consistently with the received canon 
of symmetries, even 100 columns in an octastyle diptere, 
with only 15 columns in the length of the side, and with 
a covered cell disposed, at the postern end, as ordained 
by the canons of Vitruvius; much less to introduce 197 
columns as recorded by Pliny, in and about such a Tem- 
ple. The iuference, therefore, is plaiii, and the alternative 

L absolutei 
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delate, that, alt consideraiiofisnotwitlMtatiditijf, eiAer 
tke Eptiesiaa oetastyle diplere was alsa lijrpeAre, ei5 
Flmy must hare erred most egregkrasfy m wpoi&og HV 
coIiHUM; and Mr, Windbam^s coCTecti(» by r c aUriui ay 
tbem to lOO, i» augatory, \mlem be could bawiKapoMt 
tAiat BUmbef ift aa octastyle diptere not bjrpcthie; urtikb 
flo arebHect, eoofiMrffiably to the admitted docnaaata of 
VitmriiM, can poBsiMy pevferm^ with Mkf MoofaaMf 
mk Ae side. 

laftuenced, therefbre, aal mp by the nice e e ii a ci - 
deace of the recoTored diaaielers, by biareeocded bngA 
&f the Temple contaimng 15 cotuina^ and hki^ fmi 
Itee 8 ; I leel not dkpoaed go fiir to quealiott Imi 
attention md accuracy, aa to imagine he ccndd Uandet' 
ao gfoety in nnmberiog the columns, aa to rceoni 197^' 
where, unlesa the Temple were hypethre^ not MKI 
eMldbefbundt 

No other conclusion, then, can be reasonably naade^ 
liban, that this magnificent Temple wae in tealilsr sai 
hypetbre. Andtbeocty objection that can bestartad 
s^inst this conclnsion is, that in an eeiasQrte dqN 
teie, wherein tbe endte of the walls, tight and laft^ 
en^race only 4 columns^ all the extent between wdt 
smdwal), can only be equal to the diameters of 9 ecdwMtf 
ai^ 3 intercolumns, md thia is deemed an mauftcknl 
width to admit of a peristyle cel^ 

This olgection undoubtadly obtains^ when dim cla j 
a^fainst an octastyle diplere en a smalt scafe^ but meU^ 
tecturat records inform ns, that hypethras were ahrayaen 
very large scales, as the Olympisn and Parthenon at 
Athens, and tbe Olympim at E!is. And the Epheiiatt 
Temple has been abeady proved to exceed the magniffl^ 
dence of the new J^urthenm; and> ia the dimneter d 
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it's colunmsy (the priacipal cmiaideratioii ib the preflent 
diftcussioiij 4;o exceed both the Partbenoii and Olympii^ 
also : and it*« mtercoluiBiis eo much oiore extended thaa 
ia either of those TeBipl68» aa to render the width withia» 
though <m\y of 9 columiiB axd 3 interooiuiaiiay nearijr 
equal to the inlierMl width of the Parthenon ; thovgli 
due said widths m tbit Temple, compncieB 4 colnmna 
and S iateicoliuBaa fyt it*a hypetad oelL And the 
Olympian Temple alao haa 4 ccdumna and 6 interccdiunof 
&r the extent of the width in question. 

Now to Taliie this extent in fieet and inches of our 
measuve, it is only reqnisite to know the value of (be 
diameter of the column, and the number of diameters iq 
the intercoliunna. And by <x;)mparing the said extent^ 
in I3»e Olympian and Puthenon, both known to be by« 
pethre» with the extent {obtained by numbering an4 
Talumg the diameters contained) of the internal widtb 
in the Ephesian* a Judgment may be formed of it's cam 
pacity* whether equal to the purposes of an fayphethra| 
cell, QT not* 

In thegrand Olympian at Athens^ the diameter of 
the column 18 wcertained^ by Mr* Stuart in his % Yoln 
to be ft.6, Hi.S» English, and the interccrfumn 0.11^ 
kLf^; 4 diametersy then» <9s ft.8$> and d intercolumns 
iU9» inJOpd; the awn ^ tiiese » fik^, in.10.5, the 
width of Ae cell of this Temple, we of the wonders oC 
4be wi»rtd for m^i^nifieence. 

In the Parthencn^ the width is given ^ Mr. Stuact 
in lus {date S, VoL 8, Chap. I. at ft^, in^ 

Aiui m the EfAasaen TeBipis, 4lie diameter is now 
•soertaitied to be /t.7, Hul^ 57es^ Then 2 iUametera^ 
^ftl4»ni.S, 14671* and being ,syQtyleft.l4»ia.3,14dU 
is the mi wtQ jh imej whioh tbiee timei taheo^ is==^to 

h9 ft.4« 
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ft.49,in.9.43713, which added to ft.l4,in.3.14571 ift^ftS? 
and § of an inch, for the width of the cell; which is only 
ft.5,in.5.42 less than the cell of the Parthenon: and when 
it is considered, that we read of no particular or extraordi- 
nary size of the statue in the Ephesian cell, comparable 
to the magnificent statue, by Phidias, in the Parthenon, 
the difference of ft5, in the width of the cell of the 
Ephesian Temple, cannot be deemed an object sufficient 
to impede the admission of that Temple into the numb^ 
and rank of hypethres. 

Sir Geo. Wheler, who in the year li976, visited 
Athens, discovered, in the Parthenon-cell, the .columns 
mentioned by Vitruvius, in his description of the hype- 
thros, as forming peristyle-porticos round the cell ; andl 
doubled in altitude; with the square area in the middle 
open to the sky : the Greek-Ghristians covered diis area 
with a roof, when they converted this Parthenon into a 
christian church; but destroyed not those peristyle co- 
lumns, which Sir Geo. says, supported galleries on the 
first range on each side, and over the entrance end of die 
cell; and this first range comprised, he say s, 99 columns, 
and the range right over the first, had 93, the odd 
column standing over the entrance beneath. 

This odd column, no doubt, had place over the grand 
entrance to the cell in the Ephesian Temple also, which 
certifies the accuracy of Pliny's record of 197 columns, 
which Mr. Windham, unable or unwilling to falsify the 
record^ attempts to^xplain, as already noticed, by separat- 
ing centum by a comma, from vigintiseptem, concluding 
there could not have been an odd column: and Mr. King, 
mistaking this correction, places the comma between 
viginti and septem. But both these corrections are 
superseded by the following ordination and disposition of 
the cell and two pronai^ which both conform to the 
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documents of Vitruvius, and to the example, in Air* 
Stuart'H plate, of the hypethral cell of the Parthenon ; 
due consideration being had to the difference in the size 
of the cells, that being 69 ft, wide and this only 57. 

The ordination, then, which I suggest, is, that 
there be a passage or porticos on the four sides of the cell^ 
(which is exactly in the middle of the Temple,) at a 
distance from the four walls of about 19 ft. 3 in : the 
columns, in the first range, shall be 7 on each side, 5 at 
the posticum end, and 4 at the end next to the front, 
reckoning the angular columns twice: ie, the first peris- 
tyle range shall contain nineteen columns; and the range 
right over them, shall have twenty columns; which cause 
one to be over the principal entrance, omitted in the said 
entrance, in the first range, to afford a full view of the 
statue on opening the foldings : and four columns in 
each pronaos. 

The disposition and symmetry shall be thus: the 
four columnb in each pronaos, are to range, two and two, 
in rows with the two external columns, which, in equal 
intercolumns, stand between the ante at the ends of the 
external walls,and separate the pronaos,fhHn the porticos 
without: the two columns between the ante aforesaid, 
are to be the same as the other external columns both 
in diameter and height; but the £dur columns, that range 
Q and 2 between them and the ceU*s folding-door wall, 
are to be reduced in diameter by the ratio from nine to 
eight, retaining the same height as before; (by canons 
of Vitruvius;) their diameter will then beft.6in.4and 
their three intercolunms, each ft.16 in^: (Here, let it 
be observed, that with two columns, each in diameter 
ft.6 in.4 and three intercolumns each ft.l6 in.9t9 ^ length 
is obtained of only ft.63, tho' the length from cells door 

wall 
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Witt to the shaft of either of the two columns, between 
the «nte» is ft^ 'w.5, 63» because the iB^» 63 are Bbofvit 
equal to die excess of the prc^ture of the pUiitfas^ under 
the 2 larger columns, compared with tiie pliatha^ uadcc 
1jl»e reducedccdumus: bjr excludiog Uie iii«$»83, therefore, 
the three inlerplinths will be equal. Ajid let imA thil 
caution be deemed immateriaL} 

To proceed now to the celh the seven ooluama 4m 
each side as <nrdaiqjed abore, tue to be iu diwietiMr ft4 
]|i,€, aad they at the eads the same; the mtfUoAmsM 
every where in the ctrcait of these first lanfeiu la he 
qrstyle» i e ft.5, except the grand interooluiBtt at die 
finmt entrance into the cdU which is to be equal to 9 
mt^t:olumns and 1 diameter (on account of the supMssed 
eolumn) « ft.iS in.6. And the distance bet¥reett the 
shafts of tiie columna and the walla» on the tides ^l^ 
10^.28 ; on the front and postern ends fb.l9» in.48lk And 
this dispCBition and symmetry of 7 columns on thft side^ 
and <redLoning the angnlars over again) 5 in the p o at e m 
end and 4 in die front end, will be ibuttd to reqnife 4 
length of ceil equal to ft72. in^.7 in the dear; and a 
width as before established, ctf ft57» in4 The diiob 
ness of the front and postern waUs of the celU ut which 
the foMai^ were placed, 4 feet to eadi walL 

Ti^ ratio h^ie between the length and breaddi of 
the cell aj^roaches near to that established by VitriiYiu^ 
who ordered for the length, including one door watl» to 
have the breaddi of the xxU. with the addition (rfatiuarter 
of dMB said breaddi::^ft71, in^.7» dm wall ft4 aubtraotod, 
leaves fLtKT, in3.7, wbidi taken frcon ft.70» in.S.y laavei 
ft5, and this I added to the ioigth oidained by Vitm^ 
Tins, in order to r^der the breaddi of the perist$r& 
walks all remd tb^ cdl veady ^usl; csriainly at better 
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iUponition, tliaii in tlie Partketion cell, where therid itf 
meaf a foot difference ; the side walk from the centre of 
column to wall being tLlS, iB.llJV, and the end walk 
fk.18, in.11.65, in Mr. Stuart'e plate. 

VitruTius in hi« deaeriptioR of the hypethroa tdHanum 
eaya nothing of their nnmbery nor of their symmetry; 
But only that they are, doubled in altitode, and at • 
distance from the walk, to form peristile walks like 
portico's. Much, therefore, is to be supplied by reaaont 
^d by proprieties elsewhere taught in his work. Reason 
fells us, that orer the first range there was an epistyle 
with it*s ornaments, to connect and stay the cohnnns, 
and to serre as a ground, whereon the second range may 
stand. And these columns in the upper range, by a 
precept of Vitruvius, Book 5, Chap. 15, are ordered to 
be diminished by a quarter of the diameter of those 
beneath ; this precept implies the necessity of an entab^ 
lature, as it is called, between the 9 ranges; for, otherwisot 
if the upper column were but reiy little elevated from 
the top of the under one, the contraction of it*s diameter^ 
we may reasonably conclude, should be equal to the 
Aameter of the top of the under column's shaft ; that 
the eye tracing the tapering of the under column, from 
bottom to top, may perceive the regular continuation of 
it throughout the whole shaft in the upper column: but 
M. entablature intervening and carrying the eye to a 
considerable altitude before it compares the contraction 
with that at top of under column, will feel no disappoints 
ment in the visual appearance of | of a diamater. Ancf 
Sir Henry Wotton*s abstract criticism on this precept, hi 
nnfkir and misapplied, when he, supposing no interven-^ 
tion, calls^ it a sirange precept 

The rule however does not appear very definitive. 
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I, therefore, would make the contraction thus, {1.2, iik^, 
the diameter of the upper columns, in this case, and ttS, 
in.6, the diameter of the under ones : and the sy nmietrical 
height of each, 10 diameters; which produce t<^gether 
{t47,m.6; which, with an entablature between the ranges 
of ft.5,in.ll,75, exactly equals the altitude of the colonms 
in the pronaos, in front and postern front of the cell ^ 
which are ft.53, in.5.75 high* The symmetrical height, 
of these, 7 diameters and an | : of the columns in the 2 
pronai 8 diameters and 96 minutes : and in the cell, to 
be still more delicate, they are of 10 diameters in their* 
^mmetrical heightr 

The number, then, of all the colunms, viz 39 in the 
cell ; 8 in the two pronai; and 80 in the external circuits 
of the Temple, is exactly equal to Pliny's 1S7* A numbex^ 
which cannot be verified in any other cofuifient^poBitioKB. 
of the hypetral cell. Not that I arrogantly pretend ^ 
more feasible ordination and symmetiy cannot be de-- 
vised ; but only maintain, the above, or something very 
similar, must be admitted, to confirm the truth of th«B 
Temple's comprising 127 columns ; and at the sanB.^ 
time quadrate with the canons of Vitruvius univenall3f 
admitted. And though the symmetry of thecolumo^ 
in the cell may be varied, I will venture to assert theiJP 
disposition cannot. 

This chapter shall be closed with a word or two it^ 
answer to two objections: the first, that it appears to b^ 
repugnant to reason and architectural propriety, to plac< 
a column, as in the above suggested disposition, in th' 
centre of the postern end of the hypetral cell; since 
the opening of the folding doors at the postern, it woul^^ 
seem to be in the way. To this I can only say that %vt^^ 
Ceo, Wbeler and Doctor Spon bear me out, by recordinj 
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; of siich a disposition in the Parthenon: and 
imn in Pliny's account, is both a confirmatioa 
ord, and at the same time an apolqgy for the 
ve ordained and disposed, 
lly, it may be said, that by rejecting Mr. 
s correction of Ptiny's text, columns centum 
tern a singulis regibus &cts, by pkcing a 
er centum^ and making by this means the 
1 100 columns, 27 erected by so many kings; 
Lve to find I'ST kings instead of $7* 
o say nothing of the impossibility of disposing 
columns, as demonstrated in page 83, nor to 
he improbability of finding 27 kings, who, 
1, are argued to have bestowed on this prince- 
ich of them only one column! I do maintain 
such meaning in Pliny's words. He had just 
the Temple was $20 years in building, though 
incurred in completing the work. A succes- 
g;s, in such a lapse of time, each coacurring 
rest of Asia, towards this wonderful work^ 
true sense of the pfassage. The quibble seems 
aded On the distorted meaning of the expres- 
^Us regibus, giving it the meanjjpig of taSdem 
if he had wrote centum viginti septem dngulm 
regibus facts: but as no such word follows 
le rational sense is hy every king who had 
iring 220 years. This sense will readily be 
[ged, if the two expressions are taken together, 
\y a singulis r^bus. 

3 I dismiss the subject, I must notice another 
expression arising from a false pointing in the 
says, after inserting the number of columns^ 
y I coelatas : una a Scopa. Which has been thus 

M rendered 
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Tcmdered: of these, 33 aculpturedc one by Scopas. Hoyt, 
^rbat can exceed the absurdity qi the supposition, that 
the renowned architect of the amnsoleuip, dedicated by 
a queen to the memory of her husband, shouU have 
undertook to. flute merely one ooliimn of this celebrated 
Temple, in his native city? But let it pass so; th«i it 
jbUQWis, that of 187 columns, only 36 were fluted^ the 
fest left plain: this indeed would have made the Tem}de 
Q wiOnder to the world, hut suph a wonder* at which all 
the world must have laughed* After this, surely*! need 
not say the true sense is, that .36 imte, at once^ (una) un« 
/derti^li:^ and fluted by Scopas. 

■ Q 
CHAPTER VII. 

§TJ^lCT^n& OJT TOE K£W Fftl^KCl^ HJETRE, AHD TStf 
iSTANDA^D OF THE FTRAMID PB^FSILABLE. 

'ViTHGN engaged in the four first chapters of this 
ti^e^tis^ I h^4 in ocnntcanpliatipa the sulyect o£ this ; but 
apprehenfiLve of b^wildieimg myself* ast well as my re»- 
derS) wktk ^ opnftijsioo of iA^AP, by connecting the present 
ji^ut^t witit ^am^ d^scuasiona; I thought it more 
^Jjg^e to tfeaA i^ alber^ my remarks on the Ephesiw 
Minj^^?«fbif^.8W.weiifig^ti^ purpose of an illustration 
p£ ther foregKHiig Qha{Hsers» I have hane inserted, befi»e I 
ipailg to. ^e. sAbj^of ^ new Foenokmetre; wit^ whjtdi 
1 $^sU: conctude mgr metrical diaoussums. 

^h^ m^Sof' imPi^alion, tjba^ of late ye^n^ has ow 
run the continent, at lengjbb«ei0ieiuied iteelf eiraa to the' 
^i/^em abp^ of th$ sciettces». and prompted some of 
^p French Utei^ti.(1y> wbom^ for lalte aoietttific disoove- 
m^.^ne are^QBOi^whfttr indebted) to dadi at an attempt tD 
<dMim^ tiim iMti<maL establishment of metnoal quan- 
tities 
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trties: 8Bd in their ^ace to intmdoee- w itiveirtioii nmrked 
i^lhim* other nor better chifractier^ than tnnavaHon/ An 
inveb/tion fisUacious in it*s priteipiev and pefplexiilg ia 
if send. 

Mivisini, bo doubt, for nrany centuries past, have 

trot known any prtfotical mewns of tm^ring to an origin, 

tie great vsriety of ^imntttien ^taUished, under the 

same denomination, by different natioiiis : as the Paris, 

t:he Roman, the Greek mid the Berhn foot, and at least 

1108 others^ ail i^reeing in <he mmne, and ail differing 

iii <ii]Biitity. The invention, therefore, of an originlEd, 

etaUe, perpcituail, and accessible standard, whereby to 

aadenEtaan the original: quantify diat has obtained and 

perpetufLted the name, /&o(! sO' universally, without 

predti^VilBij^ the reality, is; aiid had bten fpr ages, a disi- 

deratuin^'Or at least ought to be deemed desirable. But 

in trutllj^ nilmkind for matty centuriect past, seem to have 

takeiimove pains in devising means, by various tables, 

of diBo6^nj^ the relations and beairings of one nation's 

measures with those of otiiers ; thah in attempting the 

discoi^iy of their origin. And, probably, nothing I can 

i^rilie or say, wilt prevail on th^m to change their conduct; 

hoW0irw much I mtty flatter mysi^lf with being able to 

pfbiHR^ tbe e^^peaiency of the change, and to point out 

tl^menns. 

it win prdceed, however, to demonstrate that the 

PpenoU, from their inWntion, have slill tess grdnnd»on 

yftbich t6 itsaliee such expectations. For let me dricy 

MiBt ii^'fbe dikovety they Have made? What the stan- 

dfard di^ recommendandvuinly expect sill liatidns to 

^4Gpt^ Wtaatthe rare advihita^e anfi^sciefatificbdon their 

^^cntniijnnen'nre ccnnpietted by law to embrace? It is to 

fbt^Bt^ if tUey can^> the comhietusiirable divisiims^f t&^i^ 

« : M 2 own 
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(tfm well known, and long established measures ; and the 
familiarity they had contracted with the reference they 
hear to those of foreign nations, and ancient, and modem 
authors ; and to apply themselves to the study, of the . 
intricate divisions of their new. metre, which are inoom- 
mibnsurate with the divisions of their own former* 
measures, and with all other national measunes and 
records in the world. 

And this unsettling of the metrical habits of their owa 
people is, after all, to establish and enforce by law, an un- = 
certain andunattainable quantity for astandard, pfeteiided ^ 
to be derived from a natural exemplar, viz, the ten mil- 
lionth part of the arch of 90 degrees; or distance firomthe ■ 
equator, to the pole of the earth: which ten millionth is 
ascertaiaed by law (but not by truth) to be fLSX)794 of 
the ci d'avant pied de Roy, or in a lower expraffion of 
the fraction, ft.3, in.O, lines 11.4336. Now Uie basis of*: 
this precise quantity, is the pretended ^^oveiy of an- 
exact meridional degree by Bouguer, taJc^ninPeru in.* 
the latitude of about 25 degrees, deemed (but nobody, 
knows why) so ace urate, as by law to requite all other > 
mathematicians, how. learned^ indefatigable and skilfuL 
soever, to acquiesce in Bouguer's pretended accuracy ; 
not excepting Borda himself, the father and promoter of ' 
the new metrical system, who had, with full as good, 
pretence, set off with ft«3^0807: but, it will be presently 
seen neither of these.measures is the exact ten millionth 
part of the said arch ; first because they have imagined 
erroneously, that the degree in any latitude, is 90 times 
repeated in the arch, commencing at the equator and 
terminating at the pole : but though this arch compre- : 
hends 90 degrees, it is not true, that a degree experi- • 
mentally taken in one latitude^ will be found the juune 
: .. J ■ in 
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in a very distant latitude, even by the same essayers and 
with the same instruments. For the learned assert, and 
the experiments recorded prove the truth of the assertion 
that the degrees are known to increase in proportion as 
the experiment is made nearer to the pole. The truth 
of this will best appear by inspection of the foUqwing 
statements of recorded experiments, which I shiall give 
as I find them, in French toises; the toise is 6 feet royal; 
Mr. Norwood's degree taken between London and Toric 
I reduce also to the toises : which he gave, of course, in 
English feet 367196 =343816.4794 French feet, by the 
proportion, 1068 to 1000 

XATITUDES. TOISES. 

: , fBy one experiment l 57050 by Borda 
1^1— 45^.^43^ By another experi- ^57040 
A ment ----- -J 

fBy the French acade-l^y^ 
1 my, anno 1687 - - •' 

' fBy Mr. Norwood, be-'^ 
tweer 
York 

AndaoOOpO cubitsof the Pyramid | =,56928.83895133 &c 
standard - --- — ----^ 

By inspection of the above statements, which may 
be relied on, it is seen what a difference there is in the 
niieaflure of a degree, when the experiment is made in 
the Peruvian latitude, and when in the latitude, between 
London, and York. But as to the two experiments 
made in the same latitude, which I insert on the author 
rity ^ the Professor Bygge, o»e would think it an 

opthalmic 



{By Mr. Norwood, be-") 
tween London and ^ 57302.7465666 &c 
Yftrk J 
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o(>thaIiDic error^ oi dse a mistaike of the (^eiMran; 
piobably the last Cypher Was 9, and should be iea4 
570^ instead of 5704O ; be it as it' may^ there ia abmj 
daatly snfficient differeacey to sbew» that tw6 eilpen» 
ments^ made eren in the very same latitudes^ touU noft 
c^rrespofpd with efbch other: and of course, Iftid'atandit^ 
adopted fay Hie French^ has no stalbility ekker fin(»» aife 
or'nataie. Nor doea there appear the kast shadoitr oC 
reiuBon for preferring Bouguer^s^ expei imeD€« to BoiMli^ 
unless HuiT object were to lessen their Inetre by ar ariiall 
Tpmtof a line, m wfak^ cflEtf,. tte d^j^nett, mAig^mA 
the Pyramid standard^ is preferable taeiAer; fer Bopdi 
makes the metre ft.3, in.O, lines 11.6208 ;. Bouguer 
ft3, in.09 lines 11.4336; the Pyramid ftd» in.0, lines 
10.678658550S ; and heie i» almost a whble imfi' or 
twelfth of an inch less €bm iknrda- Sj. and more than a line 
less than Bouguer*s. And I iiave 1>een at the pains of calr 
culatmg their m^tre ly tbe Pynunidic degnee, to shew 
that the French, when determined to -ui^BeCtte fHfelt 
established standard of tho pied de Roy, and seek afte^ 
another of nattrral stability^ of which they ^pected all 
the world to be enamoiured, have feirly exemplified the 
ppc^^rb^ for thi^ ha^e let go the substance to catdi at 
the shadow. The Pyramid offers a standard of such 
staibility,.a8 to witiifitaiKl, thtdugh anincalculableli^^ 
of time, the efforts even o? violence ; this cftatfdkrd 
would have been perfettly stibseirvient tt> their d^gn ; 
and for permanency, no length of thne within thie ve^^ 
of tnatfs expectaftion, is Kkefy, more m future, fhM fit' 
the past, to deprive the world' of if s lienefit 

But this dtandscid m the PJrramid, so steblef, so ptrm^ 
n6nt, so perfectly aftfequate to metrical- purposes,- and- 
withal, so accesiritile, especially to 'Chcan^ i^h^isro iit^' 

surveyed 
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mirvajred it, thay however embraced sot ; but entered 

into a maze of research, to discover in nakure^B cabinet, 

a more uncommon end curious principle, whereon to 

establish an immutable standard : and with what sue* 

cesa we have seen in the above statements. And as 

often as espenm^ats are made, eidier in Peru, or in any 

«f the Itttitaides above inserted, some diffinrence will 

doubtless be ibuad ; which, however immaterial in other 

ssc^ects^ will tend (x> invalidate the authenticity of the 

new French metre, which, if ever it be extraded to 

other nations, will, probaUy, in process of time, firom 

other such new experiments, be changed and varied, as 

much as the value of nominal measures now are ; since 

esvery essayer will naturally pay himself the compliment, 

mt having measured and calculated with the utmost 

Accuracy. 

Nw have the Freadi, even could diey demonstrate, 
tD tiheiir own sQtss&ction, the tmth of such a discovery, 
4UQgr Bseana in their power to perpetuate their standard, 
^qnal witin the long existing granite cheat in the 
lysamid. 

IC then, the subject of the precediag chapters, sfaaU 
happen at some future period, to draw the attention of 
-mf who shall be disposed, &Qm convictaon of tiie incon- 
vienieucies arising from such discordant measures, to use 
Ihe power in their hands to fiMrward a reform, by estab- 
lishing, not, like the FDeoch, an assumed arbitraiy 
^pMsitity, firom a principle altogether friiacioua and 
qsfitaUe ; but such a oKtrical system, as may call men 
kBck to the primitiTO quantitiea of measures capable of 
iwi9 traced^ to. that or^^, whence the ancient E^rpi" 
^kns, the fimt iSveeks^ the ancient Romans and Corm^ 
4Uani^ die %racusiaoSj Herodotus^ Vitruvius, Pliay 

and 
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ted^ even at the present time, the architects' of Rorne^ 
have received their foot measure. 

And though this origin is in reality founded on a 
meridional degree discoverable, between the equator 
and 20 degrees of latitude^ yet this circumstance gives 
no countenance to the French metre ; first, because the 
founders of the Pyramid^ after calculating their meridioi- 
nal degree, (which, by the way, they have done full as 
accurately as Bouguer, allowance made for dUBference of 
latitude,) they confined the standard^ trhich they estab- 
lished on it, to an adequate portion of the measure of 
that degree, without exploring by it, the quarter circle 
of the earths Whereas the French have, in vain attempts 
ed by the Peruvian degree, to ascertain the natural and 
. true arch from the equator to the pole ; to induce the 
world to believe, if they could, that their new nfetre is 
the ten millionth part of this natural arch : but as it is 
. demonstrated, that the degree increases^ in proportion 
.as it is taken nearer to the pole ; it is of coiirse demonn 
strated also, that 90 of the Peruvian degrees fidl veiy 
short of the measure of the natural arch : and of that 
smaller and vague arch only, their metre is the ten mil« 
lionthpart 

Secondly^ because the pyramidic degree, whether 
accurately measured at first or not, has been for ages, 
and will' be forages to come, perpetuated by a stable^ 
scientific, accessible and yet impregnable monument^ 
and the wonder of the world: while the basis' of the new 
French metre has not any intrinsic principle of stabilily^ 
' to ensure it's perpetuity ; and has neither reference t6 
-any other experimental degree on record, nor to aiqr 
indisputable authority whatever, to prove it's eligibility 
or evep to recommend it's admission except by the sub- 
jects 
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jccts of Ft^tic6: who by law, have beto compelled at pre^ 
sent to receive it; until another Bouguer arrives with a dif- 
ferent measare of a degree. Which their rulers may like 
better : this reflection in tiot ill founded, for before the 
Penman degree arrived^ Borda*s metre was established, 
and was certsdnly preferable, being founded on an expe- 
riment made in the latitude between 45^ and 46^. 

But to returm If ever our Country shall be induced 
to explore and adopt the most ancient and first metrical 
system established in the world, since the deluge, it must 
be traeed to the Egyptians, and from them to the 
NoachidoBi and will be ultimately discovered to have ori- 
giMted in that open Pyramid discussed in this treatise^ 
It can neither be expected, nor indeed required^ for this 
purpose^ to ascertain any particulars of antediluvian date^ 
beyond the demonstrated coincidence of the granite 
Chest with the external lines of th6 pyramid ; a sufBcient 
argument of such precision being for scientific Imd me-- 
trical purposes before the deluge, fas it has been proved 
to have been in the sera inmi^iately following; and now, 
Ixy recent discoveries^ h6lds tip to us^ as it has before, 
and not in vain^ to so many ancient states and people, 
a m6st inviting specimen of mietrical quantities. 

The length of the granite Chest, therefore, might 
l>e received at least as the standard 6f linear measure ; 
ihat length being 10 feet of the ancients, as proved in this 
treatise, and is the true standard of the Nilometre cubit, 
vrtiich is called the cubit of Cairo^ and of tvhich it con-: 
tains exactly 4 : and 4 such cubits are also the Scripture 
fathom, commonly called the fathom of the Hebrews. 
To which i shall have occasion to advert in the sequel 
of this tract. 

The whole of the standard might be properly as- 
sume for th6 10 foot rod, the hand measure of that 

K denomination 
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is well known amoagsl cmr builders : ancl 
tbig deaomination might still be Fetained, and the lath, 
or rod* certainly more handy, as it would be shwter by 
rather miMre than a quarter of the present length: The 
other denominations also, of yard and foot, wonM be as 
pecfectly congruous to the qumitities to be estaWahed, 
as the present are : for most certain it is, that the pym- 
iud foot is nearer to the average dTthe natural fbet ^ 
man, than our 19 inches, of which it is a7Mfi» or Qf fhIL 

If the objection made; by the Professor Bygge^ 
against the novel introduction of the Frencb metrical 
system, should, by my readers, lie.extiflided to the 
pymmidic foot measure also; that is^ the inconvemenoe 
of ooUating a new measure with the <dd pied de rogp, by 
which experiments, ilk various bnundies oftheBmtbe^ 
maticsaie calculated and recorded, mmanj exeefllent 
vrorfcs puUished within these few eefituries ; whkli, as 
the fkA de loy is coUaled with the foot measioe of 
other countries, by tables eveiy where at hand, ntt emly 
the French^ hut foreigners also may easily read; wfcicli 
facility by the new metre isexobanged^ even as te the 
jpiepch people, for a labyriathic perplexity. 

Certainty, the okyection is fiiirly hid agimet tke 
effects of the French metre ; but obbiins not against the 
levival cf the ancient metricri establishment, derived 
from an origin of such stability and antiquity, and 
^hereof the circuhilion has been proved so universal for 
many ages after lihe deluge : eveiy reader must surely, 
upon refteetion, aHew that the restoration of the stan- 
dard of Knear measures pUFpetuated by a paragon of 
such autbof ity, has advantages both conspicuous and 
decisive^ over the new metrical system in Fnmce^ wkicfa 

la 
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18 neither commehsarate with this, not with the pied de 
roy, nor with any established foot whatever, nor even (as 
pretended) with the natural arch from the equator to 
the pole ; as dtemonstrafed by the statement of fneridio* 
nal degrees above^ chiefly measnred by matbematiciant 
of their own country; see page 95. And 

Henoe arisefir the validity of Professor Byg^e^i^ otn 
jection^ viz» the difiicnlty, or rather the impotoibility, of 
ascertitintig quantities recorded in measures by the pied 
de roy, in exact relations to their metre, deeimetre^ 
centhnetre ftc ;. in reality, however, although the Pro* 
fessoi^s objecticw militates forcibly against the n<&vr 
Franch metre, it prevails not to reiMrre a preniotig 
hHMMtiiitteg had it even abolisbed the new metre } 
and ihaf is the pied de roy itself, in mathematical truths 
is iBoominehsurate with both the Pyramidic foot and 
cuUtr aid with eveiy foot measure knowxi ; a circuin* 
stance Ihttk cohfitid's the objection against the said metre^ 
to Frendi aiithotB and reccMrds only. 

MfhrneeSB the Edglish^DOt is eommenmitrite with 
eveiy' sdeqvite division of the Pyramid's component 
lineft For ttoagh in tables of compariiK>ns, a multiple! 
is establiriied, whereby to reduce French feet to English/ 
and rice venl, by assuming that multiple ad a measure, 
by whicdi to divide Englidhi feet, for the equivalent iil' 
Frenc^ : yet this cannot be done to mattietnatieal ex-' 
actnit^: fcf in the year ItWT, the French acadeihy 
eataUirikied tjhis multiple at 19.8 English inches, told 
ific)uis of dke pied die iioy; since that, by another esi^ay, 
)9^0: ta 19, has IJeen pMferred ; a proof that a com-* 
iflMsiiratc! reliilion is unatf|inable» 

Hett^eis seenl Kow advantageotisly onr Natioii 

N 2 wlight 
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mTght restore the ancient standard, since our foot» 
.(however it has so happened,) is the only ope out dT 
such a variety, that has this commensurate xelation tp 
it The tahle, therefore, of the comparative relation 
that any number of pyramidic feet b^ars, to an ^uivA? 
lent in our piiesent foot and it's adequate fractioni^ 
would be simple and perspicuous. Whereas the new 
French metre yrpuld require a table of comparison ns^ 
plete witl^ unsatisfactory ^nd endless fracti<MUi, in 
fLttempting t<> ascertain the value of any number of 
their pied de roy, ip relation to their new metre : sinc^ 
if ft2, for e:^ample, be compared with the said metre^ th^ 
result is S.05S0S3 &c. if 7» again be complied, tte relaf*, 
tion is equally unattainable, the result being 7*18596I966S 
^c ^d inde6pitnm* 

Whereas any number of pjrramidic feet may be 
valued exactly in English feet, by the multiple .71909^ 
^nd @ such feet, for example are &s ftl, in.5.|^104 ; an4 
7 such = fL5, in.1.2864. Hence, we English, by restore 
ing that primitive standard of the Pyramid, might, not 
only recognizee the foot of the remiotest ancient autk(a% 
but also retain our present denominations of yard, fip^Ht 
ij(K%, &C. and many useful scales, thereon depending* 

But the French, by their new invention, or lather 
metrical project, for, in fitct, they have invented nothing 
have completely destroyed all reference to their own 
pied de roy, and to every established standard of the 
present and past ages. Borda, aware of this effect of 
his project, gi^ve up the duodecimal division, and adopt- 
ed the decimal by which is retained a fallaciQus appear* 
ance of commensurability with the pied de roy, as seen 
in the following table, which the law obliged him to 
adopt 

TABLE. 
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TABLE. PIED i>E iiOT» 

"Miltimetre 0.00S07d4 

Centimetre ----------- 0.030794 

Decimetre ------------ 0.30794 

METRE --r 3.0794 

Decametre -t ..--------- 30.794 

Hectometre --r------« 307.94 

Chiliometre ---..------- 3079.4 

Myriometre --------. 30794. 

And these divisions they carry on to decimillimeti^ 
centimillimetre, millimillimetre: and the ascending ten^ 
fold quantities, by the denominations, decimyriometre, 
centimyriometre or hectomyriometre, chilimyriometre^ 
&c^ But these are all imposing appearances; and ixi« 
commensurate with any number of the pied de roy less 
t^an 30 794, for not any of the series of fractions win 
measure the said pied de roy. 

from thi^ conference held between the Professor 

ByggeandBorda,, (the inventorof the new metrical system 

in France)) it appears, the literati on the continent are 

^nsible, an universal standard of measure, is a desidera* 

turn. An(| though the professor contended for the 

preference of the pied de roy, before that of Borda's 

choice ; on the principle of an arbitrary quantity estab^ 

Med, aad it's relation with the measures of other 

stations and their own writers, now sufficiently under* 

^tood, being a more eligible object, for an universal 

standard, than a new arbitrary quantity no where re^ 

^^ived, nor it's bearings, either collated with fbreiga 

toeaaures, or any where understood : and surely such 

^'^^^Oning is sound and pertinent 

^ But Borda gave not into the Professoi^s arguments, 
¥^iiig persuaded the new discovery of a meridional de* 

grc«» 
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greej jfttrnished a natural not an arbitrary quantity ; 
a metrical system founded on a natural standard, I 
fondly believed^ would be acknowledged, and at 1 
receiyed, by all civilized nations in the world. Thi»» 
metre, of which he was so enamoured, as to make it 
ground work of a system, was equal to 3.0807 Paris fee 





or pied de roy, which is incommensurate witb a ain^^fT'Ic 
foot, and it's duodecimal divisions into Inches and lii 
After this metre had been sometime in circulation, a' 
believed to be a ten millionth part of a quarter oft 
circumference of the earth, through the poles: 
Then arrived Bouguer^s discovery of a 
measured in Peru, by which the quarter of the 
ference was pretended to be less, than Borda made :SL 't; 
and the metre held to be 3.0794 Paris feet And 1^^ ^t 
the learned should decide in favor of Borda's metre, ' ^KZ>r 
refute them both, the latter was settled to be the mo- ^st 
accurate, by an act of the legislature ! ! ! 

But what is truly surprising, that the Prench Utetr^^ti 
should have made most useful discoveries in 
especially from the great Pyramid of Giza, and then 
from a discovery made in Peru, a standard of measu: 
yhen the Pyramid offered them one so nearly equal *o 
that, which they have adopted, and of an authority armd 
character far superior to any thing they can expect % 
will ever be acknowledged io their indeterminate n^^ 
system. 
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IT may^ perhaps, appear to some of my readers, 
at the freedom, with which a few p^sages of the sa* 
ed te^t are ftcrutinized, borders on temeritf. But it 
Lgfat to he considered, there is a great difference be« 
we^ matters of merely historical facts, and dogmiis of 
'viae authority; between iedmical expressions, and 
i«h as convey the revealed truths and divine ordinances 
^r the regulation of i^ith and moiala ; herein, indeedi^ 
berties ought not to be taken, even with the authoriz- 
l translations of the Holy Scriptures, by any person, 
hose qualification is liable to be called Jh question: 
OT shall I expose myself to the danger of censure from 
le higher tribunals, by attempting to bring even into 
iscussion, a single iota of the sacred text, wherein the 
Lterest of religion is concerned- But when in the text 
'® read of the height of a capital, or of it's column ; of 
^ number of cubits in a given dimension ; of covering 
^ floor of the Temple ; and such technical matters ; I 
^U think myself allowed to examine, compare, infer, 
^ at least conclude. And when again from the latin 
'^Igate of St Jerome, the Expressions, texit pavimen* 
^J and stravit pavimentum, are rendered, in the 
^lifih Bible^ synonimously ; I shall both scrutinize 

the 
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fhe idioms ; and even question the competency of th' 
translators^ when by their wrong turned idiomi^^ marii 
lest incongruities are recorded as Scripture : for exam 
pie, when they convey to the mindf of an English readei 
the idea of a gilt floor» from mistaking the latin idiot 
iexii pavimentum; and when from a similar miscon 
ception, this same floor is said to be laid with deals 
and when this very floor^ which is ceally, said to be, an- 
was paved with the most costly iharble of great beauty 
lly the terms stravit paviinenium preciosissimo marmor 
decore muUa^ is disguised anc^ thus translated iif tb 
English Bible^ *^And he garnished the house wil 
precious stones for beauty :'* % Chron^ Chap. 3« V. 

I shall not here anticipate the reflections of ac 
teaderr, who, hpwever, must, by this example aloci 
be satisfied with me for questioning the competency i 
translators, at least, when they had to express tecbnic; 
peculiarities^ in equivalents in Englisbi 
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CHAPTER Vin. 

TfiE history bt this Temple comes down to us, on 
Mtcted tecord, as a work that commanded the highest 
respect and universal admiration of the whole people of 
C6d : a work that impressed the minds of foreign visi* 
tor^/With inexpressible pleasure ; that overpowered the 
fienfiibility of an accomplished crowned head, accustom^ 
ed even to Asiatic magnificence, in her own countiy : t 
work, in short, devised by the most knowing and wisest 
6f mth : alid clxecuted by an architect, whom^ in his 
Wisdom, he selected from amongst the most accom- 
plished, that the nursery of the arts and sciences then 
produced. This Temple, so pleasing even to heaven, as 
to b^ pemditted to be called, the house of the Loid ; it 
the subject of which I now undertake io treat Not 
that I shall vainly attempt to give an adequate descrip- 
tiott of it's iftaj^sttc perfections, but only to bend my 
most earnest thi rcisp^ctful endeavours, to explore, as 
xttSiny partteuliirs of £hat astonishing paragon, as the 
meaiift within my reach, may enable me. 

After niany years ahiusement, amongst the com* 

^lentatots of Vitruvius, and some, rather successful, 

attempts, to dispel the mist, they have spread over that 

. authored documents ; I lately \)egan to feel something 

O like 
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iiKe self reproach^ for 80 long neglecting to apply my- 
self, to the study of the noblest piece of architecture^ 
that ever has yet been devised by man. 

I was naturally led to search after the particulars 
of thiiS Temple, ih the holy Scriptures ; as in them, the 
history of it commences, and the description of it there, 
must be considered the most genuine ; not but I ex« 
pected to receive much aid from commentators.- Pur« 
suantly, I turned to the sixth chapter of the first book 
of Kings, and presently discovered the reason of St 
Jerome's admonition, who in his epistle to Paulinus, 
says, *'such and so important is the book of Chronicles 
(ParalypOmenon,) that a man deludes himself if he fan<» 
cies, he has a knowledge of the Scriptures without IL** 

Thid is exemplified, in the 2d and 3d verses of the 
6tli Chap. Ist of Kings, where ^re read, *'the leogth of 
the Temple was 60 cubits, the breadth of it 96 cubits^ 
end the height of it 30 cubits.** 

And in the Sd of Chronicles, chap. Sf, v. S, we 
tead, **the length 60 cubits m the primiSve measure (in 
mensura prima) and the breadth 90 cubits." fiut the 
height is reserved to the next verse, ''and the portico 
was in length according to the breadth of the ITemple, 
SO cubits : but the height was of an hundred arid twenty 
cubits.'* 

By th6 collation of these passages, it is evidefi^ 
that, either the height in one of the statements, is at 
variance with the height, in the other ; or« two very 
different qCidntities of measure, under tiie same appeUa- 
tion of cubit, must be admitted, not only m Scripture 
diffusively, but also recognized, in this description of 
Solomon's Temple. The marked precision, with which' 
the text records the dimensions in Chronicles, not as 
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contradictory, but as explanatory of the dipaensions. An 
the book of Kings, precludes ^11 suspicion of a tjrpogra* 
phic error : the latter part, therefore, in the above 
alternative, must be received* 

To ascertain, then, wh^t these quantities may be, 
and their respective application to the recorded dimen- 
sions^ is the probelm, that is now presented for solution. 
To facilitate this work, and render it more decisive^ it 
will be expedient to trace, as far as my means ^11 ena- 
ble me, the appellation of cubit, as a linear quantity of 
jneamire, to a probable origin. 

That the de4omination of a cubit measure, is an- 
cient, there is no dispute* But that the Jews used any 
measure, under that name, at the time the building of 
the Temple was in contemplation, can never be proved; 
on the contraiy the tradition has descended, even to 
these times, that their hand-measure, used, as we do our 
ten foot rod, was exactly of the length of the granite 
Chest in the Pjnramid of Giza, by whatever name it 
-was called ; the term ive distinguish it by, is, the fa^ 
Aom of ike Hebrews. Ifit be asked, whence the Jews 
derived that precise length of measure ? I answer, they 
were habituated to it, in their Egyptian bondagie, and 
Moses, their leader, was also vrell learned in the Eg3rp-i 
tian sciences, and, no doubt, would retain and perpe- 
tuate a measure, of which he knew the standard to be 
so permanent, as the Pjnramid and Nilometre. 

That the Jews also divided this hand-rule, or mea- 
sure, into four parts, is apparent from the circumstance 
<>fthe first translation of the Pentateuch, from the lan- 
page, in which Moses wrote, into vernacular. tongues ; 
^cause by whatever name that fourth was really deno- 
^^M in the original, the translators assumed that deno- 
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4Pdnaticm of measure for it, te which that fourth part 
corresponded, or very nearly approached. Foi: ceirtainly 
9 translator mu^t turn the apq^eUationa, peculw to ^ 
particular people, into equivalents in the lapgiu^, into 
if^hich be translates. As when we read an Engligh 
version from a French author* we expect not tQ Teli4» 
S Unseji^ as the dimension of an apartinent^ b^t 6 ywdsii 
pr 18 feet. So in like manner, when any wciesA natioa^ 
or peQ|^e» read a version of the book of Qeneni^ ff^mv 
the Mosaic language ; they eould not have uidorstood 
the dimensions of the ark, had the quarter of the haod-i. 
lUea&ure been inserted, as e^^pressed in ^ oiiginal ; 
therefore did the trausUtor give the equivalenti whicl^ 
was caUed cubit* 

Henc? it was,, the prophet E^ekieU writinK tier the 
Comfort and edJifiQatiion of the captive Jewa in Qalgrloin^ 
vx his vi^n,, whiph he ipelat^A cautioned thejopt i^AA«t 
^ erroneousc ajc^ceptatipi\ eji the term cubit» a^. in u3Q 
there ; knowing that it was not equal tg th^ fQC^lel^ 
veifnapular term cubit. ex;preaeive cf a quavter of tb^ 
Qxiginai standard at Jerusalem } (which tor 4i<s^cti(mi 
I call the haad-mea^uxe Qf rod ;) ^^o^ingj, **a^¥i the v»^^ 
fiiAring reed which the man held in biaban^ wi^ Ocubit^ 
long, by the cubit with a paUn,;' by Uiia the iffwn^ 
habituated^ iu their Iqq^ cs^tivity,, t<» the BaljylOTJai^ 
ciubitj^ weie guarded again»t error : a»d is^^ by ibiA 
caution given tQ them, cm ascertain what the QabjfloiHaQi 
cubit was; since we know the quajltei; of the banii^nea- 
sure, translated by th^ teiro cubit, waa, tbei cwtit gf tha 
kilometre and of Cairo^ fnom which if we take a 
5^m, there will rest the cubit of Babytoa; wbicb, if w« 
admit the palm to be equal to 3 inches and .8as,,wiJJl te 
equal to 1| foot English. Tbis^ thei:efoje» is, the ft»t 
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variation from the cubit of Cairo and Nih)metfe» or freiBi 
)the fourth part of the hand-rod. And a Jewiah Kako^ 
4a^ publi^h^ at Oxford 1$9S> said to be the anl^ cuie 
that was eyer printed in England, in it'a brief equatioQ 
c^ Jewt^ mea^ur^ vagrs^ Cubitua commonia equal to | 
9 yanl ; cubitua aaeer equal to 1 yard. The cfMnskoat, 
th^eiefor?» ia that oC Bak^loa, but a cubit o^ a yard I 
have no where else met with. 

The Biahop <tf Peterborough and Doctor Arbuthnot 
baye tihat of GaitQ : and we read of a cubit caUed geoN 
xnetricaU equal to & pther cubit8> by wkkb I imi^ite ia 
UMawt Ea^kiel'ii teedL 

Fflibien^ a weU known French author, mentiona S 
IKtla of cubits : tiaat which he calls the great cubit of 9 
foat* ihf^ aatans Roman Cossutiap feet) equal, be says* 
1» frihottk fti8> in Jf» of the pied de Boy : an other c^9 jReet^ 
equal to about ftl, in.lO, of the pied de roy ; and th9 
li4tla ctthit about ft4, mAf/x! the pied de roy. But he 
Xiuea no auAjority fee any of tbenu « 

CSrinet, an apfaroTed Ftendi comaaentator, baa t&$ 
tint onbifc S€ft inchea and ^, of tiie pied de roy, tbia 
vadnMd to^ English measure, by the nearest multiple 
1.009^ wiU b* found to neM» thc^ ciibit of Cau^. 

The cxkH of the fatter Greeks, caUed pechus, is tk.1, 
]ti»6> and^ a small; fracticMBfc, of our xneaaura ; and their littla 
eubit, cidled pygmev la ft.l» tn.l^ and somewhait movek 
The ciihit of the modem Romans^ ft), inw^j and almost 
aahBl£ 

There k nothing surpvizing in these TariatieM oi 

tht! CHlMb measfu^, when we consider the unseientiiic 

an^dient^ to which Idie dispersed deecendants of NV>ali 

had' recourse ; when the oflbpring of those amongst 

^imo, who had rei|AO?ed to a great dist»ee &em th^ 

stable. 
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Stable monument the Pyramid that furnished the Egypi^ 
tians with an invariable standard, no longer retaining this 
scientific tradition, yet finding themselves under a 
necessity of ascertaining quantities, knew no better 
invention of standards, than^as the names adopted prove* 
the limbs of their bodies: a miserable expedient indeedt 
and the parent of all the varieties and confusion of mea« 
sure, that have over-run the earth! 

And who can believe that Solomon, who certainly 
well knew of the Nilometre, and highly probable it is^^i 
he knew also of the geometrical perfection of the Pyra- 
mid, and of the standard inclosed in it; for he had much 
more superior means of investigation than we can pretend 
to : who»^ then, I say can believe that he^relinquisl^ed 
the stable and ancient measure, translated by the tenn 
pubit, to follow any of the vague quantities of measure 
of other nations? 

It is, therefore, decided that one of the quantities 
established at Jerusalem, for a linear measure, was the 
fourth part of the granite C best, and was called by a 
name more appropriate than cubit, by which nam^ 
however, we, at this time> must know it : and the other 
measure will presently be proved to have been, what we 
call the fathom of the Hebrews : and both these measures^ 
might have been called by the sanie appellative^ though 
with the adjuncts, of little, and great. 

This much premised, I come now to the grand point 
in question. The reconcilement of the different state* 
ments of dimensions of height, in the Temple ; as 
recorded in the Ist of Kings and 2iid book of Chronicles; 
in the former, 30 cubits % in the latter, 190 cubits : and 
also, to combat the opinion of the length and breadth of 
the Temple, being by the cubit of Cairo: although many 

other 
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^ther dimensions in and about the Temple, are evidently 
recorded by that cubit, which, for distinction, I shaU 
hereafter call^ customary cubit ; the other measure, the ^ 
grreat, or fathom cubit 

' I did expect some light would haW been obtained 
from commentators, on a subject of such interest as 
Solomon's Temple ; especially from Calmet, but to my 
surprize, I find nothing more, than a confirmation Of 
^iv^ha.t I had discovered before; that the cubit of Cairo 
and not the Babylonian, is the Scripture cubit As to 
the disagreement in the stated heights, he cites othef 
^utihorSt who wore of opinion, that the passage in 
the - Chronicles, should be corrected by the statement^ 
m the book of Kings ; and this is just the reverse of 
^^ Jerome's admonition, see page 108, Calmet, however^ 
^^yn not so, yet leaves all as cloudy as he found it 

Leonardus de Sancto Martino, who published a 
^^^in oomment on the Scriptures, last century^ tinder* 
*^fces to reconcile the difference^ in a way peculiar td 
^ii^self : be contends, that the Temple comprized 4 
^^^^Vies, in the whole altitude, of 30 cubits each in height * 
^^^ no doubt, this would account for the general alti^^ 
^^Hle of 190 : he cites Josephus in proof of the 4 
^^HeSybut Josephus clearly divides the height, into 2 
^^My ; and the sacred text gives not the least authority 
^^ dtb^ of the interpretations : and the Scripture, aa 
^^ te it is clear and evident^ is certainly to be prefered 
^ ttieir authority. It appears Leonardus mistook the 
^ stories of the external small houses in the outward 
^^tX^uit of the walls of the temple, for 4 stories within 
_v^ walls: which houses will be fully discussed in next 
^ Jter. 

But 
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But suppose his explanation of 4 fttoriM, coRMf 
A mrnch greater difficulty would yet remaiu for ftolutioiu 
▼12, the great disproportion of tb^ 8 of 190 cnbittf^ 
on an ichnograpbia 60 by 90. To bring these dimenskNUI 
into English yards, the length of the Temfle woidd be 
86 yards, and a trifle more than a foot : tiMi tridih H 
yards, and 5 inches and ^ and the height of tbe Tem^ 
9£ yards, 9 feet, iad6 inches* 

Now to say nothing of sucll aii dtitudey witil i 
width not 12 yards and jf a foot: we will only reflect i 
little on the consequence of such an acceptatiim of Am 
mensions: let us represent to ourselres a saloon^ in V 
iioble house, SO yards long and 19 yiirds wide: find f of 
the length taken of, as it was in the Temple, tat Oui 
oracle, wherein the ark of tbe covenant wa§ depoaSMfi 
Can any man, of the least experience, prevail oik UUMl 
to believe, this was the size of that house of fh^ Loid,. 
of which Solomon wrote to the kitig of Tyre, ^AmAI 
bouse which I build is great, for great is our 6oA 
til Goda." 2 Chron. chap* 9, v. 5, and again t^ 9^ ^&Mt ^ 
prepdirenie timber in abundance: forthehooseftrUfili: 
amaboutto build, shall be wonderful great ''And thbi 
Mrickingty attested and versrfied by the Quebn J0f Sil*; 
iut l»e We to imagine her spirits wer6 ftgitaied 1 
SBeasure, that she stood in silent asftonishmeM aft'lhl 
ftght of the magnificence, of a building S6 yifcrda iMgn 
and 19 wide! Are we to believe, 30 OOO wood^metf 
isllers rf timber were retained, 10 000 one month,] 
lly an other 10 000 ; they a month; and then mxi 
tfce other 10 000, fer a month ; then the irs( 
liegan again, and so on ; in order to proeare the tiUM t^^^^ 
dance wanted: and 70 000 labourers, for canyini 
iials ; and 80 000 stone masons: moreover of officers, 

superinteudE^-^^ 





intend' tiie works, 3000» and 3O0L See 13, 14, 15^ and M 
verses of the 5 Chap. 1 Kings. And two last versea 
9' Chap. 2 Book of Chronicleei. 

Are we to b^liev^ all these were employed; 7 yeaUB^ 
to bring to perfection a building' of such dimensions, as 
must be admitted to be no more than sufficient fbr tt 
sak>on^ in a gefitlemsn's Iiouse, in the acdeptation oF 
ciustom&ry cubits in the stated dimensions^ of dO, and 99 
Obbi«B, tec^ded iti-0 cliapu first of Kings? 

St Jerome, when be translated the book of Itinglsi^ 

no doubt, perceived, the tenn dibitus, which he ob* ' 

i^quiOusly there adopted, was liable txy be diistalBen fbr 

die cubit of Cairo; Therefbre-when^h€^tranfidated'the 

Chronicles, and had the subject of the Temple's^ dulien«» 

ftfdns agiUn to translate frdm the same original expre^* 

rion, he qualified the term cubits by which he gives the 

Ilj^ngtii and breaddi> saying, cubitus in miiuura primm^ 

viz, cubitis in^ tb^ prlniHt^ mesfkrr^ and this he haa^ 

^ne in the sec<md book (^ Chronicles, 3 cbajK 3' vi 

^tbe length was of 60 cubits by the primhh^ measunfi 

(ifi fHinwra prima:'*)* a»l- although we at this time 

mighi^be at a loss, tif discover what that primitirie mea* 

sure really meansi yet the people, especially die Jews^ 

in^his-'d^s might be, and no jbmbt were^ very well 

:lcl^»inled' with that term : nor' has he left the ages^ 

Afen to come- destitute of the means, to »scertain» what 

the (Vred prbriHvey} measure signified ; for in the 4th 

itersJe, he translates the tetm», which express the heights 

ttyAecustonaaryi cubit, OT' cubit of Caira, saying, ''and 

1^ Iiortico tbii was before thehbifiie, the length of it 

was according to the breadth of the house, 90 cubits, 

and the height was 196 1^ now in the book of Kings,^ 

tbeheigbtitftatedt^^beSOcubits^ of which, in their 
: ^ F imqualified 
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unqualified accq)tation of customary cubits^ the differ- 
ence is apparent to all the world : but 30 cubits, of the 
frinuHve measure, was certainly known to St Jerome, 
to be equal to, and intended, by him, to express ISO of 
the then circulated and customary cubits; otherwise 
bis illustration of the dimensions, by the insertion of 
the primitive measure, had been to no purpose, and al- 
together nugatory. 

Hence it is demonstration, the primitive measure, in 
question, was a quantity, by whatever name originally 
called, equal to 4 customary cubits, or cubits of Cairo, 
which are equal to the length of the granite Chest in 
the Pyramid ; and was that which is denoted by us, the 
fathom of the Hebrews. 

It is evident the height, 190 cubits, alludes to cubits 
habitually and usually so called: but why the authorof the 
first book of Kings, recorded aH the three dimensions by 
cubits, which are, by the above positions and reasoning 
proved to contain four tim^s'Mie length of the customary 
cubit, is a problem, which, though it no ways questions 
the conclusion of the former, seems to call for a solution. 
We must consider, then, that the great number of Ty- 
nan workmen, that were sent to Solomon, called stran* 
gers, in the sacred text, no doubt, brought with them, 
their own terms of art, and denomination of measui^ ; 
and the cubit of Cairo, was the only great or integral 
measure they used : whereas the Jews, the natural sub« 
jects, were accustomed to a measure four times that 
length, as their highest integral denomination, and 
though the fourths of it wete, at first, recognized by the 
Jewish workmen, as the cubit of the foreigners, yet asi 
these strangers persevered in their term cubit or pechus, 
or by wbi^tever name cubit was called in their language^ 

at 
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•at length both measures might have obtained the same 
-appellation, and might be distinguished from each otheY 
hy circumstances ; and by reason of their great disparity^ 
were not liable to be misconceived. As amongst our 
mariners, at present,* who use three different lengths, 
under one appellation, of fathom^ wherein the disparity 
is not §Q great, yet circumstances render the discrimi- 
nation sufficiently clear. — The author of the book of 
Kings, therefore, when he conformed to these provincial 
assumptions of measures and names, had no suspicion 
that his statement of 60, 90, and 3Q cubits, foj*theout« 
lines of the most magnificent Temple in the whole 
world, would ever be mistook, for cubits of Cairo, by 
which it's size is assimilated to that of an ordinary din- 
ning room. 

The dimensions of the Temple, by this fathom- 
Cubit, instead of 36 yards by IS, will be in length yds* 
145, ft9, in.9.12: in breadth, yds.48, ft.l, in.ll/)4: 
Uid in height, yd8.72, ft.€, in.10.56. 

These are dimensions that bespeak a magnificence 
Ldequate to the inspired intention of the founder of the 
Demple, intimated, when he said, ** the house I build is 
(rent, for great is our God." — "The house I am about 
o build is wonderful great." The grandeur, the beau- 
y, the maje«|ty and magnificence of this truly wonderful 
Cemple, ate unrivalled by any, the most costly, and 
^oble of the Grecian phana : brought to perfection, in 
r years, while that at Ephesus, the nearest approach to 
rt^ was so retarded, as to be more than 900 years, before 
rt was completed, as Pliny informs us. 

It may be said perhaps, though the cubit of Cairo, 
g^ves the dimensions, on. too small a scale ; the cubitus 

PS . sacer^ 
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Moer, or Sacred cubit, mentioned in the Jewish kal 
dar» above cited, might have answered the purpose, i 
rtbis will produce but €0 yards for the length ; 90 yja 
for the breadth ; and 30 yards for the height. Now ' 
iqhnographia, by these cubits, iii i^ no means adequ 
to the number, and nature of the things recorded^ 
furniture and f4>artments contained in the Temple ; si 
9s the atrium, or <Kmjrt surrounded by 3 rows cf marl 
imd one row of cedar coIimpws ; a grand basilica, whf 
of ti^e throng was apcended by stairs on each side, wh 
with the extent of the platfoiipi, occupied about 1]. yai 
1£ curious tables ; a golden altar ; and thousand^ of ^ 
den and silver vesscjs, &c ; and one third of ti^ Jen. 
assigned to |he o?ac]ks or sanctum sanctorum. Bu 
this ichnographia w^re admissible ; yet it wiH fifovc 
be an msuperable tapk, to attempt to ireconcile, by ti 
measure, the 190 cubits of height, to iixe other recgpd 
h eight ; fo;* 30 cubits augvtented, by the cubitus s^c 
to 30 yards, reach not tp half the beight of 190 cul 
of Cidro, whicii, without augm^jHatipn, produce ab< 
78 yaids. 

In conclusion, lihen, of this chapter, it may sai 
be established, as a rale, that, as there are 9 measu 
called cnbitp, in the sacred reauds of the dimeask 
belongi]^ to this Temple ; wfara a manifest abautd 
would follow thie assumption of tike pne, the otbeoif m 
give the true dimension. And both fiiese scripti 
cubits, in the quantity they import, are established 
the same' ancient, stable, and perpetuated standard; ^ 
the granite Chest in the Pjnramid of Gi3a, the one tei 
equal to the entire length of the Chest, the other ebtaci 
a fourth part of it And as the Njlometre cubit is d 
the same, there can be no doubt of their being knoi 
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llh^iM -SdomoDy and to the artists, he employed, fnM 

lliit, wUhMt a known vtaitd&rd of ttablKty, and 
fotbqtatf, to Trhich ire are to Eefer^ aR nmmAtkg, frott 
jta|0imil^tk>n8 df^suhits, orgyiliypechtt8,pas8QS or greiMtt 
^ the>quatititi6s jnported by them, Ib iHigaCoiy. 
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CHAPTER IX* 

' *FSR object that npw caHs for my attention, no 
ottiefWise "belongs to the interior of the Temple, than as 
it had a communication With it, by a side door in th^ 
^HA. Thid dbje<^ is, the 3 stories of buildings in the 
cirtiiit of th^ Teinple^s wdls, which Josefihus, book the 
8, ctiap. ^, 'pittB [describes ; **jound the outward walls 
^ W(k'r^ eirejstedSD 'cells, or small houses, communicating 
**'Wlth each other, and forming galleries, and at the 
*' same time aiisiitrering the purposes of buttresses, by 
^ i^uppoftin^ tlie walls. These cells were each 5 cubits 
** btoad and ^ the same length, and ^ cubits high, 
^"Oter these were two other floots of the same propoN 
^'iS6h,'^i' the uppermost of the cells were on a level 
?• with the lowe.r story of the fabric. They were fastened 
^ 't<^thier by latge lieams, so disposed as to loake them 
^a]pfpea)^ of {>ne piece, and as if they gave additional 
•* strength to the walls.** 

Th^ authority, on which Josephiis grounds this descrip^ 
iioh, is the 5 and 6 verses of 6 chap. 1 of Kings (alias 
3 of Kings:) but flie text records the Width of the se- 
cond iBoor, 6 cubits, and the upper floor, 7 cubits. The 
width is clearly meant, from the Temple wall, to the 

" outward 
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Qutward wall of these smaU houses ; though . the lengtii^ 
must have been, from one separation to the other, 
m the two upper stories, or chambers, certainly the dii 
tance, from the Temple, to the outwail of the chamhei 
yras more by one, and in the top chamber, by fi cubits 
than th^ space called the length. Here the diffijtnilty i 
to account for the reason of the top floor being 8 nibitfs — it^ 
and the middle floor one, more than the ground tLoomc: i 
Sl Jerome calls these floors, ccenacula ; and they ar — r^n 
ffoly once mentipnpd in the bpok of Chronicles, yis, 9 
8 chap. 8 book, where it is said, they were gilt through, 
out But no reason is assigned, in Scripture, for th ^^e 
increased width of the middle and upper cenade, wr -»| 
how the increase was obtained* 

. It appears probable, thi^ difference was in a^m h 
sequence of a retrenchment, in the thickness of 111 ^e 
^tward wall of the cenacles : on the gr^ui^^ atory, ^B( 
might have been 9 cubits in thickness, which is not quitsse 
§ the thickness of the Temple's wall, but certainly sufl — ^ 
pient, as the three stories of cenacles completed only 
cubits pf height, and the Temple was 120 high* 
the wall, of the middle cenacle, reduced to 2 cubits, aii^»-d 
of the upper cenacle, to one cubit, which in work ^K)f 
aguared, or guaged stone;, would be of very sufl^ciec^^t 
strength. ... 

As to the dimensions of the cenacles, recorded ^fia 
the sacred text, fis well as by Jo^phus^ of 5 cubi — "^ 
square, by 20 cubits high ; it is evident the suggest^si 
•rule here obtains : for what can be thought rfa chatr^Bf* 
ber, 3 yards square, and 12 yards with one sixth osT _^ 
yard in height! Josephus tells us, there were 30 of thi^^5^ 



r 

^ See this rule above page 118. 
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tall houses, in the circuit of the walls, viz, 13 on each 
le, anci, reckoning the 9 that fill up the angles, 6 at 
B end of the Temple. Now it has already been suffici*- 
tly proved, in the preceding chapter, and will be 
fther verified in the sequel, that the length of th^ 
imple, inside, was 940 customary cubits, equal to 
81.145, ft.9,76. Whoever, then, shall contend, that 
3 5 cubits by 5, was intended, in the text, to be un- 
rstood of customary cubits, and not those, in the pri« 
tive measure, (in mensura prima,) not only defends 
absurd proportion of a chamber, but will not be able 
extend 30 such houses, to much more than {the length 
one side wall of the Temple, instead of extending 
sniy all round the 3 walls. 

But by the great cubit, the 30 houses will exactly 
ibrace the circuit of the 3 walls ; and, taking the 
ickness of the end wall, at 7 customary cubits, there 
ill be about in.4|, for the timber partitions through- 
ity leaving the dimensions of the length of each cenacle, 
actly 5 fathom cubits, or cubits of the primitive 
Misure, square : that is each cenacle will be 12 yards^ 
id UL5.76 square, and the height equal to the length : 
ith the addition of one customary cubit, to the width 
the middle cenacle, and S such cubits, to the width 
the upper cenacle^ 

If an objection should be started against this expla« 

ition, that the original author would not have given 

le length of a single dimension, by two kinds of cubits, 

( here argued, first 5 great cubits and one small one, 

len 5 great cubits and S small ones, for he did not so 

Acriminate, but related the dimension by 6, and then 

y 7 cubits. 

To 
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' Ta this I answer, the objection would only obtaiii^ 
ijtere there no criterion, whereby to disGriminate^betweea 
the record^ dimensions 5, 6, and 7 cubits : but in this 
ciicuzastance, the reader, accustomed to the difference^ 
between the great and small cubit, perceives^ the 5cubiti,^^ a, 
of the firsts or ground cenacle, were such cubits^ 
would cause 30 houses, or ground cenacles, cdm 
to environ the 3 walls of the Temple t of course, tl 
mre 5 great cubits : and when he reads 6 cubits^ in ffao^^-e 
t^th of the middle cenacle, the known size of the firait^-=^ ^ 
is a sufficient criterion of discrimination ; since the 
cumstance evidently informs him-, the increase wtt, 
tiie addition of the small cubit; and in like manner m thc^» ^^ 
upper cenacle. Moreover, in Scripture records pSdiiiieii*-aME=i« 
sioBS* the fractional parts of cubits, are seldom noticed ? ^ 
but the whole cubit is inserted; as, when the 
iBollen sea, is said to be the 30 cubits, and the 
stated^ 10 cubits, which, if taken ad unguem and 
camoiot be accurate. It is, therefore, by no meaos-oettaiii^raBBi 
that the retrenchment in the wall of the niiddle cdenadA^^^^i 
waa so much even, as the smaller cubit ; a^ BtiHto'M-"*^^ 
certain, that the upper cenacle, was so much, as a-ciibLS'^^^ 
more, than in the middle cenacle. Hence it might toi tttti.^^ ^^ 
the exemplar^ or traditional instrument, used^ tajr Josa^^'^ 
phus mentioned not these setts-off, or retrenolniilfl'iiv-'^ -^ 
the wolls^ as he says, the middle and upper dMEben^"^'-^ 
were of> the same proportion, as the firsti And i 
hmok of Chronicles^ the cenacles are but once 
and then only to inform. us they w^regilt* 

Thes« small housej^, each ccmtaining 3 cmttcles^ rS: '-^ ^ 
ekpnttioR) wem equal to half the sdiitude^^tb^^'Itmiptar.K^^ 
and Josephus insinuates, that a floor was laid/Ate^WliDB'^^^*' 

length and breadth of the Temple, at that middt^^'^ 

heigl^^At 
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[leight ; but there is ho warrant for such a disposition, 
either in Scripture, or in reason : for to what purpose 
\yas the Temple raised to the altitude of 120 customary 
cubits ; if 60, which are just J, were sufficient for 
every thing belonging to the interior of the Temple: as 
the oracle, or sanctum sanctorum, the grand basilica, 
the throne, the alter, ten tables, the inward atrium, or 
:ourt, with it^s columns &;c ; all evidently standing oa 
the pavement of the Temple, and comprizing every me« 
trical object, recorded, as within the walls ? Certainly, 
then, it were absurd to suppose, another area of equal 
Extent and altitude, and no furniture whatever assigned 
to it \ In the sequel, I shall have occasion to treat of an 
bbject, tb which, probably, Josephus intended his allusion 
\o be direcited. 

The description of the cenactes, closes with the 
1 Kings, is chap. 8 v. where we read of a door, out of 
the right hand side of the iTemple, in the middle of the 
ivolVs length, giving to the foot of the winding stairs, 
instructed within the thickness of the wall, which wall 
^1 be shewn, in tlie sequel, to have been more than 
4 yards thick ; by these winding stairs, they ascended 
to the gallery of the middle cenacle, and thence, by con« 
tinued windings, tb the upper cenacle ; these galleries 
inducted those, who wer^ permitted, all round the 
outside o^ the walls, and must have received their bor« 
toWed li^ljiit ^m the Windows of the cenacles,^ whereof 
the partitions, next tb the galleries, were, probably, only 
half the altitude, or even less. These cenacles seem to 
have been plartly for the use of the priests, and partly, 
tot depositaries ot the costly vestments, mentioned by 
Josephus, with the many thousands of gold and silver 
Tessels, not in daily use. And it is worthy of remark; 

Q that 
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that the access to the two upper suites of.cenaclefli, waa 
only by one door, out of the Temple. And they were 
all lined, and ceiled with cedar,, and gilt; composiAg no 
inconsiderable part of the magnificence of thia wonder- 
ful aud reuowned house of God. 

In the V. 9, ibid* the allusion is to the entire Temple^ 
saying,. ''And he built the house, and he completed it.; 
he also covered the house with a cedar ceilin^^'' Jose- 
phus gives not the description of the roof„ which is au 
in^)ortant object, and calls for particular attention. Tb^ 
first allusion to it, is in the v. 10, ibid : ''And he;, built a 
|[oor all over the house 5 cubits high, and he cqvqx^ 
the house with cedar joysts.'* Again the coadudiog 
words of the v. 15,^ ibid: ''And he covered the paT«Qest 
of the house with deal boards framed." for I qodp 
ceiye taiulis ahiegnis signifies deala connectsd, by 
tongues and grooves, and secured in framea: the^s^ 
l^ression U;ni paumentum, haa been stcangely miaundevii 
stood, as if it imported that a deal flooring^ was. bid oa 
the pavement; than which nothing can be more foxeign 
to the real import: which one might have.expected aajr 
interpreter would have perceived, by what ia reocnded 
Chron. 11, chap. 3, v. 5 and 6^ which iu ou£ Fngl^l^ 
fiible^is translated, indeed, rather obscurely:.! here gjva 
the latin of St Jerome v. 5; ''Domum q^uo^u^ iKuypfeno^ 
texit tabulls ligneis abieg^is^ et lauoJnas auri obnzi 
affixitper totum, sculpsit(yie ia ea palmas». et <]^iaai 
catenulas se inyicem comptecteateo, lu 6.. Stra.vit: i}u<M|ua 
jgiavimentum templi jMreciosissimo mai|caQtQ«, dMOier 
multo.**^ Which passage,i in EngUshj^as Utejca% as jmiv 
sihie, stands thus : ''The gjr^te^ bouse qlso he covened 
with fir-wood planks»and affixed throu^out leaceaof 
refined gold^ ajid he cairved in it]^2^8» wd little cbaiitfW 

as 
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w itiww Hiulually dasping each otter, ^ Verse. The 
floor '(if the IVmpte he laid ifritfti most tiostly ma^tte, xrf 
grefift beauty."* 

Hence it is surprizmg, (hat i&e fttmer passage, in 
the boek of Kings, **and he covered Ihe pavement of 
the house with deal boards framed,** trotild be mistook 
for a flooring of deal laid on the beautiful marble pave« 
nent Or that the 1 Kings, -6 chap. SO V. Where it is 
Mid, ''biit also he covered the jiavement of the house 
wif h gold, both inside and otttside,^ should have been 
Q&detDteod, ttsif the mafbte pavement itself^ had been 
gilt ; «id Josephus ^ven reflates it. 

WtefreoB the terms iexit fmmentim, most cettainly 
are til be «Lnderatood, as twemg in, or putting on the 
HbOf) or'CeBing,^over -the pavement. liV^hich tjovering, 
* «^lig, WW carved and gilt both within the Temple, 
and inUm ^selling of the portico without, Theilbsurdi* 
tiM:tttd4ftecmgrmties, attendant on the other accepta-» 
tioM> I«haU.deem aflufildc^ut authority, for pronouncing 
Hsmn mroiiftoiisi 

T0 proceed with the explanfttton tf fhe roof, in the 
10th Wtwe «s «rtx)ve cited, he erected a tabiilatum, thstt 
i» tt e6iltin«ed piece of joinery, over all the house, 5 
<mbltd hi^; To fecilitate the subsequent exfilanation, 
T#e mtrtt recollect, that Hitatn was a most BCcompH shed 
inpiAi}te<H;, ipid such^t character is no where more neces- 
flafy, iban in plannhrg a roof ; he had, doubtless, seen 
dtat'knid -of bufldittg, called a basilica, Wherem was 
nMMMrily includod a loyiH throne ^ and in 2 i[Jhron. 

Q* chap. 

i *3Qi^pe w^fr<trtaiilIynilaiietiiKs,iia IhaeBprecMliiigibe'datedf 
tk hooks^of Chi^il^ <iiflieftiQ| thme weoe ttt^Ji itibmnee.;. aa 
aUoM^ to them is made, wheie it is said, there was not in the 
^^oiid, 'such a throne as Solomon's. Chron. 11, chap, g, v. I9. 
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chap. A, V. 09 it is said he made in the Temple, an atrium, 
and a grand basilica. These two grand objects occupied 
the whole extent of the Temple, from the ced^r screen^ 
of the oracle, to the great folding doors of the front, at 
the portico. Therefore, the whole roof was, of course, 
to be like the roof qf a basilica. What that is, we learu 
from Vitruvius, whose documents were sucl^ as t^ 
received from Grecian masters, as he tells us hiipself, 
and they derived them originally from the same school, 
which Hiram had frequented. Vitruvius, book 5, chap. 
1, describes ^e roof of a basilica, within, as resembling 
the inside of the shell of a tortoise ; or what our archir 
tects call, a coved ceiling ; with this diffe];ence» that 
over a basilica, the coves from each side, meet in the 
centre, without leaving any part flat, and the end covea. 
coming to a point, form groins in the angles. This, {. 
conceive, was the general form of the interior of the 
roof, constructed with cedar joysts of a large scantling, 
and all framed and put together first, on the ground. 
These cedar joysts, were cut in such bendings, as were 
necessaiy to form, when they met each other, the curve 
called testudo, from the resemblance of the tortoise. 

The whole art consisted in framing these cedar 
joysts, one end into the end of another, by mortise and 
tenon, till they extended from wall to wall, and rose in 
the middle 5 customary cubits, equal to little more 
than 9 English feet, from the level of the tops of the 
walls; not as a segment of a large circle, but like half of 
a veiy narrow ellipsis, viz, of an ellipsis with the Ion* 
gest diameter 80 cubits, and the shortest 10 cubits. 

A series of these cedar bands, curiously carved and 
gilt, I conceive, formed the inside of the roof, and were 
overlaid with the tabulatum, or framed planks of fir : at 

once 
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once affording, the protection of the beautiftil marble 
pavement, as also of the open kind of fret-work, chain- 
work, cl^erubs and other devices, carved and gilt, 
between the cedar bands : which bands sprung from 
the wall plate,, all round, without any necessity of roof 
beams ; as the walls were more than 12 feet thick, cer« 
tainly strong enough, even for stone arches to have 
f PTWfif fi^iQ them j had such roofs then been in practice; 

The oracle called the sanctum sanctorum, is the 
object, that comes next under consideration; in this; 
was deposited the ark of the covenant It was 90 great 
cubits, from the back wall of the Temple, in length ; 
and the same, that is the width of the Temple, in 
breadth ; in the Chronicles the height is omitted, but 
in the book of Kings it is said to be also, 90 great 
cubits: and this part of the Temple, which was 90 
great cubits square, had, instead of a wall, a separation, 
constructed of cedar-wood, in framed work ; and on the 
pannels, on both sides, most beautiful sculpture. The 
jieight of this cedar screen, was what determined the 
Jieight of the oracle, that is, 90 great cubits ; but I con« 
ceive, we are not to imagine, there was a covering, or 
ceiling, over the whole area of the oracle, at that height; 
for the effect of that would have been, to have shut out 
the light from the oracle ; as the external series of 
cenacles occasioned the sills even of the windows, which 
were on the sides of the Temple, to be, almost as much 
elevated, as the height of the screen. The cornice of 
the screen, probably, ranged all round the walls of the 
inclosure, and exhibited a kind of boundary of height. 

Before I treat of the superlative workmanship, 
within the oracle, it seems proper to describe the folding 
doors. In 1 Kings, chap; 6, v. 31, it is said, "in the 

entrance 
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entrance of the orede, he made little dDon 
wood, and posts of fere angles.** SL Jeira 
this last part, paOnque uf^pdmrnm fiMfffr, whiilill 
rendered in our English Bible, the lintel and sidtfOM 
were t of the walL But to adhere to St. J m ma i f 4 
version, I Aink, p€8U rf 5 anglei^ is the hetMn^li^ 
cbitectural expression : Vitmvm&caUBlfaesn poilBy 
pi^menta, which, atricdy, signifies thn 
HMwldings affixed to door frames, t^onsiatiag'df-.flisciaa 
900 under another, and their sqmne or abmrp edgga^^OP 
what St Jerome might mean, bjr an^ea : in Iharie^afi 
Vitruvius orders three of these ^laas or fiisoiaa ; tmm 
tte symmetty observed by Hhnm, was that, ifbii:;h '4 
called Corintbian« he might with prq>riety, hai^e •ntyc 
duced 5. This seisms tome, whstismimuAligfE^ jpsui 
ff 5 4mgks. But f of the will, it csoanoi 
the separation was, not a wall, but a cndar 

The little doors am ihe same as describeil in T. 99 
ibid : and I hesitate not to assert, that ^\Uf wr 
exactly, what Vitravias calls valv», «nd ^^uadrtfime 
And from the usual manner, in which witidow ^bnttn- 
are bung, we may form an ideaof the^uadrSftir^, WimS 
are called vah^e, becaui;e bung t0 the door pouts it 
pairs, they fold itp, as Itwere/oiie valvae or leaf, againr 
theothCT^ that bangs Dn thd post ; und eadh door posi 
sustaining a pair of vsItw, ii^nee ^fbey warn ciHled ^9^ 
drifqres. And when Ht Jerome oalled tbege^iotai, thi 
dtminutive 'of doors, the allusion was to tli^ v^A?es 0: 
leaves singly. Josephus says^ tthis entrance rnio K^M 
oracle, was flDii^bits wide; Df ci&drse each vah^, woi 
full S yards wide s and Vitruvius s^, the qnadriforei 
require the height aiod breadth tx> be equal ; ^eadh vs^fve^ 

iherdRWi 




Ibeipefotesi was yds-lS* io.5.76 ia heiglit : aid the paaaeli 
of tbe valvev, were adorned witU basHrelief vculpture of 
fciisL^t, cherulMS and other device* ; but thefltU«»aiid 
railihi thai fmuMed the paonek, were ooveied with tbii 
pblM <^ gokd^ fhftlened to them widai gcMea aliidc^; 
f aoli Binid wort^ 50 aicles, and the gobten ^ck was 
tbaat fifteeii. ahiUings- The atuds ase ia fen& of arti&i 
cial. f09Q}» piqj^tiag befcreent 9, and 3 iachea, and ahool 
ihenoMs ini diameter; oatbe stileaand rails of tbt 
doeit<^khe ?atttbMD^itt Romet. these stnds ate miAs 
• e£ ^rassw 9hQiA an lao^ kt numbei; pleoed ta rows : pro* 
hably iko/m om Ae doerft cf the ocaciA, were something 
o| the ssmi^ ft>iM ;. aftd» tp> take themtal; the same nwok* 
W» ^9a eoflden stwde ^»e«. wene eipialf aa gold now 
is ^»to«dLt(hiAlieai(b61M> pounds starting. Hencewe 
cM^how wertiqi o£ notices this olgeet wai^ and how 
deaerving: of Si l^aot in the saexed reeooL 

Ih mag^ alsogiati^ the euriosity of scHne of my 
ssadeif^. if I iKffeiosertaaestimateof die vahieof the 
gildings throtighovt the: intadet fertSL of the Temple, 
eimaidbfedaa mere flafcwodi^ fix tim cairred devises 
wNinU iequ»tiireetimf^ mid ifvesjr bold reUef^eveii 
mosa ihaa fimr timea tile ^mintitjF of gold» thatwould 
he reqtiimdl^ te^ coffMrtlmiat sorfaoe they occupy. 

The wia^s were emireL^ coreced,. the Scripture va^ 
i»rma us». witk eedar . waansceldng; the caeiUng was ale<a 
00 oedhr^ and ali waa giilb: the height of the walk was: 
]Ettlittteeis)ra&,ikekcnhiiftef Cairo; the^ ceiling on ac«i 
OMntefisiffteainmd form,, was about tOQ cubits, thougk 
tfa& breadth, ofi th^ Temple waa onlijr 80 such culnitsr 
timaa tbe: kngtb «10i: and the cedar screen 80 enbita 
8i|niCi^ gilL aa both aides :. these dimamons will bn 
fimsd' im peadace ll&OOQt square cabitsr The siae of 
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k leaf of gold, beaten as thin as the purest gold wooltl 
admit of, is 34 inches square: and 500 such leavei^j 
worth, before the tax was imposed, SO shilling^ will 
completely cover 11 sc^uare cubits of Cairo, and nearly 
f of a square foot; allowing then this fraction of it <:ubit, 
for the lapping of the edges, the price of the gold would 
be 15490 pounds sterlings and 18 shillings* And 
estimating the price of Work, in beating, as with us, if 
would have paid^ both gold-beatei* and gilder, in those 
days, at Jerusalem t we may, by the above statements 
form some notion of the expence of all the gilding. Foi 
where we read of plates of gold, fastened with studs, il 
is, I conceive, to be understood of such flat parts, as 
were liable to be handled; where the usual gilding 
would soon be efiaced. But that the rest of the work, 
was performed by the leaf gold, as We use it; we gather 
from the 1 of Kings, 6 chap. 35 v. where we read, **snd 
he carved cherubs, and palms, carving exceedinglji 
prominent, and covered all with leaves of gold wrought 
square to a gage." (opere quadro ad regulam.) 

ITie two cherubs, that were of statuary work, 24 
jrards high, stood at the back of the oracle, with theii 
faces towards the screen ; with their wings spread, and 
somewhat hovering; the outward wing^ in each cberubj 
touched the wall of the oracle^ respectively; and the'twc 
inward wings met, in the centre. Each wing wbb £ 
great cubits long: of course, the wings in each eherub; 
met over the head, which we may infer bowed towatdfl 
the ark. The transcendent beauty of these cherubs, anc 
exquisite workmanship in them, Josephus teHh us, is ou . 
of the power of description/ And, indeed, when we com 
sider, they were 8 times the height of a tall maD^ w 
must find ourselves at a loss^ how to form an idea ok 
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them : For £h^ extent 6i their wings touching both the 
side walls of the Temple, and meeting in the middle, 
was more than 48 yards. 

And that ilo suspicion may here arise^ in the reader's 
mind, as to the stated size of the two kinds of cubits, 
Josephus informs us^ the folding doors of the oracle, in 
their aperture; had the extent of 90 cubits, equal to 
i of the width of the screen: but if the 20 cubits, as^ 
signed ta the width of the Temple, were customary 
cubits, then the whole screen was the door, as that was 
SO of those cubits widci and the absurdity of such a sup* 
position; is evident 

I come now to describe the ordination and dispo- 
sition of the grand basilica, and the atrium, or inward 
court; which together, occupied the 40 great ciibits, be- 
fore the foldings of the oracle, to the front doors of the 
Temple; as recorded in the 1- Kings; 6 chap. 56 t. *'And 
he built an inward court with 3 rows Of wrought 
stone, and 1 of trcfes of cedar." And m 2 Chron. 4 chap, 
d V. *'He also mltde the court of the priests, and a grand 
basilica, and doors in the basilica^ which he lined with 
brass;** 

From the clrciimc(tahce of gates, or doors, in the 
basilica, it is veiy apparent the atrium was considered, 
9B a part of the basilica, for the gates -were, on the 4 sides 
of the atriiinu This inward court is said, in the book of 
Chronicles, to be the attium of the priests; Josephus 
says, it was for the admittance of stich of the public as 
were qualified to enter: and that the part for the priests, 
was guarded by a fence 3 {tet high, but thicr were but a 
very inadequate fence, and might be passed by a stride: 
I suspect he wrote 3 cubits, because there is no dimea-' 
iiion^ in the sacred retord; by the foot : his translator 

, R might 
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might ett»(y make tbe error. The fence^ Id 

(if any such there were^ besidea ballustftdei^ wl 

between the columns, formed the incloaur^ 

■lunt have been a rangd of ballHStradea^ bu Wuct A^^ 

atritilm and the throne; bat I think this would kme Wa^:^^ 

Bientioned, in the scripture account. Or Jon^ephoa fe^gh t 

Hiean the continuation of the fence, hi firont of the at9r^B« 
wai, from the angulir column to tb6 wall Of the Teitt|ri^B^ 
right and lefti under the |aUeriea. But be this aa it 

To proceed ; in the description of th(f rojal 
and that fof the queen, firoin the begimiing of the 
chap, to the middle of the 12 v. we hvft the 
of an atfium^ and a portico; and, in the latter part cxf 19 
the same disposition, and ordination, are asaignod la 
Mum iMeriui of the Temple of the Loid^ tefedtiri 
paitieo of the Temple. 

Tbe contetits of th^ 10 t» ilnd» clearljr albadp ^ 
what is ballad fay VitiniTiu^ the etgrlobata^ Vi4|(aiF^^iAf 
call^ pedest&ls ; whei^iii it Is s^d, ^'atld the 
tiona of tostly sttaes, lirgis stonet of 8 or 10 lAlbil 
Th^se wer^, no d^iibt, io# the purpose of Mjrlobato^ h 
they are said to be costly, or valuable (predan i) 
tbtagh called by the generieal naae^ 4l9ne, wor6 taui^^ ^^* 
Ue 1 tod it were absurd to aigue^ that an)r ^iM/tm^^^^ 
would bu«y bloeks of costly marble^ in th« fouftd«tiov^^=='^ 
6ut ^ light : when placed uhder ckdfifniis, thcgr aA f ^ ^ 
lull view ; afid being pkoeurdd^ in such lai^fo Uoekav^''^ 
iber^ ^an be no pbrpodOi to whieh they coitfd be alaigi^^^ 
ed so natural ftud cenMsteM^ as the die tDf a «tyk>bal»^-^ 
which is re^iltred^ ih stnei propri^y, id fee of ^k^^^^ 
entiM piecd 6f marbte. 

Wow sihoe these il»re naM^ in auoh aftst^ m ikr0^^ 
ttitomof tiktf palaOBi to wtiidh the ttrmm m thii h^ 
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^ibc L^i4 ii« 1)y d)« M£i«d text wtmiU wtwat 
nence m$ib(nhpi to assigii atybolateg &r tihue cokimnc^ 
a £b€ nAiiuM within the Temple* of IB cubits tiigiiy 
ritk ttoifk ih M cubitfi* i« om pk^. Oo tii^fae atyior 
ates, called fMdastetot tb^ QoIttiDM otood^ ib^ ayaniMr 
ry^ wtefidof IAm^ ifterad text gives ik4;, At ^iMst, ts to 
bfldw of die Btchim ; gret,^ the ^mJaa^Uf 49f (tbe metel 
iigmm is ivery miottteljr 8ettits<t« in JScj^ni^, we iBum 
HOfc 4^Mitiite<Qf a ^eritedrioB ^wkerAj to 4«tcffiBiaie, tins 
gnmfliciay lof tbe iotemal loohiwis : I (Shdi, tb«atefoie» 
Mieaanrwi to give <3hett« tbe aaase diuaet^r, as 4[ie exte& 
ili aifitaj oodiWiuas bad ^ and diis wiU lae fimn4 to be 
Hugrmeaify 7 E^glisb feet. Aiidias libe idi9ii>eter of a 
BBJaam, .directs tbe rest x)f (it's iBy^aunetry : aad as ^dui 
litfiiatBr 4)f the metal 4)okinMi, could sMt be notified i^ 
(jduta, trhnneof IS was dse girth ; I idMdl«ise leetand 
ittpkflB, in assigning the -fuurticuiar synunetriee. 

•distiformably to <he design of aJMMMlica, wbich ia 
daaoilbed by Vitru^ius, aatwK^fe witfi ooUuans inside^ 
bvt«aii^ in the 4»roiut -of the vhISl% owitbouti I rfialt 
yrfammfi there was the due 'eontiiiiiation jof cokunns, CMd 
earii side, from &e angular colmnns of 4het»trinin»iqi»te 
ta4fea oedar««cpe€4i of the oracle; asid the ajpaqious gailei- 
liaa, aHppofted by (Aie ccdunsinsof the atriuin^aieiKtioned 
bj 9oseflhiis, were continued over the fidde colmnns, to 
t^ 'seieen* Tbese faUer ies were* probaUy, what J«ee« 
pbus edled Jthe seowd atory of Abe T<eai^le, entered rby 
a «ide dfaor* in fthe miiL i^nd io aacend to ilius 
mifpTtnrf, 4ur docMr in tbe v»6^^ k was of course, aioceseaiy 
tsicootintue liie winding staics, io a greater height, tlMn 

R^ itbe 

^%|o8iy[4i|i# men^mfs ^ pinrdily gf ihe^e dpf»xs» but tb^ 3Ikoh14 
Iteiure an equal number of staircases. 
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the ceiling of the upper cenacles ; according tp Josephu 
to enter from the stairs, through the said aperture, inl 
the spacious gallery on the right side of the Temple 
and the door, in that opening, would be perpendicular! 
over the door, mentioned in the s^red text 

The disposition of the columns was such, as to su] 
port the fronts of the galleries, continued on three sid 
of the Temple, and 10 custoniry cubits, in breadth, 
the ballustrades on the top of the entablature over tl 
columns ; which ballustrades are to be conceived 
stand, right oyer the centres of the columns beneat 
The stylobates, or, pedestals of the columns, are ] 
cubits high, equal fit.18.24 ; and this dimension is tl 
breadth of the walks, or piazzas, from the wall to tl 
centre of the columns. The side rows of columns, a 
terminated, at each end, by pilasters: one pilaster again 
the cedar screen, the other against the inside of the firoi 
wall of the Temple; which last pilaster is to project 
feet, but that at the screen 10 inches, and the veiy smi 
fraction of .03 of an inch. From the face of the pilasU 
at the screen, to the first column of the row»the dii^taii! 
is equal 2 diameters of the column, viz, 14 feet : th< 

13 columns, each 7 feet in diameter^ with IS more intc 
columns, at 14 feet, will leave a space, between tl 
front wall of the Temple, and last column pf the roi 
equal to 18 feet ; therefore, by projecting the pilastc 
which was at the front wall, and opposite the last c 
lump, 4 feet, all the intercolumns would be equal, vi 

14 feet ; and the piazza, at the entrance of the Temp 
wider than the side ones : and the 13 columns, and ] 
intercolumns disposed in like manner, on the other sic 
of the Temple, there wilFbe between these tows of a 
lumns on the sides a breacjth of ft.l02, in.11,04 th 

wi; 
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will admit 4 columns, with 5 intcr-columns, of the 
same marble materials, and the same stylobates, as 
in the side rows ; and furnish a more spacious inter* 
column, in the centre, of ft.l8, in.11.04, which we 
may reasonably believe, was so disposed, to furnish 
sufficient room to pass, when the priests carried the 
^k, through the atrium and basilica, to dcposite it, in 
the oracle. 

To complete the area of the atrium, and in the dis* 
position of a square, or quadrangular court, pursuant to 
the order, directed in the sacred text, there must be 3 
TOWS of stone, or marble columns, and one row of cedar; 
which most probably, were erected on marble stylobates, 
as the others were ; these cedar-columns, 4 in number, 
xanging with the sixth column,under the galleries, right 
snd left, and disposed right opposite to the 4 marble 
columns, next to the front wall, would perfect the qua- 
drangular court, which, reckoning the angular columns 
^ach time, comprized 6 columns in each of it's sides; in 
the 4 middle intercplumns were the 4 grand gates lined 
with brass, which was plated with gold ; ajid the other 
intercolumns were inclosed by ballustrades. 

The sjrmmetrical, or commensurate height of the 
column, is taken at 10| diameters, equal to ft73, in.G, 
which, with the stylobate of ft. 18, in.9.88, will leave 
ft.17, in^4 for the epistyles, and their ornaments. The 
capitals of these columns were curved, no doubt, in the 
form of the molten capitals pf the metal columns, which 
ivill be discussed in the next chapter* 

Thus I have suggested what appears to me to have 

been the ordination and disposition of this noble atrium^ 

and grand basilica ; nor have I much doubt of the 

Oracle also having been surrounded by colxunns, in the 

same 
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Mile disposttioiitOii it*8 8 sides; and by the contu u Mitiw i 
of tbe gtUeries ovtir tbem coaiixiaaicatiag vtthtbi 
galleries of the basilica, bjr a door ia tbe upper fitct of 
liie cedar screes^ w bJcb 'waa 90 cubits higher tiban die 
ftkar oif the gailmes* And S Cbron. 8 cb^ 16 r. seeyna 
toalbide to audi a (tiapoittioo, sayiog, ^^lloreover aSso 
he made« as it ireie, litde chains, And diqxiaod them 
on the tops of tbe column, in the oracle : &e.^ But, 
wimittixig tlie ccdunmB, here mentkmed, a&ided*to the 
hr&ten xjolunuu, tDOit certaaiiiy the Uttle chains were mi 
aomething an the oracle ; and as these cibaiaa were « 
beookiing cmameiit &qr<^«etal ooiunms, liiatoeeaio 
att iiidicatiod of their having d^ooi^oted ccdunna in 4iie 
oracle, 

B«t to pasa l!0 tbe laiA -ofl^ect, <wfiicb is impiiml hi 
llie coiiBtituefits of "a basitica, I mean the lejral AtMm c 
fmt, dien, 'we read, 9 Cbron. 64chap. 13 v. ^^r Soioaaea 
bad made « base of brass, and had ^aced it in diewidf 
die aof €he basilica, <3f $ cubits long, and A cubka broody 
and 8 cubits high, and he stood upon it fcc** -And 
9 4[^bap« V. 17, 1« and. 19, ibid, ""' And tbe kiAg made a 
grarid throne tifyroiy^ind dected it widi the purest gdid« 
Also <6 steps to ascend to die throve, and a gcdden ibot^ 
atool, «nd amm on-each side, and @ lions 4standing hgrdia 
arms. Morebiper also 1€ young liens, € standing on ttie 
9 oteps'St eadi end. Tbefre was «not « thvone jequdlo 
dt4s in aH the world;* And in the 11 v. ibid, "^f sdieae, 
to wit, of ^die boards of tbe ihyiatree, the king mada 
the steps in the Temple of die Lord.'* 

^uch is tbe desoripeion tgf the thro«e cieetea on 

the brazen base, in die middle of the basi&iea. ^Hie area 

in which 4t stood, in !£ng^h tneasnue, wns ftj9« inJU 

t^atfe; ^die golden Aicit-etod^ m firoart €f the thnaae^ 

about 
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about 5 feet square, was placed near the front part of* 
the base, allowing room for a ballustrade, or some such 
fei^ce; and there was nearly 4 feet behind it, for the 
throne, probably, not more than 5 feet wide, and this 
i^otald leave a margin, on each side, about 2 feet broad, 
£3X* the lions^ on each side of the throne; and the goldett 
fboi^Btool elevated about 8 inches, and included in the 
3 oubits of height, which is equal to 5 feet and nearly (; 
tHe 6 stepa of thyia wood, producing 6 risersi and 1 riser 
from the upper step to the brazen base, another from 
tluit to the foot-stool, together, 8 risers, at about 8 inches 
^licli^ which will complete the height of 3 cubits. The 
lengfth of these steps was the whole length of the throne, 
^T fto^ iii.1: and as a young lion stx)od on the back part 
of eacb step* we cannot imagine less than a cubit for 
the bceadth of the treads: and the extent of the ground^ 
fitmi the first step on one side to the extremity ci tho 
steps on the other, was about 27 cubits, equal to 31 feet. 
^be ti^ia wood, of which this flight of steps, on each 
side of tl^« throne, was madet sent to Solomon as a rich 
I^'^^d^fit tcooB(ipaaie4 with gold, is said to be aveiy 
^^v^fefOlis and lasting wood* 

1*Jm trea of the basilica, in the <;lear of the plintlia 
^ ^^ Mgrlobites, {to the prcgectuies whereof inclusive 
^ ^^efMOJecture ctf the colttflan*^ ba6e,if there were any« 
^ ^B«t ev«ny wera allowed,) is exactly fLldO, inJO, los^ 
«^ lOQ fert bKttd. 

jQi^ eraa ef the atrium, in the tareadth, the same 
K)OfiMl^ in the length 92 fiset Beaides the m»cioaa 
tittQIia^ tlMt i»ttrround it on 3 aides* The atrium, there^ 
ibre, contains 1023 square jards. 

AM the 4istaBCQ, between the steps of the throne 
^ the a^li&ibs of the etylobates, would be ft^, ia63 
§fid between the throne and the oracle, ft.73, in.4|, and 
the same between the throne and the atrium. 

CHAP^ 
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CHAPTER X. 



OF THE PORTICO OF SOLOMON 3 TEMPLE* 

THE majesty and grandeur of most of the easier 
Temples, especially of this at Jerusalem, was displaye 
in the magnificence of the poirtico. It is this which fir^^t 
strikes the beholder's mind with those tranquiliziiHL g 
sensations, that take place of every idea but such as af e 
taised by the consummate perfections of symnietri^^a 
harmonizing with order, disposition and decorum, sfc- 1- 
ibgether bespeaking the dignified splendor of a ]ibl>^€i 
interior. 

The portico, for these considerations, Should precc«3^ 
the discussion of the internal perfections iii the descrL IP^ 
tion of a Temple. But the peculiar circumi^tances <^::>f 
this Temple are such as prove the symmetry could n_^i>* 
be known previbusly to the demonstration of the g^vm.^^ 
tal dimensions, fully discussed in the VHI chapt^' 
above, to which I beg leave to refer the reader; 

The breadth of the portico, in the sacred tfext, »^ 
recorded at 10 cubits, and from the mature of the dis|><^ 
sitioh of so lofty a portico, they must be understobd ^^^ 
the primitive measure : then, to give the dimenidoiu^ -^ ^ 
English feet, the entire height from the pavemeiit '•^^ 
the ceiling is, ft918, in.10.36 : thfe length. Or iront lio^^i 
including the thickness of the side walls^ equal, eaol*^ 
tb a diameter of the columns, arid | h diameter for tl»^ 
projectures of the plinths of the angular stylobates ; tJi^ 
length, I say, taken, on the p&vement, is ft;177i in;iaO&' 
and the breadth ft.72, inai.52. 

Taking the diameter of the columns at 7 little 
cubits, equal ftl5, in.9.916, and the symmetrical heigh* 

of 



r 
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of columns at 11 diameters, equal to fl;J40, in.5.376: 

and the stylobates on which they stand, at ftl8, in.9.8ds 

these heights together taken from ftSlS, in.10.56, the 

<»ntire height, leave ft.60, in.9.304, foir the entablature* 

And the ordination thus; 6 columns at fL19. in.9.916 

equal to ft76, in.7.296 ; and 5 intercolumns at ft.l8» 

in.l 1.6352 equal to fug4, in.l0.l76 ; and | a diameter 

for the projectures of the 2 angular stylobates of ftOg 

*n.4.608 : then ft76, in.7.296 + ft-94, in.10-176 + ft©, 

i^4.608=sft.l77, in.10.08 the entire length of the front 

Wue of the portico, as above stated, comprizing 6 co-i 

luiniis in front. And between these and the front wall 

^^ the Temple, 6 columns also including the 2 metal 

Columns in the middle, range vnth the 6 external ones^ 

^t^d. when a | of a diameter for the sally of the front 

^^ylobates is admitted into the line of the breadth, there 

^^ill be, between the middle row of columns and the 

^^^11, a spacious walk of ft22, in.1.302 ; and another of 

^lie tame vndth between the front column and the midw 

^'^ row, in which the 2 metal columns, which Solomon 

^^iicied Jachln and Booz, stood, before the foldings of 

*^^ entrance of the Temple. 

Thus I have given the ordination, disposition and 

^yiximetry of the portico, before I enter upon the de-i 

^^^ption of the molten columns, that the reader, by 

^B-ving the dimensions in English feet, might form some 

^4ea of the astonishing magnificence of this most noble 

^^^Ttico ; and come prepared to peruse the discussion of 

^e metal columns. 

If, however, any objection should be started against 
the unprecedented magnitude of the columns, which 
^re ]Q0re than 12 feet in diameter ; I answer they are 
^ the portieo of a T&mple of such amplitude and mag^ 

S nificenoe 
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i^ificence, t» l^ad intended, by tbe fbnn^r, to niie 
'VfODder and astcAiishment ia the minds t>f aU toAo 
should behold it ! *' For the botme that I build shaM be 
\iFonderful great!" Nor in fact were iStxem cdlmnDHi 
9iucb larger than in ffome of tfie £gy|itian Ttei^^lesa 
Ijiot at Kamac, ]>enon telk us, bad columns hi its 
tico 11 French feet in diameter* ifriiich, redwcsd to 
j(|ish, are nearly 11|. And a oohtmn on a ttykbat^H 
fpeieOal) with the liigb^t entablature adniiaBibIe» 
Hot , on a imuch Iei» diameter than that I hare 
40 it» consistently with the rules of lymmetry, iffaie 
the height of ISO cnbitET, equal to ftSlS, in.10^ : m 
cJoQld there have been fewer than 6 in the front, 
Qot violating the laws of symmetry, whidi, in tl 
i^pecies of intercolunms called ii^cnostyle, anign 3L^ 
aearly what I make them : but if there ware 4 
in the front, the intercolumns would be 40 feet, 
is consideralily nidi^ than diastyle, or 3 diameters, 
according to Vitruvius^ inadmissible -in woik 
stone epistyles. 

in the subsequent dtscussion of the diiMmsiMS 
the metal columns, we shall find it convenient to 
AieiseTeriEd measures above "stated, lit otfbits, AitQbeixa^ 
the Scripture tnisniute^ The leiqfth of the'^Mtsnc^ 
t^en Btthe fdhiths of the stilcd)ales, Vf\ ciiblts i-^KM^^^ 
40 cubits : height eif stylobote 10 >cubits: Ifitigbt '^ 
column 77 cubits \ he^t of entablatttK 33 'Otfbfet9 - • 
liameter of the cohmm T cubits : it^e fnteiotduttm tO^^ 
cubits. The 2 spacious walks, in the^XMtix^j we eiw^fc 
i€.l«5xubits^ide. 

It is not hnpQBsible but tiiat some may be ^HspleadBA 
who hajipai toDbserve that the attthoriiy of ' Viiwrit^ 

« heathen, driving liiediaraeteis of ^atheiidih q^foiple^; 

sbouL' 
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should be alledged in support of the ordination and 
disposition of any paort of a Temple^ decticated to the 
name, aiMi raised for the worship ol the lif?4ng God ; I 
beg learre to remind them ibat the conductor of the 
architectural department in tbat renowned Temple, wa» 
Hiram tke Tyrian, who was sent tor, by Sok>nKH»» o» 
account, precisely, of his universal knowledge in the 
liberal arts^ of ai^bitecture, sccil]plure, painting and the 
aecreta of the Ibundiy, as practised by the Egyptians, 
and taught t^ naslew versed m Asiatic magnificence. 
And ikt docun>pnt8 delirefed by Vitniviua are clearly 
derived from the sisne schoob) and can be traced to 
the same souiee. 

in Hob majestic portico were placed, before the 
door (fores> of the Temple, in the middle of the inner 
Toom of cobmrns,. and elevated, like tbe marble columns, 
tiiai; ^ceompanied tbem and completed tbe row; the 
tvactlebated oEMtal eoluiaaii^ called^ 

Jathin and Booz. 

In the 1 Kings, 7 chap. 15 v. these columns exclu« 
sive of their capitals ar^ recorded to be IB cubits high^ 
and 13^ cubits in girth. And in 2 Chron. 3 chap. 15 v« 
stso without thehr capitab, S5 cubits high. 

Finding it altogether impossible either to' reconcile 
ll^ese dhnensions; in any acceptation of cubits ivhateverj 
while applied to one object ; or to discover two objects 
for tbe twa dimensions : I sought in this perplexing 
diflfctthyi fbr a motive of preference, in the Scripture 
itself; and in tbe 5S^chap. of the prophet Jeremiah, I 
And the 19 cubits, recorded in the book of Kings, repeat^- 
ed, which I consider as one inducement to prefer that 
dimension; and asliie height of the portico is recorded 

S« in 
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in the same book by cubits, that required the qualif^=y^ 
ing term of, primitive measure, to ascertain their ti 
quantity ; in all reason, the same qualification obtaij 
in the dimensions of 18 cubits, which in the acceptatic 
of the little or customary cubit, accords with nothing 
the portico, neither in the disposition which I hs 
assigned, nor in any other. But the height of 18 cul 
of the primitive measure, which is equal to 4 tiiEz=ies 
18> and produces the height of 79 customary cubfiSts, 
raised on a stylobate of 10 cubits, and the capital <^mi5 
cubits added, exactly attains to the height assigneiK^ to 
the marble columns in the portico, as seen in page 1- ^. 
The girth of these is 19 cubits, and the diameteKr of 
a circle, 19 in the circumference, cannot be ascertairmed 
exactly : I have assigned 7 feet English, which is 
tween 3.89 cubits and 3.84 : though by Mcetios's 
portion it is only 3.819 &c. The intercolumn in 7 ^^^ 
diameter, the columns ranging with their centres oppo* 
site each way to the centres of the marble colunK<&^» 
which are in diameter 7 cubits = ft.19, in.9.816 ;. i;t»-C 
intercolumn, I^ say, or distance of one metal colutf^^ 
from the other, is ft.94, in.8.8519 : and the intercoluDO-"*^' 
right and leftj of the metal columns^ equal to fU^ ^^ 
in.10.9439. 

The S3rmmetrical proportion of these metal co1uid»-^' 
when their capitals are on them, is 90 diameters wcc^^ 
almost 4 minutes. This delicacy in the symmetry, ^^ 
marble columns, would have the appearance of weakn^^* 
and insufficiency to support the incumbent weight ^^* 
the entablature ; but, in the metal, between 3 and ^ 
inches thick, were more than competent to cany th^ * 
burthen ; which was probably the reason why SoloDCM^-*^ 
expressed his approbation^ in jthat respect^ by calli^'^ 
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r>ne of them Jachin, which signifies stands firm, and the 
Dther Booz, viz, in it's strength. 

But the most curious part of these metal columns, 
18 the capital, concerning which there is home miscon- 
ception amongst commentators. St Jerome, in the book 
of Kings, calls the tops of the shaft capita, whereon the 
capitals were placed ; and the capitals themselves, he 
calls capitella, which are said to be 5 cubits high. Now 
in SChron. 3 chap. 15 v. he calls these capitals of 5 
cubits high, by the term capita, and retains that term 
through the whole chapter. Commentators, therefore, 
collating these passages, and finding capita were called 
capitals, as well as capitella; and returning to the 
1 Kings, 6 chap. 19 and 20 v. where we read ** the 
capitella which were upon the capita of the columns 
Were manufactured, as it were, in manner of a lily, of 4 
iubits:" so far in 19 verse: then in the 90verse it issaid, 
'^'And again other capitella from above on the summit of 
the columns according to the size of the column at the 
let work." 

In answer to this, I perfectly agree with these com- 
oientators, that what are called in the SO v. capitella^ 
were placed before the summit of the columns, but 
that they were other capitals in their acceptation of the 
terms alia capitella, I must take leave to dissent from 
kheir opinion. No fulchrum is to be called a column 
before it receives a capital, but only the shaf5k or body 
of a column : . but the capital being placed on any such 
fulchrum, it is then properly called a column : what- 
ever, therefore, is said to be on the summit of a column, 
must necessarily mean on the top of the capital ; and is 
that which Vitruvius invariably calls epistylium, when 
the work is of marble or other stone, and establishes, as 

a 
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% geBieral rule, a precept to reduce the soffit, or under 
part of the epistylium, to a breadth exactly equal to the 
diameter of the top part of the shaft ; to which also the 
lender part of all kinds of capitals correspond, at their 
IMlding joint, which joint is concealed from sight by the 
prcgecture of tbe astragal, a round moulding appearing 
to bind the upper part of the shaft. 

Now what St Jerome states, by the term eapiuUa^ 
in this 20 V. in the 6 v. of the next chapter, he calls ipii-i 
iyUa. And that he means by this latter term the same 
^ Virtuvius taught, is evident from his assumptioa off 
it And that he intended the term capitella, in the 90 ▼» 
if> be understood in the sfime sense also, I now proceed 
to prove^ to the satisfistction of those who are sufficient's. 
fy acquainted with the principles of architecture, ia 
pereeiTe the import of the above documents of V itni« 
Tins. It is evident, then, the net-work, mentioned, in* 
tbe sacred text, was situated at the joint between the^ 
under part of the capital and upper part of the shaft, 
and the pomegranates were in the place ^ a carved: 
a3tragal : therefore it is said, the capitella on high, over 
the summit of the colunm, were to be confined to the^ 
oize of the column at the netrwork, '^juxta mensurano^ 
^luoma^ contra retiacula ; " and by this precept tbat 
alia cafHtella, are proved to be the episiylia. In realiiy,. 
epislyles, in marble work, are as distinct things as^ 
capitals themselves : for each epistyle stands over eacU 
of the intercolunms, and they meet in joints on th^ 
centares of the capitals. 

But, Qontend the commentators, the capitellum on. 

on the shaft of the column is expressly said to be $r 

cubits high ; and a capitellum df lily work of 4 cubitsiiu 

is described in the 19 v : therefore S cigpitals» one upo9{ 

the other. 

To 
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To /this, I answer, tbat it is not said^ in the sacred 
text, that the capital was 4 cubits high, but that a part 
in the capital was wrought in form of a lily of 4 cubits. 

The whole 19 v. is ; ** capitella autem, quie erant 
super capita columnarum, quasi opere lilii ftbricata 
erant in porticu quatuor cubitorum.*' These words 
literally mean ; '*but the capitals, which were upon the 
tops of the columns, in the portico, were febricated by 
work as it were of a lily of 4 cubits.** Here is no men- 
tion of the height of the capitals, but only of the size of 
that part of the febirication that was something in form 
of a lily. And this I will yenture to affirm is the 
meaning of the passage : and this if s form very nearly 
assimilates it to the ancient Corinthian capital, as im- 
firoyedby Callimadius, in the height of li diameter. 
The height alck> of this capital, both in the book of 
Kings, and 9 of Chronicles, is recorded to be 5 cubits, 
which isl diameter ttid a trifle more than } : the lily 
Ibiined leaves, taking f of if s height, leaves f for the 
abacus and Bet w<R'k, atAe bottom of (he capital, over 
<be poMegmnate astragal, but under the leaves of the 
lily : and when it is considered that in the molten capi- 
tal, to which the pomegranates were attached, and not 
to the shaft, Aat accounts for the excess of height more 
fhaoi in "the Corinfliian capital, whereto if the astragal, 
and fiUet were attached^ it would be also exactly l{ 
dnumeter high. 

The sjnnmetiy of this capital, if even we had no 
ether {Htx>f8» is aufficient to induce our belief that the 
style of architecture, called Corinthian, was not invented 
by Callimachu8,buthas if s epoch about, or even anterior 
to the building of the Terilple ; and that Hiram the ar- 
chitect and father of the King of Tyre had, doubtle^, 
attamed to that eminence in architecture, recorded in 

Scripture, 
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Scripture, and id the history by Josephiis, by frcqu^hting 
those places, where the tnost splendid and magnificenl 
structures had been raised, as Babylon^ Thebes> and 
places renowned for the surprizing grandeur of then 
Temples and public edifices. And to such were the 
Athenians in after times indebted for their principles oj 
architecture : and Callimachus did no more than devise s 
variation of the capital, so beautifully executed in lea^ei 
of the lily, by direction of Hiram. 

Thus I have described the ordination , disposition an( 
symmetry of a Temple the most majestic and magnificen 
ever heard of on earth. But who shall be able to descrilM 
the elegance, taste, beauty and perfection of the sculptun 
that graced every part of the immense capacity within i 
throughout covered with animated represcintations of cele* 
tial cherubs, amidst the imitations of nature's choice? 
productbns ; ^together an unbounded display of sump 
tuous grandeur, richly decked with the purest gold ! 

What was reported to the Queen of Saba, was deemec 
by her greatly two much to be believed : but when sh 
came to Jerusalem and beheld the stately appearance o 
the Temple without, and all the majesty within ; th< 
inexpressible ' splendor of such a glorious sight over 
powered her senses : and after an involuntary pause^ ih< 
thus spoke her astonishment ; ''what was related to me C 
King of thy wisdom and thy powers in devising dignifiec 
magnificence, I thought incredible ; but now I am come 
and my eyes, have beheld thy works, I have myself niad< 
proof, here is more than doubk the magnificence reported^ 



CHAP 
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CHAPTER, XL 

IN the three preceding chapters the description is 
confined within the bounds limited by the sacred text ; 
including only such passages of Joseph us*s history, as 
either accord with the Scriptural narrative, or, at least, 
no ways run counter to it. But several observations 
occurred to me, as I proceeded, the insertion of which 
would have incumbered the description too much ; and 
might, in the minds of some readers, have tended to 
weaken the authority, rather than illustrate the mcan« 
ing of the sucred text. It appeared, therefore, more 
expedient to offer those reflections to the consideration 
&f my readers in a separate chapter. 

The first observation I have to make, is, that the 
Scripture teaches not the perfect form and manner in 
which, we may imagine, the exterior of the roof and 
pediment were finished. All we can gather from Scrip- 
ture is, that the whole Temple was covered with deals ; 
but the inside was lined with cedar, and gilt throughout; 
Whether these deals formed all the outward covering 
appears not It was not the custom amongst the ancients, 
in hot countries, to cover their houses, or even palaces, 
with pitched roofs, but perfectly flat; and at Rome, 
Julius Cesar is said to be the first who ventured to imi- 
tate temples, by a pediment-roof on his house: and it is 
w^ell known that at Athens and Rome^ temples had al« 
ways pediments^ 

But whether all the first Eg3rptian Temples had 
Toofs in the pediment form, is more than I can take upon 
me to assert Yet, as mention is made in the new 
Testament, of the pinnacle of the Temple, then at Je- 
rusalem, we may presume the first Temple also had the 
•aine form ; which I conceive means the ridge, or the 

T acroteK 
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acroter placed on the ridge of the pediment . But these 
pediments were at first, amongst the an.cients, made 
very flat The deaU were probably cpvered with thju 
stones prepared by masons, and wrought dpwu very 
thin at one edge* What leads to this conjecture is, the 
inoney, mentioned in the 9 Kings, 12 chap, collect^ by 
order of Jeoash the king, for the repairs of the Teiople^ 
was paid principally to carpienters and masons, by 
which I conceive it was thie roof that wap repatired* : fo? 
such were the stones, that composed the walls ab(^v^ 
19 feet thick, as to leave little probability of their bmgr 
injured^ But as I am now unable to procure all tb 
information I could wish ; I pass to the pe:p:tpou8iite 
tion, thj5 

Entablature of the portico ; wherepf thi^ B^famebn/"^ 
pal height I have represented tp be 4 dia^li^r9 ^m^'^ 
ahout 43 minutes ; which is. much mojfe tb^ twipe the^ 
lieigbt allowed by the best of modera arebit^s : au4 ^ 
Rouble of any entablatures fpvind in the Creels or. ^ * 
'man antique. However^ I take tp my^^lf aeitfier 
commendation nor blame, in having the 33s ci4hit8 ferti^ 
height of the entablature ; for n^ithjsr the iQp()eni8,,fipf 
the antique rems^in^, nprmy ow» judgment ase jc^Qt 
aulted, but inferje^ces are drawn fjron^ the sacred: t^ to 
prove that it mustl^ayebeen. abput that bright. Afffl^^f 
qnly liberty pf devia|;ii»^ is cpn^n^d .^ip, % J^hj^ of 
the stylobate, or pedestal, and that in, a vei^ VW^ 
degree. I have jtakeiv fpr tji^ dje ^f tfe?. atylobf^tj^ the 
least height pf th§ two dimepsions of ^tpnesrf^f;^^!^ 
for that purpp^, 1 Kings, 7 chap- Iftrv. *' Foimdi^ticii^ 
of costly stones, gr^at stOAes of 8 ^ ;|^i e^bijt^ " ^ 1^ 

\ • . _.■■■■• ■' 4 

^In life Vulgate the words are Safta'tecta, which uu£cate i 
tqAhed roof. 
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if £hat of to culHte be adsumed, und the inoreftded heij^' 
of ^lob&ta be subtmcted from the 33^ there stiH re&^ 
dl for the entabbitu^e ; equal to 4 ^ametets and ibiA\6^ 
thing more than Q5 miautes : and^ to procure thifii 
reduction of the height^ the siylobate, eveil with thei* 
saiHe base and cornice, will be 19^ instead of the Id^ 
cubits, which I have assigned to it And the columns 
ra«Bt be confined to the height of the metal eolintiBS» 
viz, r? cubits. It only now remains to account fpr this 
extriKirdinarf symmetrical height df entablature, eqvaii 
id absolute measure, to S3 eublts of Gairoi 

But, though I undettake to she# the piurpd^e of 
m%Mc\i an excessive height of entablature, which Hirain' 
asfaUy aware of, when he deiiigned that portico; I hf 
means pledge myself to defend it Ahd whether the 
■^^^asons that induced Hiram to adopt such a symmetric 
hei^t, oi^ those which shall be adduced against itv 
bestt is a decision submitted to the judgment of th^ 

* We are informed, then^ from Vitrttvius^ that thcJsii 
Artists whom he styles his ancients, had a rule of optie^i 
^ whkb they wer6 extremely tenabious ; that alt ob« 
jeets^ with the natural me Whei'eof we are* fehiilia^^ tifS" 
adWays to be Enlarged, in pto|^rtibn ias they are m6td 
a^d floiore etevated above the eye of the beholder, Thiiii^ 
H t1» statue of a hero^ 6f a common stature, be placed 
an a pediment S or SCO feet high, it was to be ihade ciSi- 
m^ Of is feet iti height^ that it might appear to th^ eye 
if fflstue 6 feet high. 

-. Hmc6^ Vitruviud, embradtig this i^uleof oj^iics/ti^v 
^SM^ the heights of epi^yl^^ oV^^ coltimiis, by whibli 
tbe Atoeie and Sorbite ar^ ftlso r^^Mefd, bjr the ^r^iSf 
0t l9m U^ht of the ti^^mU : aUd Ih^ p]^o|>drtiofn he ^ 

T 2 tablishes 
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tiMiJift, k, in ctHmmm from 15 lo 90 feet fci^ te 
wliolelK^toCtfaeGoliiiiuin tobedifidediiito96|NBls, 
and £sadh ports aie to be aisomed for Ae ha^ oC 
Ae qMsQrle, caDed aidiitiafe: fromSOtDS^, Id be di- 
irided into 95 {Kirta^ and 2 WHJi to be awwrd ; from 
96todD9 dmdemtQe4, andanwimeg: fromdOto3S, 
dnrideinto £3, and Sffpch: and ao oa^ tiDivecnne 
to Ae height of tbe cofaann m qneiAion» whicii st pie- 
flent is 77 cnbits elerated on a styrlobale of 10 cnlMts 
]pore,whidi fnniifbes an eleratian of 87 cubits^ cqol^ 
to ftlbS, ia.8if Novr to pome tte latio to loO feet ci^, 
we aie, fiv 50leet» to aamme 9 twentieths ; Am- 100 feet, 
4twentieths ; of oooisey for 150« we are to a«y^ff^> fi 
twentieths, for the height of Ae epistyle; whidi iseqnal 
to 45 feet^ about 94 cnluts and9 diirda ; and when the 
freeze and cornice are added, die entire hei^ of die 
^tablatore m^t hare been, according to this nolkm 
of optical effects, even abo?e 60 cnbits high : tiiereibie 
the 33 cubits assigned by Hiram, most be allowed by:. 
the advocates for this <^itica} nde, to be a very mode* 
r^ite height 

Now, although Hiram did not, m this notion of 
<^tics, go to the length, to which the rule, laid down by. 
Vitruyius, would lead; yet what I shall take the liberty, 
to call the excessire height of his entablature, desrly. 
prores he was governed, like the rest of the prknitiye 
ancients, by some similar principles of optics. 

To combat aift>pinion, which is supported by the 
authority of all antiquity, may, by some, be deemeA; 
bold and rash* But in concerns merely of buman 8ci« 
^ce, if reason and experience be on our side, we need 
not fear but truth is also* All architects must allow, 
that an entablature^atj^ut S diameters of the column in 

height 



^ight, and viewed in a pictuie wherein the eye takai 
in the whole design, will appear in good tymmetry. I^ 
then, a person be imagined to stand 4 or 5 yards firom 
the columns of the grand portico, (the subject of the 
present disquisition,) and look up to the entablature, he 
would judge that entablature to be scarcely two of the 
diameters of the columns beneath ; because the angle 
formed by the lines, one firom the top of the entablature 
to his Eye, and the other line from the bottom, would 
be Tery small, in such a station : but let the person be 
imagined at 100 yards distance from the portico, he 
would then perceive his. mistake, would correct his for« 
mer judgment, and discern it's real height One argu* 
ment, therefore, grounded on such an experiment, b 
sufficient to expose the erroneous principle of this 
ancient notion of optical effects. For surely it is little 
short of absurdity, to consult an apparent perfection, 
beheld in two or three staticass, which, in 10 000 others^ 
would exhibit a real deformity. In one word, we may 
^fely assert as arf axiom, that our eyes, duly disposed, 
that is, neither distempered, nor their natural power 
impeded by wrong mediums, nor by prepossession, nor 
f^r, never deceive us. An object, the size whereof we 
habitually know to be 6 feet high, when seen on the top 
of ah edifice, in the apparent height of one foot does not 
d^eive us; because, from constant experience, we know 
that the elevation it is in, is the real cause of the dimin-< 
utive appearance: on the other hand, if in that elevation 
it should appear to he 6 feet high,we should know it was 
a colossusu Hence, the conclusion is against the principle 
of changing the size of objects to consult optical effects* 
I have treated of this subject more at large in the Gent. 
Magazine for the year 1801: 2 part page 1179. No, VUU 
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See also Perftttdi^B 5 orders of columns : eDgUsfaed b^ 
Itfr* Jamesi part 2^ Chap. Y II. 

I have next to observe^ that in the Scriptures there 
is no mention of bases to the coluinii6» though the capi? 
tals are ^ distinctly described. Atid I tnuch question 
if thete was any thing more under the shafts of the ixh 
lutnna, than the ityiobates^ called^ in the sacisd text^ 
foondatiotiB. Betause: if there! kad bee4 baseii^ their 
fOintbs progecting on each of the £osxt ffees, ao^^brdihg 
to VitrnviuSi a 4 dfd diameter ; tod an uiVariable law 
of symmetiy requiring the dieis of stylobates to jMOJect 
equal to the plinths of bases ; the diameters of the said 
dies^ to Which i Assign no more than the column's 
diameter, yi& ft«l£, in«9.9l6, Would be ftl9» iii4.d24 : 
vBoif wbetf tbe. prqjectnres of the bases of the stylobaitea 
ntt addedy the spaice fbr a passage b^tw^en them would 
1^ iii6 more than feetj Which not being ^ a diameter 
ct u c^tvtttixiy is out of ibe question to Suppose. More^ 
<frer^ t^e great height of th^ stylobates, being above IS 
feistr iv^erad bases supeffluous ^ as the projectures <tf 
tbe cornices of the ityMbates, woqM totally hide thdm^ 
Tbe next thing I have to notice, is the manner in Which 
Ittfht was admitted into tbe Temple* Tbe galleries^ 
tbat were all round, at the height of dD cubits^ ascend^ 
hy tiie continuatioii of tbe winding stai^i, that led t* 
tbe cenaeles^ must hate occasiioned Uve window-aiUa td 
be s OP 8 cubits higher than their floor i it msrf be^^ 
tbat they Ward even mu^h mote elevated, and tbe liglM^ 
from tbe rigfaft side would be reeelved lindet the galletj^ 
oo the left^ miA vice versa $ as desciibed in EgyptJiM 
hatb. And the beaotifbt sculpture that adorned thr 
sides of tbe^ Tenvpk, would appear to Obe gteat^st ad<^ 
v«tttige m ^ ligbt so admitted^ And^ <i:<» thdt obliqui^ 
^. ' directioii 
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rection of ligbt, the windows ote expressed in tlift 
bcred text, fenestras oJbliquas, in distinction firom the 
istomary situation of window^ op a near lov^l wU)i 
le eye ; the best, no doubt> for seeing external Qtiy ectti, 
at the very worst for discerning the perfection of ol^ 
cts within inclgsured apartments. 

Concerning the winding stairs, I have to observe, 
lat on their account the wall must have been about thp 
lickness I have assigned to it ; for we cannot suppose 
ss for the length of each £te,p than about 4^ feett nor 
ss than 1 foot for th(^ jiuel ; 10 feet, then^^ fpr tbe dia- 
eter of the stair case, leaves but ftl, in.4.608 of thicks 
3SS of the wall, inside and outside. I pretend not^ these 
ere the exact dimensions of the stairs, but they wen^ 
e text informs us, winding, and contrive4 within the 
ickness of the wall, which therefore must have been 
sarly 13 feet thick. And, if we suppose each step, or 
mr, to have risen about 6 inches, the ascent to th^ 
illery of the middle cenacles, comprized 73 steps ; the 
une to the next cenacles. !^ut from the pavement 
speath, to the landing pn the gallery within the Tem^ 
le, there are 219; 

As all Temples had steps before the portico, we 
lay conclude this Temple, so superior in magnificence 
) all then existing, was not without them ; and that 
l^ey ^ere continued throughout the circuit of the cena* 
tes. And the reason the Holy Bible is silent in that 
^articular,, might be, that tb^ prevalence of the cuatoo^ 
endered the insertion upneqessary : for it mentions not 
teps even to the brazen altar^ n.o doubt t^cause indisii 
lensably necessary. 

I now proceed to the other objects, that belonged to 
he^Tepip^ but we?e not deposited within it. And firslii 
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Thb Brazen Altdr. 

This altar, 2 Chron. 4 chap, is said tb be 90 ciii^ti 
iimg, 90 wide, and 10 cubits high ; in English^ ftSff, 
in.5.76 Isquare, and ft.l8« in.3.88 high ; of course it wab 
luscended by steps; This altar was eredted before th6 
front of the Temple, at a distance from the portico : and 
though so extenfllive, wks not equal to the number of 
oxen, that Were offered and burnt in sacrifice at thfe 
dedication ; and Solomon had the atrium of his palace^ 
sanctified for the occasion, wherein t6 bum the tictimiip 
which the brazen altar tould not contain* 

The Molten Sea. 

The sacred text gives a very minute description df 
this piece of workmanship, in 1 Kings, 7 chap, and 
d Chron. 4 chap. The dimensions are stated at 10 
cubits in diameter, and 30 cubits in girth. This ia one^ 
out of many other instances, that proves the ' holy 
Scriptures do not ali^ays relate matters of' human scieuce, 
confordiably with the riiles or conclusions drawn by 
schoolmen ; but consult rather the received notions and 
liabits of the multitude, who, in this particular case be« 
fore us, usually assume the third part of the girth of any 
circular object, for it^s diameter. Many use this metho«^ 
and deem it a true rule, who never heard of Mostibs's 
proportion, nor the still nearer approach to reality of 
proportion, by Van Culen. — ^And again, if we take the 
depth, which is given at 5 cubits, as an inside meaaui^ 
the form of the vessel will be in the form of | an egg^ 
rather than of | a sphere : for the thickness of the metal 
is said to be 1 palm, about Sf inches, or, 3.648 inches ; 
twice this, taken from the diameter of 10 cubits, theid 
rests about 9} cubits ; but in feet exactly ft.17, in.7.58^ 
the diameter^ inside measure : and from the dapfb S 

cabita 
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eubits take one palrn^ and there will rest cubits 4.8339 
&c, in feet, ft.8, in.9.799. Whoever first recorded the 
dimensions of this surprizing and ponderous vessel, was 
probably more accurate in the diameter, than in the 
girth, that being more easily taken. To assume^ then, 
the diameter of ft.l7» in.7.584,and admitting the vessel 
to have been a true hemispherical hollow, it was capa* 
ble of containing 8793 gallons^ 2 quarts, and 1 pint, 
English beer measure. It is also found that the metal 
used in casting this sea, when cubed, was equal to 153^ 
cubic feet, equal to5|- cubic yards; besides 19 oxen, cast 
also in brass, on the hacks whereof this molten sea was 
placed. As this vessel, called a sea, was the most aston« 
ishing performance Hiram devised, I have taken the 
pains to calculate both it's capacity, and also the quan« 
tity and weight of the brass of which it was composed. 
In doing which I have taken the diameter from out to 
out at 10 cubits (tf Cairo equal to ft.18, in.&88: and the 
inward diameter, as above stated, which gives to the 
palm 5M8, this taken from the tbickness, there will be 
found 265470.4430 cubical inches of brass : and from an 
authority upon which I can rely, the specific weight of 
a cubic inch of cast brass, is equal to 4.6303 ounces avoir<« 
dupQia,by which the entiie vessel is found to be tons 34j 
cwt5, qTS.3, lbwS4. 

The statical in which this molten sea was placed, 
was on the right, side of the Temple, facing the east, on 
the south station ; ao as to make a triangle with the 
comer of the brazen alter and the south-east angle of 
the portico. The 19 oxen, cast also in brt^s, were the 
npparent supporters of the sea, but it's real support was 
a stem or low pillar under the centre, and the hind parte 
of the caen were turned to the pillar ; the oxen were 
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disposed in 4 divisions beneath the sea ; 3 oxen looked 
to the east, 3 to the north, 3 to the west, and 3 to the 
south : and in the 4 angular spaces were various devices 
in sculpture, and steps (it is presumed) to ascend to the 
rim of the sea. All that the Scripture teaches as to the 
end of this immense vessel, is, that the priests washed 
in it. If by this is meaned, that they bathed in it, it 
must have had steps contrived within. The great diffi- 
culty appears to be, how such a quantity of water was 
conveyed to the vessel and discharged, when it became 
foul and fcetid. Besides the molten sea, there were 

Lavatories su/i/iorted by Bases. 

The bases mounted on wheeled carriages, in number 
10, cast in brass, and the whole curiously put together, 
are described circumstantially in the sacred text : liie 
lavatories placed on them, were for washing and deans* 
ing the entrails of the victims, that were to be burnt on- 
the brazen alter. Each lavatory is said to contain 40 baths^ 
which, if the sea contained 2000 baths, equal to 8793 
gallons, the 40 baths were equal to 175.86 gallons. The 
bases, on which these lavatories were placed, are recorded 
to be 4 cubits square, and 9 cubits high, in feet f);.7,in3 
•552 square, and ft.5, in.5.664 high. 

Josephus, or rather hift translator, telkus.thisinK 
mense molten sea, mounted on it's 12 oxen, wherein the 
priests washed their feet ; and the 10 bases with their 
lavers, wherein were cleansed the entrails of oxen Uy be 
burned afterwards on the brazen altar ; were all depo* 
sited within the Temple!!! And under such an idea, 
the Temple would be more assimilated to a filthy slaugfa-' 
ter house, than to an august basilica and atrium so 
beautifully adorned in every part, with all the 8umptuou» 
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splendor, that the purest gold and rarest marble could 
exhibit! Besides the incongruity of the association, of 
the most elegant throne in the world, of a golden table 
for the shew bread, and 9 other most richly ornamented 
tables, all the golden candlesticks and innumerable gol- 
den vessels, with a gigantic bathing sea and washing 
vessels for cleansing filthy entrails ; to say nothing of 
the quantity of space, such objects would have occupied^ 
and the offensive stench they would have occasioned in 
the Temple. The idea, surely of such deposites within 
the Temple, is repugnant to common sense, and to the 
sacred Scriptures, which, throughout the whole descrip* 
tion in the book of Kings and 9 Chronicles, have not a 
word to countenance such a conclusion : nor do I think 
Josephus so expressed himself, in the original. In the 
1 book of Kings (alias the 3) chap. 7, v. 39, St Jerome 
hm the passage thus: ^'Et constituit decem bases, quin- 
que ad dextram partem templi et quinque ad sinis- 
tram : mare autem posuit ad dextram partem templi 
conft^ orientum ad meridiem." In English literally ; 
^ and he established the 10 bases, 5 at the right-hand 
part of the Temple, and 5 at the left ; but the sea he 
placed at the rightrhand part of the Temple^ opposite 
the east, to the south." 

Now the circumstance alone of describing the 
station of the molten sea by the cardinal points, both 
here, and where the oxen are described, sufficiently 
i&dicate these things were in the open air. Besides, 
nvhat a degrading notion is it, to imagine the entrails of 
leasts, too filthy to be laid on the pile, that was to con-^ 
sume them, were carried into the Temple in their foul 
$tate to be washed: and that the priests first went into 
the Temple to wash their dirty feet, and then came 
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forth to offer burnt victims on the brazen alter without 
I have rested thus long on this particular, because 
«biBurd as the notion is of such deposites within this 
Temple, Josephas is madct^by his translators at leasts te 
have held it : and plates are published, wherein the 
molten sea is placed on one side, within the Temple^ 
near the screen of the oracle^ with the heads of tbrev 
brazen oxen turned to it 

1 : Josephus says, the table for the shew bread was of 
flolid gold, on the nine other tables were placed £0 OM 
vessels and cups of gold ; and 40 000 of ftilv^r : 18 000 
candlesticks; and a golden alter in the oracle* 60 000 wint 
cups, 10 000 goblets and other vessels in gold,aikd 90 00(1 
in silver* Also 90 000 of golden measures called the 
mosaicaL Hin and Assoran^ and 40 000 of the same ilk 
silver: 80 000 golden dishes and plates for steeping flour 
in, upon the alter ; and double that number in silver t 
90 000 golden censers for incense} and 50 000 other 
censers for conveying fire from the great idtsr to the 
smaller alter. He says the edifice was invironed with 
a double cloister, supported by 2 ranges of ooluiaasi 
each of one entire stone. These cloisters were wainscoted 
with cedar^ the doors were composed of silver, tAd tUn 
roof was fret-work. . , 

Of these cloisters, as he calls thein> as neither thei^ 
distance from the Temple, nor any of the dim^MlcMt 
are given, nothing can here be said. 

If the reader will tiim to the 1 Chron. 99 ebap. 14 T« 
tod 99 chap. 4, 6, and 7, v. he will find there such lzM« 
snres of gold, such quantities of silver and brassy as wiH 
reconcile his mind to credit the account Josephus gives 
of the above statements of gold and silver vessels. Km 
also gives an account of great numbers and varisfy of 
priestly vestments. 

la 
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In addition to the description of the ordination and 

disposition of the basilica and atrium, as given in 9 

chap. 135 p. I have to observe, that, although the sacred 

text, and what is gatiiiered from Jo8e{>hu9, authorize no 

more than 1 range of stone or marble columns in the 

atrium and basilica^ supporting the. spacious gallery all 

xound ; yet to adhere to the propriety o( an architectu* 

nd dispositiottf we might be led to cobclude, there was 

4 «etrOkid taiige of columns in the gdteries all rounds 

diftolly iover the columns beneath, in the disposition of 

th« ^solumns, described by Vitruvius, in a hypethnl 

T^ttBj^kF, wherein they Hre double ifi altitude : mtving 

iii Mdl ft dispMiticm bdth to shorten the bearings of thcs 

cedars that form the roof, and also to eontiribute greatly 

16 tlM beauty and grandeur of the design. And though 

HM kj^tbral, like the heathenish Temples, would 

Hit&Hi abundantly light enough from the side windowri. 

: WhiSn iitre contemplate the unparalleled magnifieenee^ 

-flifi Hbh «nd sumptuous omamtets diffiiied through thft 

4lrMle ftnd every part of that majestic stfuotuire } cA 

fra f^fefittin fixnh execrating the memory of the arrogant 

%)]^ Of {>rf>ud Babylon, who gave the unhallowed comfk 

WaiM fbr iVs total destruction, Idter having existed 

flM¥e ft>nr centuries, the admiration of the Unive^rse ! 

lift (i&id some of the Jews who had tetumed to 
JmUtStltMi Tittm the Babylonian captivity, lited to se6 
tte fcompletion of the second Temple ; and when the^ 
'ttiMMfd a, tod saw how much its splendor ffeU short 
tf Hie majesty, the richness, and admirable magnificence 
*f tfie fcrm« Tetfiple, they ate said to hate dtopt & 

'^' CHAR 



CHAPTER XIL 

THE CANON OV SYMMETRIES FROM THE BOOKS OF 
VITBUVIUS, AS PUBLISHED BY JOCUNDUS, THE WHOLB 

DIT1D£D INTO TEN SECTIONS. 

SECT. I. 

What Grecian Architecture is. 

THE true Grecian architecture, which the fol- 
lowing sections are intended to depict, has often sunk 
with states and empires into temporary obliTion, and 
been restored again with it*s unabated excellencies, 
which have, through a lapse of near 4000 years^ stiU 
arrested the attention, and engaged the admiration of 
mankind, as often as they have been revived. 

'* The study of architecture, says Mr. RoBCoe« in 
the life of Lorenzo de Medici, S voL S94 p. as xeviYed. 
by Brunellcschi, received additional support from the 
encouragement afforded by Lorenzo de Medici, who, to 
the munificence of his grandfather, superadded a know* 
ledge of this science equal to that of a practical artist 
At his instance^ and often at bis individual expence, 
Ihe city of Florence was ornamented with a profusicn 
of elegant buildings, as well for private residence, 9A 
public purposes. Convinced that the art was founded 
on fixed and determinate principles, which virere only 
to be discovered in the labours of the ancients, he Justly 
reprobated those professors, who, neglecting the rules 
of Vitruvius, followed only the variable suggestions 6i 
their own fancy. Nor vt^as he less severe on those, whp^ 
without any previous knowledge of the art, conceived 
themselves equal to the task of conducting a building 
on an extensive scale, and, in the erection of their 
dwellings, chose to become their own architects. Such 

people 
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people, said Lorenzo, buy repentance at too dear % 
rate." 

This censure, of Lorenzo de Medici, on those who 
in his days, neglected the documents of Vitruvius, may 
justly be extended to the conduct of other architects, 
especially to that of Perrault; who, after a hasty perusal 
of the writings of Vitruvius, have published their own 
misconceptions of his rules, and of his definitions and 
essential principles, as the sense of the test. Hence, in 
our churches, halls^ grand saloons, and other inclosured 
places, we see columiis with their entablatures, pretend* 
ed to be designed and proportioned according to ths 
rules prescribed by Vitruvius, from the Grecian archi« 
tecture ; but which in reality are wholly foreign to his 
prescriptions, and exhibit a massive heaviness disgust* 
ing to the sight, and highly disparaging to the reputation 
of the Grecian style : while the expence, to the owner, 
is, at the same time, increased by a third of the quanii^ 
ty of wood or stone, more than necessaiy. 

The Athenian and other Grecian architects, were 

attentive to this particular, and though Vitruvius has 

twice introduced the rules^ by which inside columns are 

to be regulated, and their degree of delicacy ascertained, 

they have been neglected, and not even understood by 

the modems ; as will be fully proved in Sect 6. In 

proportion as this erroneous practice of erecting inclosed 

columns, in the same commensurate, or, symmetrical 

height and diameter, as external columns, has injured 

Ae reputation of the Grecian slyle of architecture, so it 

has occasioned a more free and general admission of the 

Gothic style ; which many, of late, appear even solicit 

tons to revive. We know the impression which the 

lofty magnificence of a few paragons in this style, yet 

ej^isting 
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existing, make on the mind, when we enter ttiese vene« 
Table remains, and behold the imposing aspect of grove* 
like aisles, in stupendous altitudes, supporting immense 
TiuniAed arches, all crowding at once on the imagination* 
Piscernment, is here bewildered ; surprize is mistakeii 
Ibr pleasure ; and our agitated spirits, preventing deU« 
lierate reflection, seem to persuade us^ we approve of 
all we see. Hence such encomiums on tlie Gothic style, 
while the ill fated Grecian architecture, is deprived of 
it's still more favourable effect, by having fsdlen into the 
Ibands of practitioners, inexperienced in the powers of 
it's perfections and captivating elegancies. 

Mr. King, in his preface to his 1 voL of his Muni^ 
nenta Antiqua p.15, alludes to the effect of the Grecian 
Tules, as imperfectly known to the modems, and exem<« 
plified in the Roman antique, but could not, surely, 
mean, as taught by Vitruvius. With this proviso, the 
passage finely expresses what I had long since conceive 
ed, before I had the pleasuire of seeing his curious^ 
laborious and valuable work. I shall beg leave to tran- 
scribe it in his own words. *'The gloomy mansions of 
Saxon and of Norman days, strike the mind oftentimea 
with awe and reverence — But however wondered at, 
fbey cannot often be sincerely praised ; nor be^compared 
with the admired elegance of Grecian and Roman 
structures. They have, however, frequently such a 
fude sublimity of thought and design, manifested in 
their architecture, as produces uniformly, an effect upcM 
the mind, far surpassing any ideas of grandeur, that 
could posssbly be excited, by the more regular rules of 
Grecian art, even when aided by Roman greatness.'* 
This conclusion, made by Mr. King, may pass as indift« 
putahte, amongst nsodera practitioners^ and the adepts 



111 the ^hool of tke Ronmn antique. But tbercf exbO 
BOt) perhaps, in any nation, a Btructttre of an internaf 
amplitude and capacity, equal to York minster, and 
decorated in the Ghrecian disposition and* S3minietiy^ 
assigned by Vitnivins fop inclOBUsed places. The reguhi^ 
ndes of Grecian arf^ have never yet, on sncb occasiont^ 
1»eenpcit in practice ; 4nd of course their efieet aonriMf 
lM ascertained wiik such pi^eeisiotf, aa to warrant the 
asB^stion^ that tkej^ cault M f&isibl^ esea^ idede ofgran^ 
dmr, eqtijil tx^tlMt ixp^encedih our paragonaof Gothic 
art. The Greeks displayed the magnificence and gran^ 
deur of their Temples prineipaily tt tb^ nbiges of noble 
eotumiuk in the droiiit^ the external waHs^ where the 
tiymmetry expressed »iaftj^estic solidity* ; yet they were 
«ot unaeqaauiied with symstietries apprc^ate to in« 
elosureSb 

Lei any^ gMHefiMn, fSMteilin*fy acquainted witfaf 
Ififrtti^ius'siyiiMietried^ for esetemal colarnna^ imagine 
GmiBfthiaQ ecriusslnisl in the tery height tliose Gothicf 
ciuBlem^ a^e ere^tod^ t^fnsed on styJohales; and disposed 
» iflmgei^ li now tille clustered columtis are, not in the 
iMMuliM^ ^fmtKtOky of 10 diameters high, but tbeii" 
tbiekaiesa. reduced do ai to produce idf diaiheters in the 
8i|alfile4fb8dlute Bteiglit, witli their entablatures proporti^ 
Medf by ihie red^iced diameter, and surmounted by 
6emicircu^r arche* with appropriate enricbments ; and 
f a^ b^ to say^ his' judgment would be corrected, if 
\ksf^ he thought with Mr. Sing, that the rules of Gre^ 
0»i art could not produce an effect of grandeur, equal' 
to 0«i^ G<)tbic of Norman sublimity. 

ThO'tSreekSjit is true^ knew nothing of the improve** 

TK0M4^if designs might receive from the lAer inventioi^ 

^ftdUfttOMHil ar^es t thia ciicimi«tanc6 gave tfaoln*^ 

z^ . ^ ventors 
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mentors of what is called Saxon and Norman architecture 
a temporary advantage over the Grecian style, which, 
together with the suppression of the more delicate 
<jrecian symmetries, so manifestly taught by Vitmvius, 
inspired a general approbation of those airy and lofty 
symmetries, still seen in many astonishing piles both in 
this and other nations : but bring down these lofty co- 
lumns to 9 or 10 diameters, to assimilate them to the 
symmetry of external Grecian columns, and the charm 
would be dispelled, the fascinating sublimity would 
cease to impose on the beholder's judgment, which,{reed 
from surprize, would be at liberty to discern the un- 
meaning profiles, the rude and unnatural devices through- 
out every part of it's composition. 

I am not, however, engaged to expose the defects 
of the Norman style, or other Gothic productions, but 
to combat the errors introduced into the Grecian arcbi* 
tecture by the commentators on Vitmvius. And the 
subject of this present section is, what the term archi- 
tecture means: or rather what the things are which are 
comprized under this denomination. For logicians 
maintain there are certain first principles, which, being 
self evident, cannot be demonstrated: and I hope I shall 
not be thought to trifle, if I, for the sam6 reason, say 
architecture cannot be defined; since a definition should 
be more perspicuous than the term to be defined. 

They who define it to be the art of building, bad 
better have said nothings since by common consent the 
term architecture includes much more : and indeed by 
such a definition the building of a hut, by a peasant^ 
with clay-plaistered hurdles and thatched covering is 
architecture, and the poor peasant skilled in nothing 
else^ is yet an architect. And whatever other express 

miosis 
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sions are used for this purpose, there will always be tOd 
much, or too little said for a true definition. 

We must be contented with a description of what 
is to be understood by the term architecture : it's ety^ 
raon is clearly Greek, and by no writer has it*s descrip- 
tion been more justly given, than by Vitruvius, who, 
1 chap. 1 book, says ''architecture is a knowledge 
improved by various and learned documents, by which 
the merits of all works of other mechanic arts are deci« 
ded : it's nature being both mechanic and demonstra* 
live." And again 9 chap, ibid : he says, '' architecture 
consists of ordination, disposition, eurythmy, symmetry, 
decorum, and distribution." This said, he immediately 
proceeds to give their respective definitions. 

** Order, expressed by the Greek word kuns, is the 
minute measurement of the members of a work singly, 
and the contriving of the proportion throughout, so as 
to quadrate with symmetry. And herein our business 
is with quantity, called in Greek posotes. And quantity 
is the result of modules, of a size determined by some- 
thing belonging to the work itself, and a commensura« 
bility between every part of th^ members and the 
t^tire work." 

This definition of order, is censured by Perrault, 
"^nd by dome others, as obscure ; which justifies what 
I advanced in my preface, that erudition alone is insuffi-' 
)eient to understand the documents and definitions read 
in Vitruvius, who has here defined order strictly accord* 
ing to the rules of logic. And these learned commen- 
tators perceived it not, partly from prepossessions that 
biased their discernment, and partly from misconcep* 
tions of the import of certain architectural terms ; for 
^^ertainly, Modica membrorum conmioditas, separatint. 
' XS is 
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i% fL^nenoA pOBitioB perfectly intelligible to ai^iaiHl 
6choIar ; but^ universseque proportionis ad symmetriaii 
^x>lxipitratio; wbichj as a species of the preceding ge-r 
aufl^ and the completion of tbe definition, must arj^ar 
obscure indeed, to tbe most leanied, witbput v^ pr^viouf 
knowledge of tbe import of, symmetria^ 

But tbe obscurity Perrault complained of, bi eon»» 
men witb most of the modems, was occasioned, not 
from any deficiency in tbe definition, nor from bia 
ignorance 'of logic, bi^ from bis previous assumption isS 
^e term, order, for a purpose and meaning aitogetbef 
^reign from tbe mind of Vitruvius. For be «nd th« 
Qiodems baveinrjndiciouslyusurped the teim order, tot 
express, under one idea, 4U tbe six constituents of 
urcbiteoture, instead of discriminating it, with Vitrut 
yius, from the "other tfive. Thus they profess (o wrft^ 
ef tibe Coj^biaa or Ionic, ot Doric <M^r^ anA gi^e 
^treatises on tfaie fiv^ orders of nrchitectfisfe. And mhm 
<tiii&y attem(>t to define an order, in tind acoeptfltic^ 
4ihey iia:ve Tecoufse to^e d^ifinition of VitTuviu«, whicA 
Jbeix^ absolutely std)VtBrsii^ of their rpurpose, ^hey^ceMUr 
pfoin ^ it'ts obfloirity. Sut idie tnitii is^ his MkffiniiiM 
is perfectly correct and logical : but theif ^ta^ii^q^tiejaiof 
tbe tentt, for an order of architectuve, or tbe &^ irders 
IM th^ caU them, is, in reaMty, errant ^onnwase, m4 
0Ught to be exploded. 

Vitruvius next defines Di^ftltion ''tbe prc^MP 
{^lacing of things, and an elegance in 4eeig^is^ -auitibit 
to the quality ^ the work.'^ He telh «is tbe sp^cicvs, in 
this definition, is tripartite^ and caUed by the <jfMhi 
ideas, viz, orthographic designs, scenog^n^icaiid }ohftO* 
gmphic Barbaro was of opinion tb«t, acoMgrapltiib 
jlhMld hW9 Ima Vfitt(fm» Bcii«^^ 

would 
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ii^oidd better -ekpress a action, which be deemefl nort 
0Meiitfal in designs, than soeQogmfriiia^ "whiokisignifieil 
perspective^ But siQce Vkruvius reqidredian avckitect 
to be aiecomfiirsfaed, in almost eveiy breiicfa ttf (ici^oe^ 
I eaBiiDot think 1^ excluded peaspectire : and admitti^ 
that sectii^Ds are essential, tbeve is no probability >^ idt 
learner bdpdmii^ an adfspt in designing grotmd plans. 
imd etoratiom* without perfectly understaading tibt 
Bfttoie ntK) litiiity of sections* There cam be tnodcfitbl 
|herefore,'but Vhruvius wrote aoenographia. - 

These dime modes of disposition, are ^hat ^ttdlU 
tnte it*« essence ; and are all ezpreased Under the imttk 
iksigfUifig. HenoBy DonateDus, si celdiiated statticefy 
iMBtieii^ by {Pomponius Gaurioius, used to say to his 
pu|A^ heoahcBild teadi the whole art of ^sarting bya 
WK^ word, viz, design. And Gauncius conceived this 
peiffMlion of designing dq)ends on 'symmetry and ps^ 
f p eetiw ey fiut Yitruvins attributes h to thought and in* 
iimitMiii; thought, he says, is a studi(ni8» unwearied, oloise 
alttoftidti engaged by the pleasure found in the ^siili^tt 
plid iwttvtion 06 the elucidating of obscurities dud the 
diiiiieBstratiiig dS a discovery with a flexible vlvaci^« 

Eury thipy is an appearance of beauty, <Lnd a o^^ki 
ItenoneouB aspect in die construction of parts. ''venuM 
wptfitB, ceimniodiisque iu compositionibus meifibrorum 
atpa^tos*" Ab when the members <if a work, oontlnu^A 
Vftruvivf, are^ommeasurote^ as the 'heigfat tritib Ihfe 
wMih»>ibid diat with die length, and in one wordi wbe t t 
eMijr*thi9g fa»( it% proper symmetry ^nd all is 4xm^ 
tteUmraAennridi the entire work. 

^>f8]r^m0try, again, is a»9smei»urabnify eid«ting in 
fhe aaembets of the work itself^ and assigning, ian<9^ng«t 

the 'qsesi^pfaifi die fatecaobaepeittt^is to^4|ttvf^^'0&'* 

swer 
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iwer the aspect of the whole design. As symmetry in 
the human body is discerned from the elbow, the foot, 
the hand, the fingers and the rest. Just so in accom- 
plished designs of buildings* And first of Temples, the 
rate of their symmetry is found by the diameter of their 
columns or by a triglyph." So far Vitruvius. 

Whoever attentively compares these definitions of 
Eurythmy and symmetry, must surely discern the for« 
mer to be of a nature to convey information by the sight; 
the latter, by documental rules : it must be perceived, 
eurythmy is the object of the imagination impressed 
with the effects of symmetrical observation ; but sym- 
metry itself, the object of the understanding aided by 
the recollection of the effect of practical rules. A person^ 
thus experienced, conceives pleasure when he beholds a 
l>uilding, as a Temple, wherein the rules of symmetry- 
have been exactly observed : but when symmetry has 
been neglected, no eurythmy can exist in such a stnic** 
ture, and the sight of it will give little or no pleasure. 
It may be said, eurythmy, being the result of a just 
symmetry, supersedes the necessity of two distinct defini- 
tions ; and this would be true, if the pleasure raised in 
the mind by euryflimy, inspired, at the same time, the 
knowledge of the rules by which that effect is contrived. 

Perrault's objection against two definitions, alledg«i 
ing he knew of no word in French to express eurythmy, 
but proportion, and his conclusion of symmetry also 
under the same denomination, are fallacious* For it i^ 
not necessary to alter the figure of the word euiy thmy 
in French, any more than many other terms of art whicii 
are purely Greek, but perfectly understood. Again, he 
tells us he could not use the term symmetry, because the 
French m^an by it a parity of figure and form, viz. whea 

one 
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ni6 side of any thing is made like the other; '*bul Vi* 
ruvius and the Greeks mean by symmetria, the relation 
I great integer has to ifs parts, for example, they say 
I statue 8 feet high, is in the same proportion with one 
>f 8 inches high^ when the head of the former is 1 foot» 
ind of the latter 1 inch." And this would be true, if 
;he head of the former had been 2 feet, and of the other 
I inches, but nothing of symmetry in either. The 
Tuth is^ Perrault here forgot himself, and imptovidentiy 
wrings an example, to illustrate the nature of propor« 
ion, which proves it not to be symmetry* Certainly the 
example to illustrate the position adduced, viz. the re« 
lation any great integer has to it's parts, should have 
3een, when a statue of 8 feet high has ifs head 1 foot^ 
t*8 hand, it's foot, it's fingers, so many inches, &c. and 
:his is Vitruvius's meaning of symmetry. In fine. Per-* 
rault, by confounding the terms symmetry and pro< 
portion, obscured the definitions of Vitruvius, and then 
:omplained of the confusion he himself had occasioned^ 
Proportion may be said to adequate parts to the 
(fjiole, and to each other, by a sunilarity of ratio, by 
:ommon measures and multiples. But symmetry does 
t^e same by appropriate and arbitrary measures or di'^ 
risers, without any regard to ratios. Proportion has 
it's principles from nature^ symmetry from art: the 
operations of the former, are invariable, fixed and cerv^ 
tain; of the latter, they are mutable, dependent and 
customary : the one is resolved into evidence, the other 
into the authority of temporary precedents* Hence, I 
cannot but be surprized that a man of Perrault's erudi-< 
lion should have attempted to confound two things of so 

distinct and different a nature^ 

Vitruvii|». 



\riftttrviii8 Ifrocceds. next with, decorum tayi distriini^ 
iion. ^Decorum is a correct aspect in the work, and 
ii» ccntftitui^nts: of a design warranted as to cfaaractes, 
towtom and nature, as when Temples where either 
Xkrric^ looic Or Corinlilian td suit tbe quality of thU 
Cfod0: to nthick they aM dedicated^ Again to answes 
M ii^iiiNr magnificaice and splendour o£ a structure^ 
Ibe.custoniiy degeoace and majestic elevation i&asfd^pM 
Ml te> the pcKrtleo^whete sslIow and mean approach wouU 
Vfr indecorouB ; asr ^Ot tci dispose d^nticules o^er QoriO 
tpist^rtea ; dr tiiglypiiB over Ionic* And natqral deooxum 
ii^ consuliied^ whtit tffadiniome situatimis w» ^djosen^ 
%lieft chamb^H^ md Kbiaries face the east ; iMitiit'andi ^ 
'^inteo apartmenis, tfie ^est ; galleries fot pictiH^ 
jfKmA^ and cunmis seulfiliiiM &c, ih^ nortti,, imi thMH 
otgacts require, an invariaUe and steady light** 

^*1>i8tiilN»tion is tiie due allotment of mat^lls tH 
V^ site» said a diaciseet frugality to confine the .eiq[)6iH 
^ujpe to the estimate^ As when the architect stdtit bsA 
ikr materials whiqh can only he procured at a gf^at ev 
liense* For pit-aand isnotevery wherefound,nopslone^noi^ 
Sri» nor pine-tree, nor mtohle; some iibound itt one^ae^ 
some in another, $nd the conveying th^m is oft^n 1ffOii># 
taesome and expensive: forwdnt, therefc»e, olpitMttd^ 
«e river or sea-sand wsdl wailhed« When fir md pisK^ 
tree are not in'pletity, the cypress, popllir, elto ftnd ^t^ 
limst hfc used." (There are 9 kin^of pine, 1 eallM iu^ 
imma tiie other pimis, the latter is classed i;^ith Ae etef 
tie former wirti the flr,)/*But there i&.6 diflte^eM Is^ 
trfDistribution,^ contUiue* ViCawiufi^ ^whto s«Ptie«M8i^ 
J» njqwired to be designe* i^ » noWe and- ^grttod styl# 
for men of family and greafcfo,t»nes, an44igtfified^4l©ll4^ 
«» ; for princes and ministers of state &C4*' 
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Thus has Vitruvius defined the six (idnstitilients of 
architecture : which PerrauH, by cohfoimding symmetry 
ted eurythmy with the term pi^oportion, reduced to five; 
And Sir Henry Wotton, who is frecjuentfy Aiore facbi 
tious than accurate, thought the tW6 itrst unnecessai%- 
Imd the four last sufficietit to' dssist ifi deciding i^ merifai 
df any building. As if Vftnivitt» had transmitted docu^ 
mmits for criticising the works^ 6f this noble ai^t, instead 
«^ rules for erecting tbeni. The- Patriarch, Barbate, hafi 
fdken great pains to ehieidlite these siit definitions of 
Vifrutius' with a success equdl to his indwtry, but M 
ftttlhif too prolix* He pereeived the necessi^ of rigfhtfy 
Irl^riilanding them, wjA begins his elaborale ifiscussioa 
With these words, ^'Chlunqne iiitendei^ bene it preiSenid 
t«pe, con verita potif^ dif e sape^e, et indendere m che 
tdliBista la forza dell' Architeltura."* 

But before I proceed to the further disenssion of 
eymmetry as a principal constituent of architecture; it 
may be convenient to observe, we have not in our lan- 
guage, any more than t&e latins had in theirs, a proper 
epithet expressive of the tfUe and! exact meaning of the 
Greek <ry^i^^ but subsftitut^ for it, commensurate, as 
ibe latins did commens»uft ft^r the substantive symmetria^ 
^ad the latin epithet conveniens, for our commensuratei 
fat we say a building is finely proportioned^ because we 
f»nnot term it, finely $ymmetried nqr finely comment 
Burated ; Vitruvius, therefore, as well as we, frequently 
1«9es the term proportion^ not in it's gecHnetrical s^nse, 
but to express the sense of commensurabilityQr symme^ 
tkry. It geems,the want of th,is discrimination led Parra)il^ 
and some others, into the erroneous persuasion of ^sytt^ 
saetry and proportion being synonimous* 

Proportion, however, in itV gepj»etei9rfi*®^iMI> 
though not a constituent of architecture^ has as much to 

Y do 
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do with it, in the progress of perfecting designs, as it 
has with other branches of science. And, though it is 
not symmetry, it is of indispensable use in discovering 
and even proportioning symmetries. For example ; if 
an entablature, having it's symmetries adjusted as Vi- 
truvius directs, from an epistyle half a diameter, or 30 
minutes, high, is found to be 1 diameter and 19 minutes 
high ; what must be the height of an epistyle to produce 
just 2 diameters for the height of the entablature? Here 
we are to proceed by the rule of proportion, and state 
the question thus ; as 79 minutes : 30 : : 120 : 45.569 
&c. the answer. And in the ordination of a Grecian 
Temple on a given front line, the practitioner must have 
recourse to proportion, and other rules of arithmetic. • 
The canon of symmetries begins with stylobates 
commonly called i>edestals, under which term, the sca^^ 
mlli impares /^present themselves for discussion. 



SECT. II. 

Of the ScamiUi imparesm 

TO give as much perspicuity, as possible^ to the 
discussion of the ScamilU impares, which many learned 
and ingenious commentators have, in vain, attempted to 
explain, as Bemardinus Baldus, Philander, Barbaro and 
others, it is necessary to describe the object which is to 
recieve them. 

The platform, then, on which Grecian Temples were 
erected, was ascended, in fiont, by a flight of steps, 
whereof the number, which was always odd, depended 
nn the will of the owners, or of the architect These 
steps were sometimes continued on every side,but when 
only iu fronts then the other three sides of the platform 

' were 
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were finished, from the ground to the bases of the cxw 
lumns, in the manner our workmen conceive a continued 
pedestal; and between the columns, above it, arc a kind 
of parapet ballus trades to which Vitruvius gives the 
name of podium, and the Italians, pozuolum. And here 
he says, ** Sin autem circa aedem ex tribus lateribus 
podium faciendum erit, ad id constituatur, uti quadrse 
spirae, trunci, coronae, lysis, ad ipsum stylobatam, qui 
erit sub columnae spiris convenient Stylobatam ita 
oportet exaequari, uti habeat per medium adjectionem 
per scamillos impares, si enim ad libellam dirigetur, al- 
veolatus oculo videbitur ; hoc autem uti scamilli ad id 
convenientes fiant, item in extremo libro forma et de« 
monf tratio erit descripta." In English thus, 

** But if there is to be a podium on the three sides 
of the Temple, the rule is to be, that the plinths, basesj 
dadoes, cornices, parting, shall be in the same symmetry 
as the stylobate itself (pedestal) under the base of the 
column. The stylobate must be so got out, as to have 
an addition, by unequal scamilli, in the middle, for if 
wrought by a level, it will look like a trench. Now 
this shall again be explained with a figure at the end 
of the last book, that the scamilli may be adapted to 
this purpose." 

As this promised figure, with all his other drawings, 
is lost, commentators have exerted themselves to disco- 
ver what these scamilli impares really are: not so mud^ 
it should seem, on account of the importance and utility 
of such a discovery, as the desire of out-doing each other, 
like the Greek mathematicians, striving to double the 
cube ; and all, except Baldus, with no better success* 
And even Baldus himself, though he hit upon the real 
device^ as to situation and figure, could not irace out the 
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e^mcm of the term by which Vithiviu$ tnmsmitfi it^wKt 
ascertaio the exact symmetry of it's figure. Some 
think it is derived from aaumlhim, the dminutive. of 
sctumuAi, a foot-stool : but if so, Vitnivius is argued to 
liave offended against grammar^ and npt only that, but 
•gainst common sense, by loading the dado of a stylo* 
1)ate» oot with a foot-stool alone, but with a pluraliitjr 
^f foel^ools! Scamilli wa^ und^mbtedly a technical 
itame, and all attemfpts to trace H to an etymon must bo 
9ii(gat0fy, for if it had any aUusion to ^amillura, Vitm^ 
vius would not have used it in the masculine and plural,, 
is be must haw lonown both ihe sense <ai»d gender of 

•oamillum. 

Philancter invented three, devices to explain tin 
Aing intended by this term* One, hy thin sabplinths,^ 
jdaced cm the i:opB otf i!he stylobates, to elevate ibe bases 
of the Qokunna, kilt Hiey shduld appear as if Aef^txe 
Bmk in a toenoh, as (the fnrojcictureB of the cosoaa, in 
reiy high btytoh^tes, Hmuld prevent the bases, waita 
thus eJeivated, from beii^ aeen. The secood^device, vam 
to continue thin 8WtatheB,*the nippei not ao wide aa the 
under one, along the'dado.both of die 6tylobates,or thest 
parts, in acodtiHued pedestal^ whidi ase undn* the besoi 
of the columns ; and also, without interruptioB, on die 
partis wUch are uhdtir the baihetsadea. The ihisft de« 
^rice, and of which PhitaBdor ^ declares Imnelf in Apvcbe^ 
was to horeak the whole profile, inwards, of the pafti 
under the. ballustrades, whidh gives an appeanoioe sf 
detached stylobates;fiir nil the coluaiBS ; avd by the 
tecesses betweien, no : doubt, it uiswers ^k purpose af 
obviating the previous trencb-liioe BppeamDoeu Tho 
idevicethe Patriarch Barbaro adopted : and PorrmiU^ 

witbottt fcrtber stad^» feliowed SorbaaoV dougq, an4 

as 
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M» k, a|4)ear8, immediately put ai into the €ngraTer*« 
hands, not thefi ^uspectkig the subaequent embaipntta* 
meat, 'tM^ hasty lOomduBion would occasion, when he 
ahoaid have to exfUsdn a passage ia Ae isequel, allttdkig 
toh the epistyle % jbo which when iPhiiander came, he» 
penoeinring a general defeat of all his three devices^' 
passiad it over without a woi d of explaoati^Mi, Barbano 
lod Perrault, •hovnevsr, encountered the difficulty, ^m»4 
vath' what success, will presently be seen* r . 

BaUus evidently imyolred faimaeif iat tht same pei^ 
plexiiy as fiarbaro, ^ by composing hia treatise ckl tim^ 
acaoiilli impares, heibre he had uatinreiy studied th« 
disposEtioa and i^rQunetries of epistyles, of (which the 
taadar wiU be convinced from the following discussion i 
for, wholly engaged in x:oraibating Plnlander'a devices, 
irhich be did with success, he tocdc a hint, without ie«* 
fledbing^on future oppositic^a^ from the coDtinued mwrn^ 
tenrupted swathes, ia Phiiander'0 aeeond device : and 
hy 4t0QOi|tiQuing them in the parts noder the haUuf? 
imiWp and retaittiiig theos on tke dadoes of the stylo? 
Imteft> with a little variation, conrerted them into reguhMT 
vaVped pannels, the «nd^ one in breadth .equal tp tbn 
pMp^ (breadth of a atylobate, but of aucb a height fts jb9 
Imv^ n msdrgio, under the corona, and ^bove it^ base, 
f>f 8» 10 or 19 f&iuutes ; ' and the vpper pannel w ^juntf 
tKJi on the under one, as to leave a similar margin^ from 
it*6 fwr #ides, to the four sjkIcs of the under panoeL 

Now since such raised pannels answer, without a 
^ssibiUfy even of cavil, to eveiy requisite in tha text 
0f Yitruvius, we may conclude the scamilli knpavef 
Ulcere niHhing else. For they are unequal* impares $ 
they are im addition to the middle of the stylobatea 
^ne; the siaaons in wotking th«mj or^^ettii^themoitt, 

an 
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as they say, use not the level, but a tally ; and they 
completely obviate the trench-like appearance. 

But against Philander's three devices, the objections 
are these ; the first is out of the question, for Vitruvius 
was evidently speaking of things, appertaining to the 
dressing and ornamenting the wall, from the ground to 
the pavement of the platform, and not of any thing 
upon it. — The second device is inadmissible, since such 
continued swathes along the middle of the dado, instead 
of obviating the appearance of a trench, causes an ap- 
pearance of two, one between the corona and the 
swathes, another between the swathes and the base. 
And Baldus refutes the third device, and exposes Bar- 
baro's arguments, in defence of it, with conceits of 
pleasantry and anair^of triumph; proclaiming how 
powerfully a little truth, dispels the mist of many errors, 
and this discovered truth, be maintains, to be thq raised 
pannels, above explained : and his reasoning, to shew 
the absurdity of breaking the profile of the entire sty- 
lobate, by projecting and returning angles, is perfectly 
convincing : for certainly by such a device, there is no 
addition made in the middle of the dadoes, but a very 
unnecessary, unprecedented, and unintended labor and 
expence, added to the work. Yet strange and incredi* 
ble as it may appear, this same Baldus, in the sequel of 
his treatise, baffled by a subsequent document of Vitru- 
vius, which, through his own misconception of the 
import, he knew not how to explain, consistently with 
the device of raised pannels on the dado of the stylobatc, 
gave up his device. Therefore Baldus, against Baldus, 
objects that, after all, he no where recollected to have 
seen or heard of the raised pannels ; but who had seen 
inflated columns? Yet Vitruvius both speaks of the 

entasis 
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entasis, or swell in the middle of columns, and promis- 
es a figure to explain it, as he does here for the scamilli 
impares. The passage in Vitruvius, which so puzzled 
Baldus, silenced Philander, and induced Perrault to give 
an explanation replete with absurdities, rather than to 
say nothing, after the example of Philander; I shall here 
insert, in the words of the text. 

" Capitulis perfectis, denique in summis columna*- 
rum scapis, non ad libellam, sed ad aequalem modulum 
collocatis, uti quae adjectio iu stylobatis facta fuerit, in 
superioribus membris respondeat symmetria epistylio* 
rum." In English, 

Thp capitals being finished; lastly, let the sym- 
metry in the upper members of the epistyles, answer to 
the things placed on the shafts of the columns, not by 
a level, but by an equalized tally, as the addition was 
made in the stylobates. 

Now the intricacy of this passage is in the words 
€oUocatis, and aequalis modulus^ the former was understood 
by these commentators to belong to capitulisy which 
makes the sequel nonsense ; and aqualis modulus, 
they took in the sense of models instead of a little mea* 
sure or rule, in the sense of our term, gage or tally; and, 
the adjunct aqualis^ which they understood in the sense 
o{ similar 9 but which means, in the sense of counter part, 
an adequation of profile, as when mouldings, or fascias, 
have their profiles inverted and transferred to the edge 
of a thin piece of board, so exact, as to touch every part 
of such mouldings and fascias, when applied* This is 
called a gage or tally, used by the working mason, to 
prove the truth of his work, amongst projectures, as the 
level is used to prove the even surface. And, in sum^ 
mis columnarum scapis collocatis^ is nothing more^ than 
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^drcttmlocutkm ibr» cfislyBis, whicb is a Greek €(mi» 
|K>imd, not expressiUe by any word, either in^ htin, 
Fiencb, or English : for, mrehitrave, is a barbarous terai^ 
aod ought ta be explodied» and epistyle established in 
ifs phu£^ whicb^ it is true, is pinreiy Greek, bat so is 
ftiithsietic^ geometry, peristyle^ prostyle,, systyle, eiis« 
iyle, and innumerable other Greek teran of the arts aai 
seieBces^ familiarly used) and perfectly understood i and 
fffay not epistyle ? But it appeared to Philander and 
•filer commentators, the expression,, on the tops of the 
shafts^ in summis seapisy determined the word, crfbeiffr^ 
to belong to capiiulis ; and then, puzzled,, as they wcdl 
au^t be, td set capitals on* the shafts^ and-not tAie to 
the level, but to the asqualis modulus, of which ikef 
knew not the meaning, gave up the whole passs^pe* 
Borbaro labored to explain it, and Perrudt isnsotl^ 
];>ronounced it corrupted* 

Certainly capitals are placed on the shifts^ afld the 
Epistyles apparently are sustained by the ^apitals^ 4tfl 
mot in reality : the Greeks and all expenenceti attrhiM 
tects^ suffered not the vrorkmen to repose the HotM^ d 
the stxme, or marble epistyles, on the whole extent of 
the abacus, 1^ which the edges of the cymatia would 
lie crumbled and broke ; but on the middle of the 
^dtit of the capitate, the stone was left a small 
bigber^ than on the extremities,, to receive the beddiif 
of the epistyllB, aiid this, beiilg equal to the upper pul 
of the shafts was called .by Vitruvius swmmmr MtfM 

Thus, I flatter myself, I hare rendered this passage 
intelligible. Which Perrslult boldly asserts tobe natii^ 
festly corrupted : Baldus, however,' trho was it mmdl 
better linguist than Perrault, saw no corruptiDn iti tM 
teflKti but miMibuig^ the import^ imi^ginedtha^ whatever 

wai 
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was before intended by the scamilli imparesV ais to £« 
gure; symmetry and disposition, the same was here 
ordered to be transferred to the epistyles: and so 
understood Philander, and passed over the passaged 
but Baldus, engaged professedly to explain the sea* 
milli impares, and perceiving the absurdity of placing 
raised pannets in the epistyles, over every column, and 
leaving the parts of the epistyles over the idtereolumns^ 
of some other figure and symmetry ; having also refuted 
the equally absurd breaking of the entire profile \ was 
xxvAet an imaginary necessity of adopting some other d©« 
vice ; and unluckily for his reputation, chose the first oi 
Phiknder's, placing subplinths under the bases of th^ 
columns ; and, to explain the present second passage^ 
places similar plinths over every capital, and raised the 
epistyles from their bedding* coi^trary to all precedent^ 
and to commons sense. 

To conclude, Baldus was certainly the didcoveref 
of the lost scamilli impares, by the idea of raised pan^ 
nels, though he determined not their size, that is, their 
S3rmmetry. And I beg leave to take credit, ifor having 
defended Baldus against Baldus, by the -explanation of 
this second passage, which I not only maintain to be the 
ienseof Vitruvius, but also will now prove, it settles 
4he symmetry of the scamilli impares. For the 8ym<« 
metry, subsequently assigned by Vitruvius, for epistyles^ 
is ordered, in this said jsecond pai^sage, to be given to 
what cojnes on the columns, like that in the addition 
made in the stylobatesi ' Now when a tally is cut with 
the counter part of the three fascias of the epistyle, it 
should be the same as was used in getting out, as it is 
called^ die pannels on the dado of the stylobftte : conse* 
queutlyi as the lower fascia is of any number of minuteflr 

Z hi^b^ 



jtighi tbe tame anmber oughi to have beea between iite 
corona and the top of the under panoel : and the mi* 
jBiutes m the height of the middle fascia of the e|^8tf le^ 
fugid to have been the breadth of the taargili between 
tbe upper and under pa^nel^of the dado; and tlMS niam 
gin contii^ed on thie four Aides, eettuig(^atbdt]3om> 
]^e same as at top» ^^ in the very parcyecUires uho of 
HkB £Et8cias of the epistyles, the pann^la, or scamiUi im* 
|MireB» will then l^e compleated in the synunetry of the 
members above in the epistyles^ as Y itruvius has order* 
fid ; who only assimilates the symmetries, between the 
feamiUi impaies and the epistyles^by the moduli sequale^ 
i»r« equalised talUei^ and not by detached paiuid^ or« 
|nten»pti(HM of the fiettcias in the epistyles, wh^re theflr 
cQntiniied tine 4€M not cause, as in the 4ado of tike 
^Matesy a»y tr(»KA4iJce ap$ieamicie^ 

The device, adopted by Perrault, besides &e tA)|eG» 
^BS maAe to it by Baldus^ by bi^eaking the episl^s, in 
ifaemann^ he does thestyk>bates,:na«ow&lhe€Oflto 
0ver the ia(terc<du«inii^ eo mucl^ as t6 render tlnem uof 
4Bafe« a«d Df a sionsiktoiift appearance i misceoi^ear it 
perveits Ihe rate, which sequMrea^ ihenr fa be efual ta 
the upiper djameter of ihe shaft ; aad^ lastly, i^^uiMs 
fimilar :bi:eiika in the A-eeae nnd porlikew tbatrwbtcli 
nothing eaiQi be^ coaeefved mor e r idiichdow aiid absuidk 

r*»» . •' . — ; ■ ■ -. r * " • xi • ., 

SECT* m. 

^ TvHat cwipleUs an ^xefhpkr of (hcdan arcUtecture. ^ 

THE cohfiisiQo, «itiiigr A^om the .unmeaning termi^ 
l3aBfiMe nardm of ardntecture, has ocoasiosati^ HAiOBgat 
-other abstndities, « difieteace of opinion^ as tpLWhai 
ait wmagfiw^i (htecianiaitUtBCttae^ €» wbal; 
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19 denominated by tbe moderns an otder. Some lake ifc 
to be a pedestal, column, and entablature : others exk 
clndfe the pedestal, but all agree to assume the definitiotf 
of Vitruvius'to explain what they enoneously term aif 
order of architecture ; and complain that his definition 
is obscure, from the difiiculty they experience, whenr 
Ihey attempt to^ wrest it to their own preconceptions. Tof 
conf<^m, however, to their idea of the matter, without 
adopting their error, an exemplar of Grecian or Roman 
architecture^ will be a less exceptionable term, thougif 
by no means strictly proper, by which to express wfaaff 
they mean by an intire order. 

AftA here the stylobate is to be considered as an 
oecaiioRal accessory, but not an essentiid constituent of 
a complete exemplar; Hence Vitruvius, who so atten« 
tively describes the forms imd precise symmetries of 
basesj shafts, capitals, epistyles, zophori or freezesji 
coicnar, cymatia, and sims^, with the pediments and 
acroteria, in the different styles, assigns no symmetries 
tDtiiebase, dado or trunks and corona of a stylobate : 
teeause he knew, in the first place, stylobates are not 
dwfffSrin sight, though, strictly speaking, always in us^ 
ftr in ^reality thejr are the foundations or bases of intire 
oolumns ; andiwhat we term the column's base, Vitru« 
Ttua uniformly names spiras, as will be noticed in Sect; 
ffi beneath ; secondly, when stylobatesare exposed to 
vi«Wi in^ Temples, their height cmnot be ascertained irf 
any symmetrical quantity, or by any of the members of 
an intire exemplar, but depends on the number and 
height of the steps in front of the Temple, and this is an 
unsettled matter, for the number may be any thing be- 
tween 3 and 103, which the Serapion is said to have 
had ; of course^ as the height of the stylobate cannot 
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bAS$ place in the jcaaon of sjonmetries, the modems 
bave no authority or precedent from Grecian ardiitec- 
ture, to assign appropriate symmetries to it. And the con* 
elusion fairly is, that the stylobate is not a constitoent 
of an intire exemplar of Grecian architecture. But I hare 
already observed an exemplar which I substitute for 
order, is, after all, foreign to Grecian usage ; the subject^ 
which contained columns in their appropriate characters 
was the primary, the columns only the secondary, idea; 
as in Temples, a prostyle, hexastyle, octastyle &c, were 
epithets used for substantives, which were necessarily 
understood to make sense of such terms. And when 
we say a Doric hexastyle, an Ionic octastyle &c, the 
sense is good, and the terms intelligible and architectu- 
ral ; and it would be equally good sense to say, an 
hexastyle or, an octastyle ordination. But to say, an 
order or ordination of architecture, or, the Doric or 
Ionic order, were to utter terms of no meaning, and 
sounds without sense. The business of order^ or» ordi« 
jiation, is, to settle the number, the size, and distances 
of columns, walls, porticoes &c; but the character, or, 
kind of column and entablature, is clearly ascertained 
by the names Doric, Ionic, Corinthian. And it is equally 
incongruous to say, the Ionic order, as to predicate, Ionic 
octastyle, or, Ionic systyle, because Ionic is here pvedi^ 
cated of octastyle, instead of columns : but an Ionic oc* 
tastylc means aa ostastyle Temple with Ionic columns* 
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SECT. IK 

Of the kuids and characters of Colurrthsl 

'^ THERE are four distinct characters of Grecian 
^lumns, though some authors contend, there are but 
three, the Doric, Ionic and Corinthian ; because Vitru*» 
tIus treats of Tuscan architecture, and of coufeUe 6f the 
Tuscan column, after he had described the other three 
atyles of Temples. But I shall adduce reasons for con- 
oluding that the Tuscan style was not only of Gredan 
origin, but even practised at Athens long before the Co-i 
rinthian column was there known. 

As to the pretence of a fifth character of column*, 
denominated the compqsite, Vitruvius recognizes such 
a kind, in his time, but allows it not to be a distinct co« 
lumn, and says it can be called nothing but a variation 
of the Corinthian, by assumptions of Ionic volutes, and 
Poric echinos; retaining the Corinthian synutne tries and 
diverufying the sculpture. 

And in fact the Dotic column, differt very little 
from that which Vitruvius assigns to Tuscan Ten(iples^ 
•with the exception of the base, which was not originally 
^ part of the Doric column : the symmetry, however, 
is not. the same in both, though in their capitals even 
^at is not much diiferent ; the Dqric is much less d&« 
licate than the Tuscan, at which ^errault. Sir Henry 
IjV^otton, and other modems, express their dissatisfac«« 
tion, and certainly they would bfave reason to do so, had 
Vitruvius taught^ what they have practised ; viz, assign- . 
ed Tuscan columns as supporters to the Doric ; but 
such a disposition is foreign from the documents of 
Vitruvius, and is one of the abuses in modern architec- 
ture, as will J)e seen in the next chapter, on Tuscan 
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Temples* The Ionic columii^ was invented by the 
fame people, who first used the Doric, but who judged 
the massive appearance of the Doric, too masculine to 
iMve place in Temples, dedicated to females, as Diana 
9nd! others, and therefore sought a more delicate syid** 
vietryt «id invented a new capital : succeeding g^iera* 
Ijons, sa|ft Vitruvius, improved in. their taste, affected a 
itiU more light and airy style for the Ionic : and lastly 
the Corinthian column was improved, by Callimachii^, 
ipto astill more slender form; though itissaid^ di» 
Athenians erected no Temples in this style, previou^jp 
to the Olympian by Cossutius t and there is great ^pr^ 
liability, that the symmetry of this column was tradl« 
tJonaily received from Solomon's Temple, and with th# 
capital nearly in the figure suid i^metry of tha4^ whielft 
Hiram designed ; before Callitnachus took a hint, ttmt 
the acanthus creeping up the sides of a tilet^soveredl 
iNiaket^ to draw, a design for a capital; which was afleiw 
wards adopted by other Grecian states^ asw^Uaa-bjf 
the Corinthians, for their delicate columns^ instead of 
the lily-formed capital assigned by Hiram to the co» 
lumns in the Temple of Jerusalem, The more pafti< 
ciilar deacription of columns, will necessaryy be gifeii* 
whten the canon of symmetries is under discussiMu. 

On^ particular, however, may be more pr opulf 
introduced in this sectioii : vis, the idea of covfded ee«^ 
Inmns as %etxk in many modem structures ; aad- aiiei 
though more judiciously managed, indie admired €»• 
thedral, in our metropolis, erected by Sir Ch iislo phe g 
Wren* Sen^^ible as I am, that it will appear fneaump* 
tnous in the unknown, and hidierto unheaid of wiit» 
of this tracts to pretend to criticise, and even to deckle 
^gtiatl) whatsocdebi»t)ed«geai«is»asSir«»inal(9iM» 
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judged io be eligible and regular in architeeture : thifc 
shall not prevent my entering my protest against ibt 
practice^ and exposing the defects of that disposition. 

In this encounter, I hare not only to combat thfe 

;general opinion, in favor of our- idolized architect, but 

also Perrault supported by the highest architectural «u«^ 

4faortty in our xmn country. So enamoured of this 

intention was this French academician, as not ohty to 

practide it in preference to ^yery other disposition ; biit 

to reoommend it, as he thought, with more auth6ri<^ 

to poaterity, be characterized the invention with Greek 

saiMtt as pseudosystyle, and pseudodiastyle ; and thus 

hy Of eir fondness has killed the bantling ; for he could 

not have hit upon more degrading terms, which h^ 

tmprovidently borrowed of Vitruvius's pseudodiptere 

aod pseudoperiptere; terms, which acknowledge the sin 

peiiorily of a diptere and periptere, for which, the dis*^ 

positions substituted^ are commendable merely for r^ 

tAinm^ die appearances of what Wais mpre perfect, while 

tiiey consulted convenience, by <!imitting a part of th^ 

fetlity. But in coupling of columns, in Perrault's pro-^ 

jtGi, both the propriety of the appearance, as well aa 

the reliUty^ are wh<^ly destroyed ; and pseudo, is cep- 

thinly a Very just epithet for such a ctotr ivanc^. Sy^' 

tyle is a species of intelrcolumna of 2 diattreters, anA 

dttastyle of 3. To translate his pseudosystyle and pseiN 

4odia0tyte, we must r<sad^ ftlseiy 2 diameters &c : and 

Ilia explanation of his prqject, ii as false as the thing 

itsctf ; 6>r he repres^EitB a tetraaf)rte, or facade^ with 4 

€oludilis>. and S dilsmeters the intercolumns : he them 

Vrifigs one of the middle eolumns from it's j^lace, anA 

couples it with the* ao^lar colun^n ; this done, indteiui 

ttf m()vinf the Other middi^ otM^ he keeps it statiooary, 

and 
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and brings the other angular column to it, and calii 
this new arrangement, pseudos3rstyle ; which is, in the 
first place, manifest chicanery ; for the then new front 
line, with the same 4 columns disposed on it, at equal 
distances, the intercolumns would be pycnostyle not 
ftystyle : secondly, this new disposition, which, in hii 
own idea, ought to be named pseudopycnostyle,produ-« 
ces 3^ diameters for the central intercolumn ; and Vi^ 
truvius says, even 3 diameters is a dangerous beaming 
for the epistyle : his project, therefore, is inadmissible 
in point of sound building, and is wholly subversive of 
eurythmy, decorum, and the true rules of symmetiy 
taught by Vitruvius, and exemplified in all the most 
beautiful paragons of Grecian magnificence. 

In the manner, however, Sir Christopher Wren has 
contrived to couple the columns in the portico of 8U 
Paul's, there is not any of that whimsical trifling dies- 
cemed, which Perrault so busily indulged in. . The 
whole frontline of 110 feet is judiciously divided^ 80,^ai 
to produce the most beautiful of all the five species of 
intercolumns, called by the Greeks the eiistyle, which 
requires exactly two diameters and a quarter for eveij 
intercolumn except the central one, which is to be just 
three. The coupled columns are considered as integrals^ 
and the ordination so contrived as to answer that perfect 
symmetry in the intercolumns, which is the cause^ ill 
reality, of the pleasing effect, the aspect of the portico* 
produces, and not because the columns are coupled. 
And I am very confident, had the columns been single 
and duly disposed in the eustyle, the effect would have 
been still more pleasing. I will venture also to say^ 
Sir Christopher was of that opinion too ; and the reason 
be adopt^ these pairs of columns was for strength; for 
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A he made choice Of a deca^tyle in eustyie> for th^ 
idet portico, the columns must ha^e been considera'* 
y larger, and of course, higher, which Was incom j^a^ 
lie with ttie present design oif one jx)rtic6 over the 
her> besides the difficulty of procuring stones of a 
fficiehl size. Therefore, having the authority of mo- 
irh precedents for coupling cdlumnd^ hci h^ recourse 
that expedient 

jiiit the defects, in this inventidn, isif e, that tbe 
^aiitifui iC!orinthiiEih capitals, by this close approximiet- 
>h, have eiach, one of their foiir sides so imperfectly 
«n, feveh in front of eack pair, as to oqcasioh a desi- 
3ratum; and whferi viewed obliquely, tbe profile 6f ohb 
ipital, shuts, in a manner, against th^ middle of th<s 
naments of the other, and caud^s a very uiipleaisiint 
mfusioii. Another defect, is, wben the whote frbnt ia 
ewed oh ah ilngle^ tbe small spiaces between bne cb« 
inn and tbe bther5 in tbe pairs, is lost to the iight, ktid 
le two shstfts appearing as one itaass of stone, hav^ a 
^fy didgU'stihg ^^^t And these ai^iheiits, tdgethei" 
ith what I b&ve urged above against l^eirrkiilt, I hiiih-' 
[f tfbnceive, must to in Unprejudiced Aithit^ct, sk^pedr 
>iic1yhive in jpfoving, tbat eoupli^ ciolumns aile Hdt 
I be fid^i^ted for ^eii bteuty of disik^itibn. 

The aiicients, say the tnodehis, nlever {iriidtided the 
t>uj^ting of cbliiihhd, because they idevef thought of lu 
nt this is a ihistake; for in the Temple 6f Bkcchiis at 
tami^, th^re are liuch pah^ 6f ddumiis, ^idently sb did^ 
0ded, in order to procute a sufficient i^trengift to siippoit 
massive atid ^nderdus 1m4 of mAionxfi with W^ich 
bey arc $u]^charged« 
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SECT. V. 

Of Bases of Cdumnsl 

IN strict propriety, and accordiDg to the mind toA 
flocuments of Vitruvius, the part of the intire column^ 
ivbich stands on the plinth, and immediately under the 
cincture oftheapophyge of the shaft, denominated Iqf 
Vitruvius spirae, is all that ought to be considered what 
we call the base; for the square plinth, on which it repo- 
ses, and, as it is to be imagined, settles in those cabte-Uke 
rounds and hollows, as if occasioned by the incumbent 
precfs^^re of the shaft, is supposed to be the foundation 
of the said spirae« And there would be more jnroprielg^ 
in calling the plinth alone the base, because it is the 

■ I ■.TO > ^ * ^ . 1^^ ■ • .■ ■^ 

iasis of tl^e spirae, than in our calling the con^ppund c^ 
the spirae aad plinth the base ; for the Doric column has 
neither spirae nor plinth, under it's shaft, yet it is said to 
Stan(i[oQ.i^'^|)aae. Th^ Greek wora iastSf from ifiiicQt>pt)t 
the ii^tmf h&yfi tU term b#8 also, and w^^'^;, sijjm. 
fiea the ijjiai^e flr. epji pf a f«lchrum at right m^Ua ynif 
it's CjEnii^al Jii^, when efept, and not ^ijy, exii^I^nkBc; 
abou): it> ffpfijf^^vyi as tlie base of t)i^ hmnw footiJ 
the sf>}s. 'J'hf^qfoire, tbpugh jhe infiexibilltjr of pwtoiiji 
frequently, ^, fegfp, ftt yarjanc^ yfi% Br<Jl^F»W' ^ tP 
preclfide t^e .v.eiy hppp of qqf; droppiiig tl^e 'ten?i^ bate; 
to adopt ?p^|rae ; yet.^ii att^qtjpp to Ifip aboye dj^jcfwii. 

iiati<<«, Willie fpHpil sfifwc^a^^e i^ ^Pfll^ip^ ^ ?9fi*pi!«F 
.of Vitruiijif^^ ii) the (:oatf«ve(.ted 4(^}ui^ei)ti|..9if t% VIHf^ 
of the.. if)(i^ column. ... 

y B? ?pnip pa^, theq, ^[^em? tq jjaire, ft/j/egt \n ©ep^ 
raluse amongst the Greeks, aithpugh fo. jptire^^^ 
aside in later ages; not indeed as represented by modern 
designs of it, but as Vitruvius describes it. The 
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f^nBtitiient ' membfers of it, ate, t laf ge loirrs at to|*; 
immediately under the cink^ture of the apophyge ; the 
jBupercilium, then a scotia, ne^tt two astntgals with their 
£Blet8, another scotia with a smill fillet, all supported 
by a pliflth* But before the respective sytiimetries can 
be all assigned to the members of this column's base, it 
is necessary to premise his description and appropffiate 
symmetries of what he denominates the Atticui^ic, or, 
Attic ba«e, The tiiscto base will more propotly be 
disctiiBed in the tenth sectiol:! : and to the Doric, neither 
the ancient Greeks, nor Vitruviusr, assign any base, in 
the seifle of spirae ; and what is called the Corinthian^ 
is a modem invention, and the sok)her it were eitploded 
IJie better. 

tiui attic base is composed of a tfmall torus under 

the dnetirte of the aipophyge, a scotia with it's fllletfi(. 

fitldther lafgefr torus on the plinth. This base is in high 

|i6pute fof if 8 beauty and simiplidity, arid is properly 

difeigTJdl to elthef Corinthian 6t loni^ coTutims : and 

e^ the Doric coluifnA; when execilit^d iti if s mbre de« 

Hdtte syihtn^ry^ Within walled enctbsiireHl, at ireslted of 

T(Si iiati seetidh; liiiy, to gain more lieight; ksii^aie thi« 

iMhi tbough m iVi rdtin^ capacity the W^ents allowed 

ft Act afh^v If s symtfietrr^s by VitruVhiai are these,' the 

j^ntHM a square forb,' causing the fobt coMers to 

feSly fitth touch bey6na tWe dteutt^ffereiifce of the torusi 

infiAcb j^rr^ctioh' the Greeks call eej^bbtatif^ each side 

*^l to i| dfaihefier; 6f course tbe pirc^ck^ture <tf the 

j^tfi, frpiiti ttoe cehtraa Itoe of tfee colutim; is 45 mtn- 

iiiei. The ititire height <^ ^be bas^ is b^If iihe diameter 

tX th6 colufafn, *^f(ft« tcfsa miirates : this to be «vided 

iwte tSireti girls', <nierf #Weh,^c[ual to tOmiftutes, is 

for the hii^t^ mi ^mik ; the f^maining p^rts, intd 
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ibur« one of whicb^ equal to five minuses, for the height 
of the upper torus : the other tiiree equally divided , 
between the scotia with it's fillet, and the lower tprus; 
to each 7} minutes. This is all clearly gathered firani : 
Vitruvius, who, however, gives not the projecture (tf the 
upper torus, deeming it unnecessary, since the cinctuio 
of the apophyge determines the centre op which tq 
scribe the semicircular profile of this tprus ; and the 
cincture itself, he has left to discretion, both as td 
height and projecture, though Perrault insinuates that 
he has assigned the height, which is not true. Th^ 
apophyge is that small curve, or sweep, turning from 
the cincture to the under part of the shaft, ip ipiitation of 
the bodies of trees taking their upright growth Sr(^ 
their root: certainly, then, the less perceptible the 
square cincture is, at the commencement of t|ke bending 
sweep, the mote perfectly is nature copied ; for we^ee 
no such abrupt ipterruptipn, in the bending alluded to^ 
in trees : I think one minute even more than suflSdent; 
and it is but four tenths more than a minute in tl|^ bases 
of the Olympian at Athens. Perrault asserts^ in htf 
treatise on tne five kinds of columns, that Vitruvius has 
not assigned any projectures to the Ionic base, which if 
a gross mistake, and must have proceeded from a slipof 
memory ; had he said, he settled not the prqjecture of 
the upper torus of this attic base, he had been correct; 
since Vitruvius determined not the projecture of tli9 
cincture of the apophyge, on which that of the upper 
tonis depends : and the projecture of the cincture agiiq 
depends on the quarter circle of the apophyge, which in 
some instances has it^s radius as much as 6 minutes, ia 
others not more than S minutes ; and I would reowH 
mend to the praqtitioneir, m Orawing Ops or the Jpnia 

base 



t)ase, to regulate the size of the apopbyge by the greatei 
or leMi piojecture of the plinth : Vitruvius, indeed, haft 
i^ttled this at 45 miputes, in whiph case I think the 
Tftdius of the apophyge may be about 4 minutes : bqt 
Sarbaro iipd l^errault judged 45 minutes too much, and 
sdl that C9P b^ sfddfiSfVitrayius thought otherwise than 
f}ie8e modems^ in ^ inatter thjit seems rather dep^ndfuit 
en^fiuicy ai^d taste, than on any know^ reason ; and 
their error i^, i^ot th^ cqntracting of the plipth of«Vitri!t- 
Tfus to 41 or 43 minutes, but the not equally dipiinishiqg 
<)f the prpj^tureei of fHi the members above the plinth ^ 
fqr wint of this, the profile and aspect of the bases de* 
signed by Vitruvius, are changed md marred. Hence 
is seeQ the reason of whatlhave just stated; for supposing 
tiie radius of the quarter circle of the apopbyge, to be 
^ minutes, and the projecture of the plinth 45, as by 
y itruvius, the cincture under the apopbyge, will then 
lirc^ect 35 minutes, and the upper torus, being a half 
circle from this fillet, apd being 5 ipinutes high, of 
^urse wUl project 37^ ; an4 th^ under torus, being al- 
ways in the same prqjecture as the plinth, it conclusive* 
\f follows, that to preserve the profile, the same reduc- 
tion of projectures must be made in the upper torus, as 
)B the plinth with it's under torus ; if this is 42 instead 
of 45, the upper torus must be 34|, instead of S7|j and 
of course the radius of the apopbyge can be, then, only 
9 minutes, ap4 tbe projecture of the cincture, 33. 
On the subject of these bases in particular, I could wish 
to put all our practioners on their guard against Perrault^ 
whose high repute in architecture has induced a too 
general persuasion of his competency to explain Vitruviuss 
)ie has ^equently committed himself in th^ course of his 
^mmentSi audhere veiy conspicuously, as will presently 
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be seen; fcr first, he ha» injudiciously fftabliilifd ^tbi 
height of the cincture pf the apophyge, 8 tninutes. mi 

4 minutes for the radhis of the cury^ : ^fviiich proddccs 
sin intolerably heavy and uniiat^ira| ftppearance, espei 
daily in the attic base, where it ocr(|ies gqi fl torus only 

5 minutes high : and, in both thi^ and the Ionic batoej 
Ti^ith his idea of the projecttires of theif pKnlfhs, is sob- 
versive of all eurythmy in fhk consequent symmetries,' 

But to proceed, the Symmetries in the Ionic base 
given by Vitruvius, are, *' the extent Qf the toihiB eveiy 
t^ay, (quoquauersusy) shaft bb if ditoieter ^th die adAi« 
lion of i and i^/' equal to S^ iAiiiuteQ, it's prof ectiiie^ 
therefore, from the central Ihie 41 fninutes and |; ^^Tke 
height of the base, the same |» the attic, and if 9 
plinth also the same ; the ^^tt 2(bove the pllatb #liieh 
id t of a diameter, is to' be divrd^^ihto ietin piit^ttaM 
of these to the torus at the top^ tifeo such paftf to thd 
8totia above with it!s astragals; knA (iin'cttirej^ die otiUA^' 
tv/o patts to the IdWe* sCotia, but fee loWcJif ttie wffl 
appear the largest, because it Aialt prqject iti tfie kii 
tremity of the plinth.'* The Reader n desired to niXoi 
these hst words. ^'The thickness of the astragals lAiatf 
ti^ f ^aft of the height of the scotia: and the proje^tinfe 
pf the torus shall be f and ^^ of a diameter.** Thia ptSi 
ji^cture is from the naked of the shaft ; before he f^^ 
t%e whoTe extent of this torus at a diameter and | lUC 
•S* ; and this, lio doubt, is done to preclude all daiig^ dl 
mifttakmg tie projecture of this member, for iUt^pki^ 
^cbiTb of the plrhth, which he previous!^ sfettJed, bj^ 
^ayiirg th^ ptitith the same as the attic. Yet scdufeirfjf 
cart'ftfl as he was to ensure perspicuity, fermtflt fiil 
contrived to misunderstand Kim, and assumes the prei 
vious ex^reswiott of the extent of the totus, tik tfo ex-f 
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ient of the pliatlu apd explains the subsequent e^pres* 
8ioa of I and r^, as a confirmation of the forpiei^ 
and both an belonging to the plinth! But how 
either BtU'baro or Perrault could understand the text 
in that sexu^i is truly surprizing. For» to si^per^ 
$e4e other ^guufqits against such an opinion, as the 
C^prewon, Jtjnri^ qudquoversus, and, fto et qtis plinAu^, 
evidently assimilating this plinth to the plinth in thp 
Utticb^sei the^rds» ''the under scotia will appear 
th^ hffgesti bejci^l&e it shall prqject to the extremity of 
fOie plinth,'* inck^ntrovertihly prove, that the plinth 
moit pcqject mqre than the tom^ at top, otherwise the 
yaidsf acotja projecting to it's extremity, would neither 
i»^^ opt Appear, any larger, than thp upper one : for thct 
iMipieitilium of the upper scotia was intended by V itru^ 
f iufi, ^Aer the exwiple of the bases in the Olympian at 
jlll^fina^ to prqject equal with the projecture of the 
jpB^ttpp^ ; Of wlfic^ the sepiicircnlar profile^ ii^ it's 
flga^ ^iipaination, stands on the superciUum of the 
ifipexior scotia, iq the manner the under torus in thfi 
'xttic base, M^p^s PP ^^ plinth* Hence it is evident^ if* 
^ pUfith in this Ionic base projects no more than tb^ 
4l)et of the fupercilium, the two $coti$e must be <^ 
^ui^'prq}ectiu;e and of equal sfz^. ^ 

But the truth seeips to be^ Perrault was awatre of 
fbiBy wd theif fore, in the 4esigpi hp f ave of this base. 
^ hi; xi:^ plate» contracts, die torus, and gives it not 
4^ 4li minvite$, as the text ^ expressly orders, but 
<^ly abpif t 3^ minute^ projecture. Yet in his treatise 
,^ ^e $ve kinda.of columns, published after his ponph 
j(|}ent^, hf^ projects \k^ toi^ifs 4p minutes^ apd the plinth 
^^ ; ftnd li^lfed the two sca^iaa nearly of the same sizew 

l^pw^ 4ft|sr tahii^ t^i^e caf>ri9iO0 liberties vrith 
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text, id the t>ase, m his jilate xix, the profile iiit^ded 
by VitFuviils, is ndt cdrrect ; siicti coniractidn of all thi 
taemheri gives an appeariaiicis df wedknesii totttebas^; 
tod in the deiiigd Exhibited In the ifeatise allude td^ 
the t6nis and plinth appeat bo hearly 6f the game jpr<M 
jectiire as to produce ^ niiserabl^ dffisct^ fevery thiil| 
under the gte^t tdruft dt top, app^dilng diinitiutite and 

trifling. ' . 

And it i& not mereljr this error df attributing Vitni* 
viu8*s words, "splrae quoquoversus,** to" the plintUi hut 
the additional enrdr bf not attending to the idip6rt of 
the term superdtiUtA, hiauA, tnbre than ddy bthei^ mistkke^ 
tonti^ibuted to ruin the luspect of this baite. In th^ bastiV^ 
in tiie Olympian Tempte ^t Athens, the fiU^t tindelr 
the superior torud» which Pen^ult tod all the mddernk 
project about equal with the fillet 6f the apbfiiijrg^, b 
there projected equ^ t6 the projectnfe of th^ tofos oVei 
it, ^s already observed ; aiid this fillet oi^ tinfctiltt, iiiij^ 
t>orted at it^d extreme pfoj^ion by the iijyptt |^ Hi 
the scotia, to which it belongs, is, from it*i^ a^pttrtodS^ 
called by Vitruvius supetcitium, and in no Other ftitulLtiab 
doed he give thid small squai'e 6uch a denoitoination, Mft 
either quadra, lysis. Or annulet ; tod this i^Ufflciefitljp 
sheWs a peculiarity When it id termed auperctKinli, 
Which properly signifies ey6 bfow^-^fiy il due ilttentioii 
to this circumstance. Wholly untiotieed by the ih6d^nU^ 
the aspect of the bsLse will have the appeftrtoee, so mudk 
wanted in the modem designs. Of k very sufficient hkSA* 
dity to duppoi't it's incumbents ; tod klio by takii$ 
both the Small Itstragals out of the height ^ig^ed tt^ 
the upper Scotia, ad VitruvitiS' clearly orderS, ahd not li^ 
dividing between the astra^ls as all the modems hat^ 
then will this tonic base, with the (ilinth pr6j^6tmg 49 
minutes^ be duly formed to the mind of Vitruvias* 
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In concluding this discussion, for the conTenience 
p{ Ae practitioner, I shall subjoin Vitruvius's divisions 
reduced into minutes, that the several symmetries of 
lieights Aad projectures, may be seen and compared. 

The height of the great torus, 8^ minutes: the 
upper scotia with it's astragals apd supercilium, 5f mi« 
nutes: the height of the astragals, about ^ a minute 
each: the height of the under scotia, 5f minutes: the 
height of the plinth, 10 minutes. But it must be ob- 
terred, that, 1 mitiute tot the supercilium, and 1 for the 
two astragals, deducted from the height of the upper 
Bcotia, the curve of it will be only 3f minutes high. 
PrOjectures, of the great torus at top, 41 J minutes: the 
fillet^ tMed supercilium, projects equal with the torus: 
the two astragals als^o the same: the plynth, 45 minutes. 
I have before observed that when the plsmth projects to 
this extent, the apophyge should, or, at least may, be 
GOiisiderably larger, than it can be when the plynth 
projtets less. And a^ the centre, on which is scribed 
the semicircle of this great torus, is about 37 minutes 
from the central line, I conceive, the radius of the quar«r 
Icr circle of the apophyge should be about 6 minutes^ 
then vrill the fillet, 1 minute high, project 36 minutes: 
tind the curve of the upper scotia should be drawn so 
far inwards, as to have between ifs convex extremity 
liiid the central line, the distance of 37 minutes: and 
the under scotia the same. Thus will be completed a 
iltrong and sightly base. And by thus projecting the 
Supercilium, as seen in the bases designed by Cossutius 
for the Olympian, imitated, no doubt, by Vitruvius, the 
whole profile may be drawn nearer to the central line, 
by those, who dislike the projecture of 45 minutes ia 
the plinth^ without incurring any of those absurdities^ 
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to which the erroneous modem deBigns of this base 
ire exposed. And the same is to be observed as to th* 
ii^ttcfoase. 



SECT. VI. 

Of the syfnmetricat height of shafts, 

NOTHING is better understood, nor more inva* 
xiably observed in practice, than the symmetrical intire 
height of bases of columns : at the same time, nothing, 
in Vitruvius, is less comprehended than the symmetrical 
heights of shafts of columns, the Tuscan excepted ; I 
say the shafts, because the heights of bases and capitals 
not being liable to variation, the shafts are the proper 
l(ul]yect of t^ie following disquisition. 

The symmetrical heights of the shafts of Grecian 
<;olumns depend on circumstances; as, the various, kinds 
of intercolumns and difference of situation ; when 
exposed to the full glare of light, or removed into 
places where only a modified de;gree of light can en« 
compass them : and, for distinction sake, the fonner 
shall be denominated external columns, the latter in« 
^rnal. The symmetrical altitude, however, is to be 
conceived, in the first instancei as applicable to external 
columns, and that, subject to a variation, according to 
Vitruvius, from the species of intercolumns, of which 
there are five. Tiie areostyle understood to mean mcM« 
t^en 3 diameters between th|e under parts of the shafts 
c^ columns. The diastyle, nearly 3 diameters, but not 
to exceed 3. The systyie, not to exceed S diameterSi» 
T^e pycnostyle not more than 1| diameter . And thi^ 
eustyle s^tled by HermogeneSj the i aventoi of k, «% 
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exactly, SJ diameters for all the intercolumns, ^oep^ 
that in the centre of the front and postern, to which hi| 
gssigned just 3 diameters. This species may be coiw 
sidered a reform of the Diastyle. 

** When columns, says Vitruvius, are disposed ii^ 
^^ the areostyle species, they are to be 8 diameters highr 
** in diastyle, 8| : in systyle, 94 ; in Pycnostyle, 10 di^ 
^' ameters : and in eustyle 8^, the same as in diastyle." 
Pence, it seems, Vitruvius thought the eustyle ai| 
unpipvement only of the diastyle ; and in reality the 
diastyle may be considered as a genqs including several 
f pecWii ; since here Qi diameters, md in the Doric 
<^itrigi|yphon 9| diameters are as invariably settled fof 
the i^tercolumn, as the 9^ in the eustyle, yet Vitruviim 
calls it diastyle^ And the same reasoning obtains ii| 
t\ke systyle, vtrhicb as a genus, must not e:i^ceed Q diai^et 
t^ers, but any thing between Ij diameter and Q diameters 
can be no other than systyle : and any space within 
^(diameter must be admitted under the genus pycnos- 
tyle ; foif in the works of the ancients, both of Greeks 
and Roma^s there are endless variations of intercolumns} 
and nothing amongst them fi^ed and certain but the 
^style and the two species of Doric intereolumna, to 
which might be a^d^d the areostyle, in just 4 diameters^ 
fQiii three triglj^phs over every intercolumQ, but it is 
Admissible in stQne epistyles, Qut of this more at 
]^ge in it's place. 

To return c the reason, which Vitruvius assigns foi 
these variations in the symmetrical heights of coluipns^ 
or in the greater or [ess degree of delici^y of the shafts, 
^3, t))at tl^e nearer cplumps ^ppfQacb each o.tber^ tha 
thicker thj^ir shafts wi)] appear; which ^par^nt increase 
^f si?e, liei^a^tftiMi ihe c^ti^Jioa ^f the diametoi 
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will correct ; and experience certainly evinces the truth 
of his assertion : though Perrault combats the princi« 
pie, and attempts to prove the optical effect of approxi- 
mation, would be the reverse, as the increased shade 
would, when columns are very close together, cause 
them to appear less in diameter : but this is little better 
than chicanery; for, though columns of a sable hue vnll. 
doubtless, appear.smaller than columns of white or ver^ 
light coloured marble ; the question is, in Vitruviurfs 
reasoning, not about the hue of the columns, but of the 
reduction or lessening of the glare of the ambient light, 
the degrees of which are diminished in proportion, as 
the intervals are contracted: but no change is caused in 
the colour of the -columns themselves. And.daily expe- 
rience evinces, that objects, with which we are familiar 
only as standing in the open air, suppose statues or vases, 
on a lawn, when brought into a hall, or a saloon, will 
appear very considerably larger, than we before judged 
them to be. This principle of optical effects, therefore, 
is sound and true; and not of the fallacious nature of 
our master's other notions of optics, which induced him 
to order the changes of attitude, from erect to over- 
hanging, in order to appear perpendicular; and columns, 
60 feet high, to be contracted in their top diameter only 
6 minutes, from the notion that the great height wiH 
induce a persuasion of the contraction being 10 minutes 
as in columns of about 15 feet high. Perrault has suc- 
cessfully combated these erroneous conclusions in the 8 
chap. 9 part of his treatise on the five kinds of columns, 
made English by Mr. James of Greenwich, in the year 
1708. And, though many ingenious artists have imbi- 
bed something of these ancient dregs of false optics, yet 
it appears not that ihe ancients themselves practised 
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puch unnatural attitudes in their statues, or any sucl| 
fellacious changes of symmetries, to consult optical efr 
ftcts. The columns of the Parthenon, which Mr. Stu^ 
^urt makes nearly 40 feet high, have the upper diametep 
47 minutes, which is a greater contraction, than Vitru- 
▼ius allows for columns of 15 feet high ; and by his rule 
of optics, the top diameter would be 52 minutes instead 
•f 47. A good rule would be to contract the diameter 
at the upper part of shafts, to 50 minutes in all heights! 
whatever, and our eyes will assuredly perceive the pro* 
priety of it. 

But I now come to the consideration of increasing the 
delicacy of shafts of internal columns, and that too,more 
er less, in prpportion as they are further removed from 
the full influence of the external light. Hence Vitru- 
▼ius judiciously attended to their internal situations in 
settling the ratio of the degree of slenderness they are 
to have, when standing just within external colnmns, 
as in the pronaos of a Temple ; and when standing at 
nearly twice that distance from external columns, as in 
the middle of the ancient Stoai, wherein the Stoic phi- 
losophers walked when they delivered their precepts; or 
in porticoes behind theatres ; in which the row of co- 
lumns along the middle, was distant from the external 
columns, and from the wal], the length of a column. 
The rule for reducing the shaft, in the pronaos of a 
Temple, is, if the external columns are 8 diameters high, 
the internal shall be reduced till their diameter will re- 
peat 9 times in the same absolute height. If the exter* 
:pal are 9 diameters high, the internal shall be reduced 
in the same ratio, viz, as 8 was to 9, so 9 will be to 10 
diameters and 7| minutes ; again if the external are 10 
diameters, the ratio will be for the internal, as 9 diame- 
ters 
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terB was to 10 diameters, 7i minutes, so will 10 diame^ 
ffits, 1\ minutes, be to 11 diameters, Sf minutes. These 
f xteroal and internal columns, it must be observed, w| 
in symmetries appropriate to Temples, and oi|l;|^ fof \ 
Ionic and Corinthian columns, whereof the external 
imes are supposed to vary according to the previous rule^ 
ff uitercolumns. 

But, says Vitruviue, Book 5, Chap. 8^ columns v^ 
lloai and double porticoes, require external columns ta 
li9 more airy and slender, than such a^re, as hekmg t^ 
Temples, where gravity is expected rather than dlelioacyi 

It is l^ere to be observed, Vitruviue included not 
Poric columns, when^, in his 3 book^ he fpguli^ted thf 
increase pf the symmetrical height gf colMSms by thf^ 
lates pf theii intercolumns : because he hsd pot, iheu^ 
discussed the subject of Doric architecture, whicb b^ 
leserved for his 4 book, and there treated of it, as em« 
ployed in Temples, settling the height of the external 
ciolumns at 7 diameters. Therefore, when, in his 
5 book, he describes the spacious porticoes behind 
Temples, he properly begins with those which are dis9 
posed and ordained in Doric architecture, and with ail 
<^e to his subsequent document, which I have anticit 
pated above, says, ^^ the porticoes should be double, ]^ 
the external Doric coluoms with their fippropriate Qjjiu 
ments be perfected in their symmety, and the breaddl 
of the portico must be, in each walk, equal to tbf 
height of the external columns*'; that is,betwe^p the uih. 
der part of the external columns, and the under part Q$ 
the middle row of columns, there is to be the distance 
of a column's height, which here is 7^ diametecs, i^ 
the same distance from the middle row to the wall % 
^ut the column^ in Oie middle row are to be| p^t big^ 

er 
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tf than the external columns.'* Now a fifth part of ^j 
diameters is if, therefore the symmetrical height of lh6 
internal columns in the middle row, is to be 9 diameL 
ters, when the jK>rtico is in the Doric style. But, sayd 
Vitravius, these porticoes and double walks ^ may b6 
designed^ deformentur, either in Ionic or Cdrinthiail 
manner, gcnere.** Then follows, what I have above an*, 
ticipated ofthe propriety of increasing the idelicacyo{ 
shafts of external columns, when not employed in Temi* 
pies t "if Ionic, continues VitruviuiSi, the shafts Without 
the base and capital, shall be 8| diameters.^ Hei« it is t6 
be observed, that though the real height of th« tottit 
capitel is Well ascertained, in theory, to be ^ of a dift^ 
ihet&t; yet, m practice, the carver assumes a detached 
piec6 of marble of rather more than half a diameter 
high, on account of the volutes which descend some^ 
thing more than | diameter : Vitruvius, therefore, judi- 
^o^ly abstracted from capital, and frCftit bas^ also^ 
tvh^eia the piece ofthe shaft is connected to form th^ 
iWeep called apophyge: the external Ionic colulim, 
therefore, may fairly be settled at 9i diameters, accortf^^ 
ing to the mind of Vitruvius, who thus continues, **il£ 
C^nthian columns, the shaft and base as in the lonic/^ 
the base from the bottom of the plinth to the top of tixt 
Hpiras, is always half a diameter, but from the block of 
Which the base is formed, the cincture and apophyge 
with a small portion of the undet part of the shaft to 
tontate the circular finishing of the fluting, are alwayii 
got out : now the least that can be left for this is 10 
minutes, the capital by Vitruvius 1 disumeter, by thd 
tnod^^ms If : so that the external Corinthian column^ 
l>y Vlfiftf^ius, is to be in it's Symmetrical height, 10 
diameters and 10 mkutes ; by flie moderns 10 Biinut'es 
«W€^ fox 
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For the height of the internal Ionic column, ia 
the middle row of double porticoes, or in other situa* 
j;ion8 equally remote from the glare of light, a fifth part 
of the symmetrical height of the external column of 9i 
diameters, is to be added^ and a fifth is 1 diameter and 
£4 minutes; the internal column, then^ is to have it's 
shaft reduced till it's diameter will repeat 11 times and 
^4 minutes in the given absolute height of the external 
columns. 

For the Corinthian- internal column^ a fifth p^brtof the 
external of 10 diameters and 10 minutes, is 9 diameters 
and 2 minutes; it's shaft, therefore^ is to be reduced, tiU 
it's diameter will repeat 19 times and 19 minutes : and 
if it has the modem capital, 19 times and 94 minutes^ 
in the given absolute height of the external columns* 

This exposition and explanation of the passage in 
the 9 chap, 5 book of Vitnivius, I maintain to be the 
true meaning of his documents, which are the most 
interesting and important of any in his whole diffusion 
of symmetries : which have been wholly overlooked by 
most commentators^ and most miserably misconceived 
by Perrault, who took the sense of the passage to be, 
that either Ionic or Corinthian columns were to compose 
the middle row, though the outward row were Doric; 
and that the columns, in the middle row, were to be a 
iifth part higher than the external columns, in absoluk 
and not in commensurate or symmetrical height ; in the 
sense, that if the external were 15 feet high, the internal 
were to be 18 feet in height, and he thus exhibits the 
design of this portico, and observes in his note^ such a 
disposition and plan have a ' very strange appearance ; 
but it is his own plan, not that of VitruviuSj that is so 
truly strangej ridiculous and absurd. . 
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Many are the abuses of Grecian architectore, in use 
amongst the modems; but their inattention to this most 
reasonable document of Vitruvius, of lengthening the 
shafts of internal columns, has proved more destructive 
than, perhaps, any other, to the reputation of that style; 
and tended proportionally, to countenance the efforts 
of those, who, vnlling to sink again into the barbarous 
darkness of a few centuries back, are busily employed 
in reviving, and publishing even the most pitiful remains 
of village Gothic Churches ; and every mouldering 
morsel of the artHspuming ages ; to recommend them, to 
the rising generation, as specimens of ancient British 
architecture! Yet, I hope, there is sufficient ttste and 
true genius amongst the professors of the arts and 
sciences, to guard the deposite of true architecture, 
which, when rescued from the mischief threatened 
by long standing abuses, will always transcendently 
surpass the very best paragons of the Norman and 
Crothic styleb 

As to fluting of the shafts, which, in Grecian columns^ 
should never be omitted, both the theory and practice 
is so well understood as to render the insertion i>f Vi« 
truvius's directions unnecessary. The entasis also, or 
swelling in the middle of columns, has been much 
insisted on by some, and slighted by others. There 
can be no doubt, but some of the ancients thus inflated 
^eir columns, since Vitruvius not only mentions it, but 
promised a design to explain the method of performing 
the swell gracefhlly : the truth is, it may have been 
practised without being perceived ; for Vitruvius teaches 
that angular columns are to be ^V P^i*^ of the diameter 
isdore massy than the others, and this being only I min^ 
ute and f , may easily be overlooked; and very probably 

Cc th# 
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Ihe entasis also might have been so minute, as to escape 
notice : the loss, however, of the method is little to be 
regretted, since columns are very beautiful without any 
l«iCh swell. 

Vitruvius has left us, also, a strange precept res« 
pecting the shafts of columns; which is, that the angular 
column, and all others, on the sides of Temples, rasgmg 
with it, shall have the whole contraction of the top c^ 
ij^e shaft, on the outside, and the side to the wing 
perpendicular. Whether this was ever practised^ I 
cannot take upon me to decide: but so little were sraie 
ff the largest columns contracted at top, as to i^der 
luch a disposition scarcely perceptible : otherwise one 
]ieed not hesitate to pronounce such a precept extnrz^ 
g$a3it The end, perhaps, intended, by such a posture^ 
was, tp resist the centrifugal pressure, as it were, of the 
principal rafters of the roo^ restmg on the epi&tyle« t 
f0X the other suggestion of oDnfiarmity, betireeti the 
inside of the columns and the side wall, would equally 
^mmd a like posture opposite the antae^ in the front 
columns ; which, however, he i^xpressly orders to stand 
.frith their central line perpendicular* 



SECT. VIL 

Qfihe symmetries oj Caj^Ui^^ 

THE characters and denominations of cohmms^ 
HMcrcording td Vitruvius, are distinguished solely by the c^ 
pital. And though the modems, froqi the authority of thi 
Roman antique, attribute to entablatures charaeteristici^ 
nearly as distinct as capitals, it does not appear that the 
ancient Greeks acknowledged any such proprieties; for 
Yitruvi^a^ i chap. 4 book says^^^tbe things placed on 

CorintbiaB 
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eorintHito cohimns are cither in Doric symmetri^g, or 
the loili^^ because the Corinthian style has no apptii; 
jpfiate cornice nor other ornaments of if s own^ bnf 
borrows mutiles, for the soffit of it's corona, as disposed^ 
over triglyphs in the Doric, the freeze with sculptor^ 
tike di^ fonic with denticules in the conuce, and iakes 
the Doric gnttsB in it*s epistyle, and these, togethet 
with it's proper capital, make a third kind of worki 
Hence, frcna the formations of the 3 sotts of capitals^*^ 
frise the denominations of Doric^ Ionic, Corinthian | 
of whidi the first and most ancient is th^ Doric.*^ 

The Doric waff invented l^ the aubj^edtd of Doruq 
Jxit thenr Temples in that style were wi^out el^ganoe^ 
as the nature and perfection of synttnetxy was intirely 
unknown to them. But when these people became th^ 
talgi^cts^ of Ion, l&ey conceived a commensurate and 
w6ll regulated plan, would be much pi^fifcirable to t^ 
Yagne and caprieioos rudenedis of their former Tempteii); 
bat finr want of an estabHshed rule, they nia^ exp6ri^ 
meotihaw often a foot wals contained in the* helgbt of 
the human stature, and finding it six times, concluded 
tiib column should have six times it's base in it's heightl 
Aad here, it should be- 4>bserved; Yitriivius in this 
lelatioh uses the term, hasii^ not sfira ii^ich he im^ari^ 
»bly lises fi^r all cdluknns/ except Uiis Dbric, to which 
the ancients never assigned a base, in our acceptatioa 
of lbs temr 2 and basis only means bade in the sense we 
liae the sole of the foot, as I have observed above ii| 
Sect Jfe To return ; these subjects of Ion, first reformed 
ibeir Doric column, whicli, jjrobably, 'before had but 
8 Of 4 dibntieterg^ui ilf s hei§(ht,^ by settlf tfg^ C( diameters^ 
tat .the' jieight, and by this mascuHne syiffifmetry they 
^ddedjMnathiiigicfeUganpejttD strength. 
y.la Cc3 Perraulfc 



Pemuilt ooDceived, that VitrmriiM said the intire 
Done entablature was placed on Corintbiao columns ; 
my leader must be convinced £rom the above pas- 
Mge, fidthfiiUy translated, how superficially he read 

Vitruvius. 

To come, then, to the particular symmetries of 
capitals ; and first of the Doric, (as the Tuscan will be 
treated of in the tenth Sect) the height Vitruvius makes 
I a diameter, and divides it into a parts, whereof he 
gives 1 to the height of the jiinth with it's cymatium; 
and here let it be lemaiked, that this is the member 
called, at oth^ times, the abacus ; and the particidar 
lieight of i^s cymatium is left todiscreticm: another^ 
of the S parts^ he assigns to the echinos with itf s amdu- 
lets ; and tbe last, to the neck of the capitaL 

Vitruvius took for the Corinthian andlonk, a 
jiametn of. the column for his module ; but for the 
Poric only i a diameter, being more convenient, as it 
measures^ without division of it, the height of the 
capital^and the breadth of the triglyph ; and 1| module 
is the hdght and widtb of a metope. By this module 
be ascertains the projecture of the capital, saying, tiie 
breadth of the tepital shall be of 2 modules and the^ 
part of a in6dule,ss65 minutes: of course, the projecture 
of ihe plintii or abacus^ whidi I muntain to be .the 
subject of that breadth, is d9| minutes. 

This projecture, which appears to mem06te&» 
plicitly and clearly ascertained, has given rise to mucb 
controversy amongst the learned : Barbaro, Alberti and 
Perrault conceived the breadth was to be taken at tbe 
tymadum of the abacus ; and Alberti deogned the DoriQ 
capital accordingly; and the extremely disagreeable 
effect of his design^ is foOy soffiaent to convince dl^ 
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irho are the least acquainted with Grecian architecture,*' 
that Vitn>^«*8 could not intend his symmetry to produce 
Bvch a disfigured capital : Barbaro was of opinion gome 
addition should be made : but Perrault goes further, 
and, as usual with him, argues the text to be corrupted, 
and that it should be read, 9§ modules, instead of S and 
I. Now these learned commentators ought to have 
leflected, that the reputation of this capital depends, 
not on the sally of the cymatium of the abacus ; which 
VitruTius neither has, nor intended to notice, as he did 
not give it*s height ; but, solely, on the projecture of the 
abacus,here called the plinth, which he has most clearly 
ascertained by the whole extent being 9i modules. 
And the reason he said nothing of the height or sally 
ef the cymatium, was, because first, it is a dependant 
and variable member ; and secondly, he knew it was' 
sometimes omitted, as in the Doric capitals of the celea 
brated Parthenon at Athens* Moreover, this is the* 
only projecture giveti throughout the capital ; for the 
neck, or hypotrachelion, is governed by the top of the 
■haft; and the annulets he left to discretion: and strange 
indeed would it be, not to say absurd, to give the only 
•olitaiy projecture, to a vague silnall member ; and leave 
* the principal member, on which the propriety of the 
irbole capital depends, undetermined and subject to itV 

Cere accessory, as every cymatium is to be considered; 
d which, Vitruvitis never orders to be more than a 
idxth part of the height of the member it crowns'; as in 
denticules, coronas, and, consequently, the same when 
It caps the abacus ; and cannot be more thin 9 minutes' 
tigb, and it's sally, from the abacus, 9 minutes also ; 
Barbaro gives it 4 minutes height ; Alberti 8; SerlioSf; 
Paliadio 4^: and Perrault^ erroneously taking the- 

ext^n^ 
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0leBt at die cymatftiB, and accordii^ to luftovBpef^ 
^me conection of the text, projects the ^^matkim 37^ 
jiia^i^ : flee his note 8, oo 3 chap. 4 book. Aad m h^ 
cxpiaMtoffy design, ibid, assigns no pioiectHie to the 
abacas itself; lor haTing usurped the only pngectme, 
Vitnmos gare, which he extiaTagsntljr changed firooi 

3g| to 57|» for the prqiectore of the cymatiom; of cooise 
he coold not find, in the text, any projectme far die 
n fpa^^Mj and has actually left it without any in his de- 
i^gn. And |ieie is one, amongst many instances, whidi 
verify the charge I brought against Perrsuh, tfant he 
nmed rather to bend down the Doctrine €^ Vitrarna 
to a conformity with the Roman antique, Aan either to 

gife the genuine documents of his writings^ or tooonect 
Ae excesses and abuses, found in those wmaaaM^ fay kU 
tnie Grecian ^jrmmetnesw 

The annulets under the echines, or o^ola» in di]» 
capital, are usually executed, as they are seen in thd 
Doric of the Theatre of Marcellus at R<»iie : but thorn 
plain squares, projecting one orer the other, like diree 
flat rings, are, though admisBible enough on veiy somll 
males, for infeiior to the form they bat^e in die capitals 
fl* the Parthenon ; whetein each annulet has it's pn^ln 
Ijke the angle of a s^fuare ; the under sidd kHq;er diaii 
•die upper, an4a little In^lowed ; Mr. Sti|»i Iuib aceuf 
vrtely delineated tbem^ and diey have si Teiy gooiA^ 
feet. 

The tonic capilat, has ymmetriea and a dispefiftiaii 
t|ltoeetb» peculiar to itself ; aud the Y^ba) destaripljafc 
of them^by VitruviiiSy ^henduly attended 'to^. Is bQpui 
xieans either obscure w inexplicable, as Peifeaidt pttH 
tended ; who, accordmg to custoin, has dian^ed ^Ut 
VN^iiigfif the text,. Oik thifocctsioi^.flp f^lf^cbA 

quentiy 



quently, and mth^X so barbarously, as to leave no pari 
of Vitruvius*a expressions and meaning intire. It m«it 
be a^Tknowledged, there are some parts of the descrip* 
tion rather intricate, and, without the explanatory ^ 
sign, require a patient application of mind, to discover 
the true sense. But I hope to satisfy my readers, that 
in the text, every requisite is unequivocally expressed, 
and the arguments to be deduced, from what is so ex-*^ 
pressed, shall be perspicuous and conclusive : and thus 
I hope to demonstrate the entire figure of this capital, 
and the several symmetries of it*s parts. And, since 
this capital is very beautiful, and a very considerable 
object in 'architecture ; and the controversy on i^s api^ 
propriate S3rmmetries by no means interesting to the 
amateurs in this art ; I here, for their accommodation^ 
who have not the latin text at hand, transcribe it ver« 
batim* 

*' Scapis columnarum statutis, capitulorum ratio si 
palvinata erunt, his i^imraietriis eonformabuntur, uti 
quam orassus imus scapus fuerit addita octavadecimi 
parte scapi, abacus habeat longitudinem et latitudioem^ 
Crassitu^nem cum volutis ejus dimidiam: Receden- 
dum autem est ab extreme abaco in interiorem partem 
frontibus volutarum parte duodevigesima et ejus dimn 
dia : et secundum abacum in quatuor partibus voliita* 
rum secundum extremi abaci quadram lines demitten* 
das, quas catheti dicuntur* Tunc crassitudo dividends 
est in partem novem et dimidiam, ex novem partibus et 
demidia, una pars et dimidia abaci crassitudini relinqua« 
tur, et ex reliquis octo volutae constituantur. Tunc al^ 
linea qua& secundum abaci extremam partem demiss» 
erit, in interiorem partem alia recedat unius et dimidi*> 
fitae piurlis latitudiner Deinde ^d liness ditvidatititr iM^ 
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Id quatuor partes et dimidia sub abaco relinqu&ntun 
Tunc in eo loco qui locus dividit quatuor et dimidiam 
et tres et dimidiam partem, centrum oculi si^etur^ 
ducaturque ex eo centr6 rotunda circinatio tarn mag<i 
na in diametro, quam una pars ex octo partibus est, ea 
erit oculi magnitudine, et in ea catheto respodens dia« 
meter agatur* Tunc ab summo sub abaco ineeptum ui 
singulis tetrantorum actionibus dimidiatum oculi spati* 
um minuatur^ donicum in eundem tetrantem, qui est 
|tub abaco, veniat Capituli autem crassituda sic est 
facienda, ut ex novem partibus et dimidia tres partes 
praependeant infra astragalum summi scapi. Cymatio, 
adempto abaco et cannali, reliqua sit pars. Pyojectura 
autem cymatii habeat extra abaci quadram oculi magw 
pitudinem. Pulvinorum balthei ab abaco banc habeant 
projecturam, uti circini centrum unum cum sit positum 
in capituli tetrante^ et alterum diducatur ad extremum 
cymatium, circumactum baltheorum extremas partes 
tangat. Axes volutarum ne crassipres sint, quam oculi 
magnitudo, volutaeque ipsae sic caedantur, uti altitudinis 
habeant latitudinis suae duodecimam partem/' 

The translation, " The shafts being erected,, if the 
pillow kind of capitals be adopted, their symmetries 
$hall be these ; the abacus, in length and breadth, shall 
bel.^j diameter: the height, including the volutes, | 
that dimension," equal to 31f minutes; "And from the 
extremity of the abacus towards the faces of the volutes, 
there is to be the distance of an 18| part:'! equal to just 
6 minutes: "And in the four parts of the vplut^ undet 
the abacus.at the orlo or fillet of the abacus, lin^s called 
patheti are to be let down* Then the whple height is 
to be divided into 9h'* each such part equal to Sf mi-i 
Butes^ *^ of these Ij" equalSiniautes/^stobe assigned 



to the height of the abacus, and the eight remaining Wf 
the height o£ the volute*. Then a Uqe dietant from 
tba* before let down at the orlo of the abacus in an up- 
ward direction from it, Ij part/* equal to 5 minutes, 
"after this, the line3 are to be so divided aa to leave 4| 
parte und&r the abacus, and there a poiat fixed from 
which to tie bottom of the volute are 3j parts, an4 
that point is to be the centre of the ^ye, on which a 
circle is to be scribed, equal in diameter to 1 of the 8 
parts, and this circle is the size of the eye, and a diame* 
ter must be drawn answering to the catfietus/' The 
uae of this cirple will be fully explained by the diacutii 
. fiion on some nj^feaequent precepts* "Then begia at 
the top under the abacus, and eachi circle is to have it*» 
radius shorter than {he last, by | the diameter of the 
eye, until you ccMne to the place, where you began, un;^ 
^r tibe abacus. " Hence it is evident, the fixed leg of 
|)ie compasses, iu scribing the first quarto: circle, is or« 
dered to be set on the top of the eye, in the part of the 
cifc»mfefe»ce of the eye, intersected by t4ie cathetus; 
aad ^e first removal of the fixed leg, is ito be to diat 
part of the said pirc^imfereace, intefsgeoted by the idkij9^ 
]]fteter answering the catbetua, i e. at right attglies with 
it'; and the second quarter circle heiug scribed, the fixi- 
ei Ifig removed to the bottom o( 1i^ foirciiwference* a£ 
^ other i^^sectii^ 9f tbe cathetus, the third qimft^ 
as^l^i^ t^ be tcribed ; a^ the £9urtiii« by ike laat r^mchr 
wl lof the fixed tog* to itiie io^wa^ end of the eye'is 
4iwaetef ^ and, if nen^QiKftd again, it would jbe to the 
fl^e yav l^^aip w^t^, m Vitruvius aay^; at.eachce<» 
li^va^ it ^ 8(6^ Hi^ cadiua i» abortened by {.a diameter 
c^ tiie eye^ ,fs#9:46r^ HP f ar :i« ^lo^natrnftifm : than^ 
tigfttigvies VitruviuSjt ^^ the intire height is so to be dU 
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vifled into 9§, as 3 such parts may fall under the astra* 
gal of the shaft, the remaining part of the height, ex-« 
cept what was assigned to the abacus and the Channel^ 
is for the cymatium or ovolo ; and the projecture of thef 
oVoIo beyond the orlo of the abacus, is to be as much 
as the diameter of the eye. ** This projecture^ or sally 
of the ovolo, fix)m the orlo or square of the abacus is^ 
then, 3| minutes ; of course, as the abacus at it's orlo 
projects 35 minutes, from the central line of the column^ 
the ovolo will project 38 J. Now the radius of the first 
quarter circle, is evidently 4 of the 8 parts, into which 
the height of the volute is divided ; the radius of the 
second quarter circle, is 3^; the radiofllijif the third is 3; ' 
the radius of the fourth is Sj; and this last radius, cen- 
tering at the inward end of the eye's diameter, in turn- 
ing the last of the four quarter circles, elevates itself 
exactly to the middle of the first radius, leaving just 8 
parts = 6|. minutes, under the abacus, for the breadth 
of the channel; which added to 6 minutes, the height of 
the abacus, produce 11 J minutes, which Vitruvius sub- 
tracts from the 6| parts, out of the 9|, after 3 were se- 
parated from them, as discarded, under the astragal; 
therefore 11 J minutes, taken from 21f = the 6§ parts, 
there remain for the ovolo and astragal 10 minutes, it 
is then again demonstration, there can be but 6| mi- 
liutes for the height of the ovolo, called cymatium, in 
the text, if the height of the eye is allowed for the as« 
tragal. And it has been before ascertained, that the 
ovolo is to project SSf minutes ; the height of it sub* 
tracted from that projecture, there will remain 31| for 
the projecture of the astragal; hence, is seen that Vitru- 
vius intended the whole quarter qircJe profile, of the 

ovcdo 
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ovolo, to clear the projecture of the astragal : and eveiy 
particular, in this exposition, is either clearly expressed 
in the text, or clearly deduced from what is so expres* 
«ed. Vitruvius, then, describes the side form of the ca- 
pital, which consists of a broad belt, in the middle of a 
convex surface, girthing, as it were, branches of leaves 
close together in the middle, so as to clear the astragal 
of the shaft ; and the extremities of the leaves graccii 
fully spreading, right aiid left of the belt, terminate at 
the backs of the volutes ; these branches of leaves, thus 
•confined, are fancied to resemble a pillow girthed in the 
middle ; hence, the capital itself, is named pulvinatum, 
by Vitruvius, who says, ^* the projecture of the belts of 
the pillows, is thus found ; the fixed leg of the compas.- 
ses placed in the centre of the square abacus, extend 
. 'tbe other leg to the extremity of the ovolo in front, 
^and turn it backwards to the middle of the side, and 
the point it comes to, is the projecture of the belt." 
The belt, therefore, projects equal to the ovolo. 

The things, which are so far clearly, and I will add, 
incontrovertibly proved, comprize the whole extent of 
,the abacus j it's height and projecture from the central 
iine ; the exact situation and size of the eye; the precise 
lengths of the 4 radii of the 4 first quarter circles of the 
Tolute ; the 4 central points, on the circumference of the 
eye, from which the 4 quarter circles are turned ; the 
breadth of the channel ; the height, projecture and situ« 
•ation of the ovolo, called cymatium ; the height of the 
astragal and it's projectuve ; and, on the sides of the ca- 
pital, the projecture of the belts. 

But the particulars, which remain to be ascertfiined^ 
whereof the intricacy is such, as completely foiled Per- 
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faaltand other commentatorfi, are the breadth of tht 
tini, which accompanies the Tolute in it's revolutions, 
and borders the channel ; the situation o£ the 6 other 
centrefi, whereon to scribe the other quarter circles to 
complete the yolute ; and what depth the channel it to 
have from the fiace of the volute. 

Now as to the 8 centres, Vitruvius is argued^ both 
by Perrault and other commentators, to have left to 
document in his verbal description, that indicates wheit 
thoi^ centtet are to be placed ; but I pledge myself to 
prtre, he has. And his documents as to the breadth cf 
^he rim of the volute Sec, are misconceived by all the 

taiodems.' The remaining part of his description^ is an 
Allows ; 

«< The aires of the volutes, are not toi exceed the 
Jize of the ejre, and the volutes themselves are W> be so 
k^t, as to have of height tV P^ ^ their own exm 
pause." 

It m^st be observed, both in theae two last pre* 
bepts, and in most parts of the description, Vitruvius 
liUudes to all the four faces of volutes, his terms are 
therefore in the plural i but in the exposition following, 
I shall assume only one face of a volute. The first df 
these two precepts, I mamtaini decides where tiie fi 
^centres must be, whereon to scribe the otii^ 8 quaitor 
icircles, which m the sequel I shall call quadrants. . 

The meaning of axis^ faere^ cannot be that imagi« 
nary line, in geometry^ which passes through l^e cga> 
tre of a globe or cylinder, but must be that, Which ia 
mechanics, is called axis ifi peritnxMv, and iB a cylindilB 
.beam, about which ropes revolve, in drawing up bur« 
thenfe of grfeat weight. 

This is^ no doubt, the kind of axis to which Vitruf 
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.iriui alltides ; and here signifies an imaginary cylfedef 
{Musing from the face of the volute on one side, through 
ihe piitowed flank of the capital to the other oj^osite 
^ce, at the back of the capital; and as this cylindrie 
form can only be in view at it's ends, they exhibit th<Aa 
«nds, as circles on the faces of the volutes, on which 
circles the volutes, front and back, are with their rima 
)U^ channels, involved ; which rims and channels^ 
commencing in an angular point, to be imagined fixed 
^OB the axis, aaid spread wider and wider as they rolled 
"up* by the supposed turning of the axis ; and of a suffix 
-ctent length and spreading width, to cause three Tev<du«- 
tions of the axis to conduct their other end just under 
i^ abacus. Now this operatioA^ though iitiaginaiy, 
«X{^in6 an effect which is real : and^ it can easily be 
^ccmc^ived, the larger the axis, the fewer the revolution^ 
^wHl be, in conducting the given length to it's station^ 
Hherefere, said- Vitruvius, "the axis shall be tto thicker 
&tnik the «ize of the eye**. So that this very drde is the 
%ye, when it ccmtains the 12 centres of the IS ^adra»ta; 
-•nd IB the axis, when the upper end of the limb of the 
%fiit <}uadrant terminates, or rests its angular point, on 
Ws top : for as in the above theory, the swathe corn- 
uprising the rim and channel was imagined to terminate 
to an angle at the end fixed on the axis ; so here, In 
"tetufd pnfctice, the ^second IS quadrants formkig Ae 
%rea!&th of the Tim^ iare to coine to an angular point 
NvHh the first 19, and close with them on the top of 
•ffc^ axis. Hence it is evident, that, if 8 centres are 
ti^ularly so disposed in the eye, as to cause the limb 
'W the last quadrant, scribed on the last centre, to termi- 
^Hate on the top of the said circle, th^ ivill be disposed^ 
^ mtettdad by TitruviuSi ivho mustthenbettigucd to 
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^ave left a document, by giving the size of the asJi^ 
which virtually teaches, where the 8 centres are to her 
If it should be objected, this exposition is prolix. ; I ai^ 
^wer, that is the reason Vitruvius declined the demoB^ 
^tration it contains, and refers to an explanatoiy deaiga, 
which being lost, the above explanation, however prop 
lix, is at least both necessary and interesting ; since hj 
this one precept left us, his explanatory design, w^ 
easily be drawn, and the loss retrieved* I maintaiiiy 
then, to cause the last quadrant to close as aboye» two 
i>ther circles, drawn pn the same centre^ within the cir- 
cle of the given eye, at equal distances, from the pi6- 
aent circle, from each other, and from the common 
centre, will, by each being used as the first was, fur* 
nish the eight centres in question : since the cathetuc, 
«ttd diameter equally pass through the two mscribe^ 
circles, and direct the places on their circumfeiei^c^ 
for the fixed leg of the compasses. Now to cause the 
•middle circle to have it's due distance from the outei^ 
4md from the third circle, the diameter of the outer 
.circle, i* e. the diameter of the eye, is to be divided into^ 
^ix equal parts, and each part will be=^ of a. minute; 
.it is evidept the diameter of of the middle circle has 
.4 ^uch parts=2 minutes and I ; and th^ inner circle 9 
such parts=l minute and f. Then, tQ return, as tfce 
.radius of the fourth quadrant, elevated itself from itfs 
centre, at the inward end of the eye's diameter, to the 
' middle of the four p^urts between the eye and the aolBt 
of the abacus; it is againevident, the length of that 
xadius takes up two of the four parts above the eye, 
.with the additon of i the erect diameter of the qr?f 
formed by the cathetus ; these together are=8 minutoi 
#nd a third : tben» the fixed leg of the comp^aa^ placed 
. in 
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in the top of the middle circle in the eye, and the other J 
leg extended to the point, where the fourth quadrant . 
termiMtedjthat will be the radius of the fifth quadrant; 
evidently shorter than the fourth, by 2 of the 6 parts^ 
into which the diameter of the outer circle was divided^ 
equal 1 minute and a ninth ; the radius, therefore, of 
the fifth quadrant will be=z7 minutes and two ninths: 
and the radius of the sixth quadrant centering from the 
end of the diameter of the middle circle will be shorter 
than the last radius, by | the diameter of the said circle^ 
i. e. by 1 minute and a ninth; it's length, therefore, will 
be 6 minutes and a ninth : and, of course, the radius of 
the seventh quadrant, centering from the bottom of 
middle circle, and shortening the same, will be exactly 
5 minutes : and the radius of the eighth quadrant^ 
centering from the inner end of middle circle's diame* 
ter, and shortened by the said half diameter, or 1 minuta 
ttid ^ ninth, will be 3 minutes and eight ninths : then 
Removing. to the top of third little circle, it is evident^ 
tiie radius of the ninth quadrant, will be shorter than. 
Ilie IbaU hy one of the six parts, i. e. by five ninths of a 
minute ; therefore the length of the ninth quadrant will 
lie 3 minutes and three ninths ; and the radius of the 
tetith quadrant, centering from the end of the diameter 
of the third circle, and shortened by half a diameter, i. e# 
by five ninths of a minute, will be 2 minutes and sevea 
ninths : and the radius of the eleventh quadrant^ cen« 
tering from the bottom of the little circle, and shorten* 
ed by five ninths, will be 9 minutes and two ninths t 
and the twelfth and last radius, centering from the in« 
tier end of the little circle's diameter, and shortened by 
five ninths, will be 1 minute and six ninths, L e* 1 mi** 

nute and two thirds 2 which exactly terminates on the 
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cop of the outer curcle^ now become t!ie uig of tbe toi 
lotei and the demonstration is irrefragabiy established t 
and though it might have been deduced in a mora ohk 
cise expression of geometrical terms, yet they might 
npt, perhaps, be so well comprehended by all deacripn 
tMXkS of practitioners, as die terms I hate used* 

In turning the quadrants, the ^mctitknier laust 
Gtiefully attend to this caution, not to exceed ibe 00 
j[egi«es, in order to connect the limbs of the quadnnt, 
bnt mnst supply by hand, what is wanting betwe^ the 
termination of one, to the commencement of the next; 
otiierwise he will be embarrassed : each radios diould 
be taken, in the compasses, from a sode of minntai 
nicely divided, with 1 minute divided into 9» that being' 
the least denominator he will require. 

The modem method of turning ibe finnr finft cpuui 
drants, is, by jdacing a square, the side of whkh is eq^ 
to half ihe diameter of the eye, in the middle o£lhe 
dicle of l^e eye ; and from &e oomem of it, as ^rons 
oentres, are scribed the quadrants; and two ttfier 
aqnares, within the first square, furnish the odier 8 ee»« 
ties. TUs mediod is said to have been disoovesed bf 
Palladio, and commumcated by^iim, to the Katriaich 
Barbaro, from a capital in an ancient Tuhi, wfaicbrlmd^ 
been half ixmnmred; and when disengaged from the wiall^ 
ediiMtedttm i^s unfinkhed h^ &e IS peinits Scnmng 
the comers of tiiese 3 sqnaies. Tins wnd liioa|^ a 
viiHnUe dkcoveiy, and has been «dq>tBd b^ mart of 
tiie modems; and they,wiobave invented ««her devibeSy 
have certainty wandered still fiirOer irott WitmmA 
docnmmt ; which, on mitoie examinatibtt^-aild ooirect 
sevision of the text, I am fully convinced, t» firr pffffera- 
hia tv fisUadifii^ discovery; liiov^ in fiKt th^ both 
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will cause the last quadrant to dose (ki^ tit opp^ite^ Id 
the point at the top of the eye i hence I wasi till bf lat6i 
AatiHfied with that invention of his) Hud i6^ eredit t<^ 
myself only for the discovery of the tnie breadth ^f^^ 
rind of the volute, and the ililuatioli <^the 19 c>th^ ceii^ 
tres, from which to scribe the ilbner involHttond, confoivi 
mably with the precept of Vil^uvius^ and published my 
demonstrations in the Gent Mag. and 'Which I d6 ^loi 
here retract, but only pr6ceed to shew in^ What particu- 
lars Vitruvius's method, rightly understood, surpaiftseil 
that by Palladio, fof Icribing the twelve first quadrants 
. First, in y itnmus'a method, commeficifig mi thd 
top of the circle of jthe eye^ at the intersection of the 
catbettts, and assuming for t^ first radios, a litie fn^Qi 
tiliat point, to the top of the cathetus, at the tofiit of 
the ^baeuS) the limb of the first quadrant will be e» 
•Ctly 90 degrees, when the bottom o( the limb touefa^ 
tbe faoriaontal line, drawn from the top of the eye .' but) 
in the other method, the centre of the first qaadrantitf 
t quarter of the diameter of the eye, mote distant firotq 
the Bofiit of the abacus, and i of the said diailheter mori 
kkward from the cathetus; of course the nuHus being 
)eiiger> though the lower end of the limb touches the 
boriaontal line, drawn from the upper side of die squaia 
ia the eye, the other end of the limb t€»i»inating at thd 
oatfaatits under the abacus,; will not complete the quar« 
ter circle, or 00 degrees, by the distance fr^n the ca^ 
tbetua of | of the diaineter of the eye, and thus becomet) 
tlie segment of a larger circle, than that of which Vi^ 
travius'a quadrant is ^ part; and the curve, of conse^ 
qnence, flatter, and not so graceful, as hi Viti^vius's 
method. 

Secondlyj th^ oeatrea from the comers of the squares^ 
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40per8ede the use of the cathetus, and diameter of the 
eye, which were evidently intended by Vitruvius, to 
ascertain the centres, on the circumference of the eye, 
and not from a square within it : nor has such a circle 
as Vitnivius appointed for the eye, any thing to do, in 
settling centres from three such squares, as the method, 
by Palladio, requires. But enough^ and more than 
enough, on a matter so clear. 

Now to turn the second twelve quarter circles, to 
form the breadth of the rim, divide the | of the circle of 
the eye, into 6 equal parts, and set on 1 such part, fiom 
the intersection of the cathetus, and outside of it. This 
m^y be done, either by dividing | the diameter of the 
eye into 6, or | the portion of the cathetus which forms 
the perpendicular diameter of the eye, and each of 
these parts is evidently i^ of a minute : then by an or- 
dinate, at right angles with the cathetus, from the 
ppint of the 6 divisions nearest to the top of the ^e, 
transfer the ordinate to the circumference ;. and the 
-point of intersection, will cut off exactly ^ part of the 
i circle of the eye ; taking that distance in the compas* 
aes, set it on the circumference, at the other three ends 
of the diameters respectively, and draw a radius firom 
each of these four points on. the circumference, to the 
centre of the eye ; and these .radii will evidently inter- 
Beet the 2 inner circles, in points in the same ratio. 
And I will now demonstrate, that from these points, or 
centres, and from no others elsewhere placed, the true 
breadth and regular contraction of the rim of the volute 
will be produced, according to the mind of Vitruviua; 
who expressly says, " the volute itself, " viz, the tapering 
fillet, which exhibits the three involutions, commence* 
ing at the top ot the face of the stone prepiiiied for Jt, 

and 
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and terminating in a point on the top of the axis, •^shall 
be 80 cut, as of the height there may be ^^V of ifs own 
expanse, (latiiudinis sua^) 

The first greatest expanse is equal to all the 8 
parts, each S| minutes, from the soffit of the abacus to 
the bottom of the volute : and 3y multiplied by 8 =26 J 
minutes, of which, -^is=2f minutes ; the height, then, 
of the rim, at the soffit of the abacus, is to be 2 J mi- 
nutes : then the next largest expanse is evidently com-* 
posed of the radius of the first quadrant=13J minutes, 
added to the radius of the third quadrant=10 minutes ; 
the sum of these is 2Sf minutes, of which ^^j. i8=l 4-J 
minute ; the rim, therefore, at the junction of thie limb 
of the first quadrant, with the limb of the second 
quadrant, is 144 minute : then, if the distance from the 
thirteenth centre, on the circumference of the eye, to 
the point of contraction of the rim under the soffit of 
the abacus, is equal to the distance from the said ceiw 
tre to the point of contraction, at the junction of the 
first, with the limb of the second quadrant, it will be 
demonstrated, that centres placed at f part of the | 
circle of the eye, from the other 3 first centres, the radii 
from them will properly and equally scribe all the se- 
cond set of quadrants ; and the contraction of the rim, 
will be every where exactly ,% of the expanse of the 
Tolute respectively, throughout the 3 circles of the eye. 
Now, it is known the radius of the first quadrant 
was=13,^, and the thirteenth centre on the circumfer- 
ence of the eye is distant from the soffit of the abacuis 
/g more, than the first distance taken from the top of 
the eye ; consequently the thirteenth radius, before any 
deduction is made for tbe breadth of the rim, must be 
IStt' ^^d ^ tbit length of radius on this centre were to 
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^ tyrned downwards till it becomes horizontal, it it 
evident, it would extend to a point just y^ beyond tha 
end of the limb of the first quadirant, because the centre 
iX prppe^s from, is 7^ distant from the cathetus; there- 
fore to shorten the radius equal to the distance from th^ 
centre to the point of contraction, which contraction is 
14^, this added to ^^2^ must be subtracted from the; 
134Tr ^he primary length of the radius, there remains 
Utt' ^^^ ^^ length turned up again to a perpendicu« 
lar, will be just 2Vt ^bort of the soffit of the abacus^ 
which 9tt i^ there the breadth of the rim, in the saroo^ 
ratio of contraction, as 144 is the breadth at the juno-^ 
tion of the limbs of the 3 first quadrants. Thus is^ 
demonstratedji that the second set of X2 centres ar^ tOi 
be placed pn the circumference of the 3 circles respec* 
tiyely^t at the distance of i< of the ^circle firom the Ikt^ 
12 centres, And radii from them so placed,, and fron^ 
no other situation, will duly contract every part of the 
rim tp a breadth equal to -^ part * of the respective 
expanse of the volute. Let the practitioner carefully^ 
ipark all th^ points of contractions, i. e. -,V of height 
from abacus to bottom of volqte» which I call ita greatest 
expanse; the next expanse from out to out of volutf 
passing through diameter of, the eye ; third expmisei 
troxa bottom of volute passing along the cathetus upt 
wards within 9 of the 8 part^,.which compose the he^gi^ 
of the voli)t;e ; fourth expanse,, firom the juiictiozM)f the 
third and fourth quadrants, to, the junction of the 6&k 
and sixth quadrants, passing through the diameter of tba^ 
eye ; fifth expanse, from the jiunction of the fourth airf 
igfth quadrants, to the junction of the sixth and seventk 
quadrants, passing down by the cathetus; «bi;tfa.expai]sei^ 

frpo^ th^ 4^^^^^ ^^ ^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ qnadraiitijt 
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ihrcKigh the diameter of the eye to the junction of thi^ 
seventh and eighth quadrant^ : and w> proceed witi) the 
rest And thus will be cp9ip]eted the most beautiful 
figure in the power of art to perform with the compasses; 
and far superior to the volutea got out bjr any 6f the 
modern devices. And in the reformed capita^^ by 
Michael Angelo, now usually .i^dopted, this true methoct 
of turning the 3 circumyolutions, thus taught by Vitru* 
viu&t equally obtains, notwithstanding the crescent form 
of the faces of the capital. 

Perrault, at first getting off, in his comments oa 
Yitruvius's description of this capita], with the 5 mi<% 
nutes projecture of the abacus, is extremely feverish; 
calls it enormous, and fdr no other reason,. than it's 
nourconformity with the less projecture in some of the ' 
instan/ces of the Roman antique. But if his preposses* 
^ns in favor of tiiat school, would have left him the 
fipee use of his reason and judgment, one might have 
expected his ecinplaint would have been of it's small 
projecture, when contrasted with the great projecture 
of the ovolo under it, to which the abacus is to be im*** 
silgined a protection. But, determined to prefer the 
K^man symmetries, he had recourse to his usual expe* 
dient, to represent Vitruvius to be of bis opinion by 
<;banging the text to what he would persuade us was 
the true reading. Thus after Vitruvius had ordered the 
duimeter to be divided into 18 parts, each equal to Sf 
B»iilute», in order to assign 19 such parts to the extent 
efthe abacusy and | tliat extent to the height of the 
C9|>ital inclusive of the volute,^ equal to 314* minutes, he 
Unmediately ordered lines called catheti to be let down 
agaiiist the &cea of the voluteS;^ at an eighteenth part 
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snd I from tbe square or fillet of the abacus inwards ; 
and . Perrault perceived, this precept gave 5 minutes 
projectiire to the abacus : and as Vitruvius in settling 
tbe extent of the abacus, used the term odavadedmaj 
for eighteenth >: and in directing the point for the 
catheti, said parte duodevigesima ; also for ,', part ; 
Perrault proclaims a corruption of the text, because, 
said he, Vitruvius was not accustomed to vaiy his ex« 
pressions ; and the copiest mistook, and wrote duodan-' 
gemma f instead of duodecima ; and Perrault's sagacity we 
are called upon to admit, was so penetrating, as not 
only to discover the term Vitruvius wrote, instead of 
duodevigesima, but also 3 or 4 other words, which he 
tells us Vitruvius forgot to write : for, compelled to ask 
himself for an integer, whereof to assume this twelfth 
part and a half, he very deliberately says, Vitru* 
Tins forgot to mention it, but that it should have been 
the whole height of the capital! and these words Vitru- 
vius forgot to write ! and I will add, what is very 8ur« 
prizing indeed, that, admitting the solidity of Perrault's 
extraordinary assertion, Vitruvius was such a dotard, 
as not to recollect that omission, when, immediately 
after, he orders the whole he\ght of the capital to be 
divided into nine parts and a half!!! 

Such are the subterfuges Perrault had recourse to ; 
sometimes, as here, to assimilate the documents of Vi« 
truvius to the Roman antique, and frequently to avoid 
the humiliation of saying, nescio. So degradingly has 
he decomposed this beautiful capital, which Vitruvius* 
took more than usual pains to guard from innovation, 
and misconception, as scarcely to retain any part of it, 
as he orders it; and yet published a design, completely 
his own, for the Ionic capital of Vitruvius. The breadth 
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of the rim he makes i the diameter of the ^ye, liiistak* 
ing , J of the expanse, for /^ of the rim, and assigns it 
to the relief of the rim from the ground of the channel t 
on purpose, gives a different projecture to the abacus, 
by taking 1^ of a division of 12, instead of a division of 
9i : thought the axes volutarum, meaned the thickness 
of the volutes on the flank : changed Vitruvius's direc* 
tion, for finding the projecture of the belt on the side of 
the capital, from tetrante capituli, to, tetrante volutae ; 
and explains the method of performing it in a very con- 
fused v«^ay. Sets oflf the first quadrant of the volute, in 
common with other moderns, from a centre not taught 
by Vitruvius, rejecting v\rhat he really ordered to begin 
at the top of the circular eye : and, with other moderns^ 
produced an irregular contraction of the rim, by er- 
roneously placing the second set of twelve centres. 
And, to supersede several other mistakes, he injudi- 
ciously asserts the second line ordered by Vitruvius, to 
be transferred from the cathetus to the face of the 
marble prepared for the volute, to be useless : on this 
line are marked the 8, of the 9J parts into which the 
height of the capital is ordered to be divided ; and 
surely the utility of it, as well ^s of the cathetus that 
directed it's station, will be acknowledged by any mason 
who should have such a design to execute. And one 
would conclude the satirist gave more than was due to 
Perrault, when he published his lampoon, " That the 
new academy had given a fresh instance of their sagaci- 
ty, for, of a bad physician they had made a good masoHri*^ 
it should seem, then, from his above assertion, there 
was more truth in the explanation of the satire : when 
the mortified academician called on the author for 
9atisfaGtion for such personality ; he argued he could 
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not qiean Perrault, for, said he, '* that you may be a 
bad physician, I will not dispute, but I write more 
accurately, than to call you a good mascm." 

The Corinthiau capital, said to have been inyented 
by Callimachus, who was styled Catatechnos by the 
Athenians, on account of his refined taste and elegance, 
in designing and carving in marble; according to VttrU'» 
Tins, has the following symmetries; the height includ* 
ing the abacus, is equal to the diameter of the shaft of 
the column : the breadth of the abacus, is to be, be^ 
tween the extremities of the horni», equal to th^ i^ide of 
a square, whereof the diagonal is equal to 3 diameters 
of the shaft ; and this will be found, 1 diameter, 34$ 
puinutes, very nearly. Then having made a geom^tm 
cal square, whereof the diagcmal is S diameters, and 
each side, of course very nearly Mi minutes, Vitruviu^ 
orders each side to be hollowed, in a crescent form in?: 
ward, in the; middle equal to ^ part of a side, i^ e. 9 mv^ 
Butes and full f« To find a centre, wb^eoo to 
^ribe such a segment of a circle ; continue the dianpte* 
ter of the square outwards a^ discretion, and fix a pomt 
from the intersection of the side and the diameter, jup^ 
wards on the diameter, at 6f minutes from the saicl 
intersectiop. Then with the fixable leg of the compaiiii 
ses somewhere on the continued line, of the sqMaf^jf 
diameter, make trial, until the scribing 1^ will toiidi 
^ch comer of the square and the said (i^^ed; point }smA 
scribe the crescent, at each side ; this will produQe.4 
flharp comers, which are called the homi of Ule 2LhAt^i 
which the moderns cut off. '.Perrault professed to bavH 
scribed this crescent, as Vitruvius directs, which he hat 
by no means performed ; for, after cutting offtheboma^ 
^ left tb0 dieta^ioe from the front to the point at SH^ 
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minutes as Beforcf, arid brought the tothein of tHe md^ 
taation forwards till they touched tfhe sakl frtftit line^ 
thus changing the segment of the circle, which, takeiT 
ftom the points of the horns, was about 50^ to exactly 
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This deviation froiii VitruTiitsl'g dricumttit, by^ 
dotting off the horns of the abacus, is attehded wit^' 
such appearances as would nM, I am welf satisfied, htif^' 
intitled the inrentor to share with Callim»eh (is the bcnidr 
of, eaiateefntas, had he lived iti that age. It catis^s &i& 
junction of the volutes at the tojgle^ to be broadfer, and( 
of a heavier aspect, than Vitruvius iht^nded, (jit thkn 
atiits the delicacy of the front dsj^ect And mvdt 
either contract the proj^ctures- of the vcfluteij, Oir cfitpoisl^ 
b; part of theur top without th^ nuturBil toveir of thc^ 
Miacus. 

There i^ sit singularity in the mouldings l£at com'pbs^T 
ibi* abacus viz, a hollow, then a filiet,' atid at' l^p a 
qirtrter hnmd* The hollow is called by^ th£f l£ifliistti ca^^ 
t€tto, the nnmd fliey call Ovohx': and I have some r^^itiW 
t«'conGlade^< this lattet is whatsohie Uavef den(^inat&d^ 
IHeLesbibii astragal, about v\rhich there is a great variety^ 
«^ uiicertarnfy of opinion. We have s6en Vitruviutf^ 
named tbt»^ mdulding, eymathifn, in the toriic capital;^ 
attudiqg merely to it'sibnh of-profile; in the Ji6tit da)>i«^ 
laMiedklWit, ^dtobmr/cli^arly on account of this dah^itig it 
nwi^lfy^r^ives. But ike qnartef ciM^e h6llt>w Kas no' 
defnomli^fiKtiod from Vitmvius; though he twice alludels'' 
t^th^trstf of it; vfe, the apO]^ygfe o/t the shaft, which' 
ira small <iuflr^ cirde fa^llbw ; aaad the apothests; a^ 
8i«tilflr^lM}ow> from the upper part of the shaft to thW 
cindture* cn^ flUet^i that terminate]^ thef shaft ; bdt thi$^ 
licilaw obtains not these names out of thcM siMation^i^ 
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when it exceeds the qHarter circle, he calls it, inva« 
riably, scotia: and these are all the mouldings of curved 
profiles, mentioned by Vitruvius. 

The height of the abacus he orders to be {• part 
of the capital=8t minutes : the remainder of height he 
divides into 3 parts, each=17t minutes ; one part he 
assigns to the lower range of leaves, one part to the 
second range, and one to the caulicoli, or little stems, 
out of which rise the spreading leaves turning at the 
soffit of the abacus : the volutes, springing from between 
the leaves, project to the extremity of each horn of 
the abacus; and the little volutes (helices) are carved 
with the flowers between them, which over-hang from 
the abacus : these flowers, in the 4 middles of the abacus^ 
are to be as large, as the profile of the abacus. In these 
symmetries the Corinthian capitals will be duly dis- 
posed. So far Vitruvius, 

Perrault, in a summary way, tells us the text from 
the words, "The volutes springing" to the end of the 
period, is corrupted, and that he has followed the cor- 
rection of Philander, but says not what part is correct- 
ed. Probably, the copy of Philander and bis, were 
different from that of Jocundus, in which I read, '*quse 
ex caulicalorum foliis natae procumint ad extremes an*- 
gulos volutae, minoresque helices intra suum medium 
qui sunt in abaco floribus subjecti scalpantur." In'En«. 
glish, "the volutes produced from the . leaves of the. 
stems extend to the extreme angles, and the lesser he- 
lices are carved with the flowers between them^ which 
are over-hanging from the abacus." This appears to . 
me very intelligible ; nor is there any correction in 
Perrault's French version^ except the omission of t 
word for scalpwtur. 

The 
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The general symmetries of this capital is all that 
Vitruvius has precisely noticed ; as, indeed, vain would 
be the attempt to describe all the niceties of the vo- 
lutes, the raffles of the leaves, the enrichments of the 
stems &c, to all which, words are unequal ; all we can 
say will fall short of the perfections of this master- 
piece of art. The competent architect, however, though 
not trained to the use of the chissel, ought yet to be 
so well skilled in the use of the pencil, as to have it in 
his power to design this capital so correctly, as to con- 
vince the carver, no liberties or intemperate flights of 
his fancy, will pass without notice and censure. Many 
carvers are better acquainted with certain niceties per« 
formed by the tool, as corred sweeps, delicate veining^ 
alid true raffles^ than with the nature of symmetries z 
and, unfortunately, they who know the least, are, as Mr. 
Evelyn long since complained, the most unwilling to 
be taught, deeming the use of their tools all the 1cnow« 
ledge they want And, in truth, the greatest attenti6n 
to symmetries without that, will produce but an impel? 
feet work. Much, undoubtedly depends on the carver^s 
taste and skill, and when these combine with a know- 
ledge of exact symmetries, a beauty and perfection will 
be produced in this capital, which no artist can hope to 
surpass. The acanthus, originally designed by Calli- 
machus, will best accord with Vitruvius's symmetry of 
one diameter ; and the ladrel, or olive, perhaps, will 
appear to more advantage in the modem height of 
about 70 minutes. 

Vitruvius orders the bottom of the capital to be^ 
^qual to the upper part of the shaft, under the apo- 
these ; but as this, according to his notion of optical 
effects, is liable to variation, he has left this symmetry 

Ff2 undetermined 



|pde(ermui.Qfl ; ^^^4 ^ reason assigned by htm for a 
j^CQXul syoiipetfy of the Ionic capital, on columns ver/ 
ikig\i9 ^^4 ^^ small contraction of the upper diameter, 
;c^rtaiply obtains in this Corinthian capital A»d hia 
^xpission of that provision here, is another nrgumen|; 
gainst bis optical precept : and shafts of ^U heightf 
phoMlfi have on^e and the saooie contraf tion, ^ the up> 
|)er di^etpr W minutes. 



SECT. VIII 

Of the symmetries of Entablaiftres^ 

.VITJ^UVXUS, ip a; «hqrt chapter, explaiuf tb« 

iHTfi^^of PW^^ ^ tpthf vviowi 

^nomioatio(n§ of pjc^^ment^ if ^e:^es and cQmi€es9f 

c;flitabj[ati^e% aad ?pfn,e othpy obj^ic^ The subat^jace q| 

jj^is ^hftpter, iSi^ th^t coWn^en, which we call the kingr 

Pjjst Lp ^ jp^% ^^^5? % nwe, ^^<w?r Cante^, by ^ 

^e<C J!^W£^^» ^. ^ '??f^^? ^^.^ ^^^f ^.t^^^» be saysi 
p^xg^t^ Xfi th(^ extp^ity, oi tt^e e^ve^ ai)4^ voder t^i 
|ud^ of Jibpflci ve^e c^t ^h^ pendont d WSt whi^ gai^ 
{isi^ 1}Q Uie fomaniepta caUed p^MU^*. #-9!<W the pnot 
^pals vf^x^ the te^pla^ by us denpo^in^ted, purlins^ 
^yer tb^e the asi^sgres, in tl^f s^aip^ ^^{Vfctio^f, %s thd 
p9;incipaL|, from ridge to eayes, theqe ^ajc^ answer t% 
our, spar^f or small i^j^fter^; and the fs^d^ of ^^ese gayi^ 
^ says, the ijdea oj^ denticules ; ai^id^ t^at tb^ anciepli 
^Uowed them not (o have plape ^^id^, m^^iles^ becaua^ 
the nature of their situation above the paf^^f^it xar fj^ 
^paU, fi»bid tbeijn^ to be m^ der qwlil^ A^^ ^ the 
IS^ginning of the chapter, he tea^cties, il^t thif tigns^ «w 
jfisisp the ends of which passing tb^^gk, ^ "^^^Is, wk 
cut off flush^ wer^ Uipught to \fe x^r^^xly^ w^r% 
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^ref9re, eased witb thin pieces of board, cut in glypli|. 
4ad painted with red wax ; henqe is derived the oma^ 
nient called, iriglyph : and that cavities were left in the 
:Hiasoniy, for the receptioq of these ends of joists, and 
fimilar cavities also, for the ends of spars, whick 
liples, or cavities, the Greeks called, V<K9 and the 
{ti^lians nick-ns^ined them pigem hoUs ; hence, be saya^ 
the space§ between these, V«*, were denominated, ^^% 
which proves, by the bye, this term bhould be wrote 
^etope, not m^thope ; for *^% with an asp^r, has a 
^iiferent signification. The ancients, he tells us, whea 
|hey imitated tb?se inv^gj^^Ms in stone, or marble, judgi* 
pA^ the v^iy ^me dispositions and forms should be 
^tain^^ ^ince what existed in fact, should not be omit«< 
|ed in picture. And he explodes th^ opinion of the 
l^lefy l§ft in the masonry, for triglyphs and denticules^ 
^iog originally intended for windows; because, say she» 
f triglypb ha; pliK^e at the angle^ where ^ window could 
pot be made. This is the substance oS the chapter ; 
fjltd his observations are realized^ in the Parthenon ^ 
tens. 

VitruviuBjt however, does not servilely follow tb^i 
^^junctioQa c^^ined in this chapter of origins, ^ when 
1^ giv^s the denticules place immediately on die lonii;; 
fi;@^eze ; for to auppose the ends of the assares or spars, 
^ be there in sight, is manifestly to imply, that thi^ 
^nctp^ls of the roof were lodged on the epistyles, an4 
^^ ends sUre said to have given rise, not to triglyphs 
^ ^ fre€^e> but to mutiks under the assares, and above 
tfie freeze, wl^h freeze receives the ends of the tigu^ 
ifk jpistis, whipbi reposed on the epistyles. And, sinco^ 
l^itiruyiuA took a liberty himself, with these anciei^r 
^igin^; yf» tf^y conclude^ tbey begaa tobealittit 
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out of countenance, at the time Vitruvius wrote. But 
to proceed with the particulars appropriate to entabla« 
tures, according to his documents ; and first. 

The Corinthian Entablature, he says, had no appro- 
priate ornaments of it's own; but borrows it's constituents 
partly from the Doric style, as mutiles in the soffit <rf 
ihe corona, and the guttae or pendent drops in the 
epistyles right under the mutiles above; and partly 
from the Ionic, as foliage, or other sculpture, in the 
freeze, with denticules over it ; and thus produced a 
third composition of work over Corinthian columns.-— 
fiehce is seen the error of those, who assert Vitruvius 
has assigned only one and the same entablature, to both 
the Corinthian and Ionic style. The symmetries, indeed, 
of this third kind, he has left to be determined by those 
he prescribed for the Ionic ; of which presently. But it 
must here be observed, the modem modillions, though 
of undeniable beauty in themselves, are not authorized 
in such form and symmetries, by the mutiles, to which 
Vitruvius alludes ; intended, by him, to have pendent 
drops, as in the Doric ; since he ordered corresponding 
gutt£ in the epistyles : and certainly, the height modil* 
lions generally have, is subversive of the primary design 
of those ornaments; and, in such a bold symmetry, they 
give the cornice a heavy appearance. The decorating of 
their soffits with the same leaf, as the capitals have, is, 
doubtless, an improvement; and were the scrolls, to 
which the leaves adhere, reduced in thickness, the leaver 
somewhat broader and of less projecture, than they are 
usually made ; in my humble opinion, the aspect of the 
domice would be more airy, elegant, and light. Buti 
when these modillions, so very foreign from the original 
inuliles, are assumed, certainly the gutta^ should b^ 
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omitted in the epistyle, since they have no kind of rela*' 
lion to such modillions. ^ 

And, I here enter my irrevocable protest, against 
the modern practice, of crouding the Corinthian cornice 
with a plurality of mouldings, over and above the 
denticules and mutiles, or modillions, assigned by Vi« 
truvius. They have the worst possible effect, by ren- 
dering this cornice, which ought to be light, airy and 
elegant; a confused, heavy, indistinct collection of moul-* 
dings without design, authority, taste, or decorum: 
causing a violent excess in the intire projecture: altoge- 
ther a cumbersome, ill-judged mass, appearing to over 
load the most slender of all columns ; of which the 
symmetry is imagined to represent a virginal delicacy. 
What this cornice ought to be, will be seen, after the 
symmetries of the Ionic are discussed. 

The Ionic entablature is composed of the epistyles, 
terbarously called architrave ; the freeze, or zophorus, 
the denticules, and the corona ; each having it's due 
cymatium. The symmetries of these members depend 
on the middle fascia of the epistyles ; and the greater or 
less altitude of epistyles, from the level of the ground, 
according to Vitruvius's idea of optical effects, deter- 
mines the height, or thickness, of the epistyles, in the 
following ratio : columns, says our master, from I2 to 
15 feet high, shall have their epistyles 30 minutes high; 
if 20 feet high, ^ of the column's height, shall be the 
height of the epistyles ; if 30 feet, ^i if 40, A : if 50, 
tSs : if 60, f : if 70, t : and so on. 

Now, if the practitioner chuses to amuse ^himself 
with the calculation, he will discover, that, taking the 
symmetrical height of the Ionic column at 9 diameters, 
the height of the entablature in columns of 15 feet high, 
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(ail the riiemWs rated» Hh Yitmvius dii'ectd, dud as seeti- 
beneath, by the epistyles,) will be one diameter and 345» 
Ittinutes. Then take a column 70 feet high ; the opti- 
cal rule is, the episfyled lAiall be 4 of it's beight,=8 .. 9^- 
And the symmetrical height as before ; the diameter 
will be 7. .Of. Now as 7. .94. : 60 minutefe : : 8. .St* 
67^ minutes, for the height of the epistyled^ Then ad 
3D minutes, before, produced an entablature of ooe dia^ 
meter, 34$ minutes ; so 67| will produce 3 diameters 
tod 39 minutes. Such an entablature, so considerablir 
more, thanf part of the height of the column, what* 
ever it may have been deemed by the ancients, mu8t> 
in these times, be condemned as extravagant and int(d-' 
erable. Yet, there is reason to conclude, the ancient 
trere governed by some such optical rules, though no^ 
perhaps in the , precise ratios here established by Vi^ 
truvius. But, ad his reasoning on the optical etfectsj 
has been refuted, and the principle itself found, l^ es** 
perience, to be erroneous ; while we strictly sUibere t& 
his assumptions from the epistyles, for the syftimetrie#« 
<^ the freeze and cornice ; a more certain rule teust b^^ 
devised, whereby the height of the epistyles tbemselvesff 
may be duly settled and fixed. Nor is it k satisfactory 
conclusion, that (he haif diameteti or 30 iBinutes, whiiJI^ 
he left as a stable height, when columns are of vuf 
aize under 15 feet, should be adopted after the exjAo*' 
ding the fallacy of his* optical role ; because, there is* 
relMinto suspect, that he commenced* his progressiTe^ 
increase of heights, from that low symmetry' of SO' mi^ 
lAites, tl^e better to restrain the excess, into which fae 
perceived his ratio of increasing heiglita wouM^leadr* 
Reelecting, then, both extremes, I propoae to-adqpt 
Ittch a faiig^ of et^ia^esj aswiUl^ (wbenr divided fet 



h^s own ifjmimetried as be directs and hy his assiimp* 
tions from them, to adjust the freeze and cornice,) 
produce an intire height of entablature, equal to ^ 
diameters, for the Ionic and Corinthian t^yles. 

This height of entablature, I conceive, is a becom* 
in^ medium between one diameter; 34 minutes; and 3 
diameters, 32 minutes : as few columns are more than 
70 feet high, and many above 15 feet 

Perrault has adopted 2 diameters for the .height, iti 
all the five kinds of columns, but I think the Tuscan 
should not be so high, that entablature being altogether 
different &om others* And Perrault assigning S dianie^i 
ters to the Doric entablature, and retafaiing only th^ 30 
minutes given by Vitruvius to the height of the epis^ 
iyles, betrayed himself into a great mistake ; fiv both 
epistyles and freeze taken^ as he found them in Vitru^ 
vius, to cause the cornice to rise sufficiently to complete 
8 diameters, he has made it enormous, and foreign 
from the description of Vitruvius, and from all prineiAi 
pies of Grecian architecture. But of this more^ when 
the Doric is treated of. 

The symmetries of the Ionic entablature, then^ 
shadl be regulated^ as Vitruvius orders, by the epistylesi 
1i(4iereof the height, taken at 38^ minutes, is to be divvi 
ded into 7 parts, one such partes 5|, nearly, fo^ the 
cymatium ; the remainder divided into IS, of which 
8»8| minutes for the lower fascia ; 4==11 minutes f<^ 
the middle ftucia; and 5sslS| for the upper fascia; 
The freeze, with sculpture, the whole height of the 
epistyles and a quarter addeds47i minutes, ifs cyinaii 
ttum included; denticule and cymatium 11 minutes ; 
corona and cymatium also 11 ; eima l^ minutes* AH 
tbese am as ^Vitruvius orders respectively, andthetf 
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sam ill just 120 minutes, equal to 9 diameters : and for 
the Ionic entablature only. 

But in the Corinthian cornice, for the modern 
change of the mutile, (which in Vitruvius's idea, was 
to be sunk into the soffit of the corona,) into the oma« 
ment denominated modillion, provision must be made 
in the assignment of the several symmetries, that 
it may not cause their sum to exceed 2 diameters. 
Therefore, I will assume for the height of the epistyles 
S6 minutes, and dividing as in the Ionic, the lower fas- 
cia 77 minutes ; middle fascia 10^ ; upper fascia 19f ; 
cymatium 5^. The freeze 45, including it's cymatium ; 
denticules 10% cymatium included ; modillion Of ; co- 
rona lo; ; Sima 11^ And the cymatium, which turns, 
and returns about the scroll of the modillion, aboold be 
«unk into the soffit of the corona ; and the roses in the 
intermodillions, or coffers, should also be cut out of the 
soffit itself, with a drip at the chin of the conMUU The 
gum of these seveials, will be also 120 mhmtes^ equal to 
2 diameters. 

Before I state Vitruvius's symmetrical piojectuies o{ 
the members of the Ionic Entablature, the reader will 
please to maik, that by projecture, is signified the dis- 
jtance firom the central line of the column, amtinued 
through the entaUature, to the extremity of the men^- 
bers respectively ; but by sallies, is to be understood 
ihe distances of members from those immediately under 
^them,or from the under part of the shaft of the columa* 
Vitruvius was obliged to assume the latter method^ 
l>ecause both the lower ftada of die epistyles, and the 
line of the face of the sophcMrusor fireen, dqiend on the 
contraction of the upper part of die shaf^ which, ao« 
cwUng to his eiroMous nolioa of oplaci^ is subject to 
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mimost an endless variation. But I have, before shen^ 
reasons for fixing this contraction, by a diameter at top 
of 50 minutes, in every possible height of columns 
v^rhatever ; therefore, I shall express the distances of 
his sallies, by adding 25 minutes, and call them project 
tures. 

The projecture of the lower fascia, he orders to be 
S5 minutes from the central line : and of the top of the 
upper fascia he fixes the projecture at 30 minutes ; this 
upper projecture, appearing to cause the sallies of the 
fescias to be 9i minutes; Perrault concluded the 30 min« 
utes were intended for the projecture of the eymatium 
of the epistyle, and drew his explanatory design, in 
his xix plate, accordingly : and by this, his premature 
decision, he violated one of our master's essential pre« 
cepts, that all sallies should be equal to the height of 
the member, which sallies; and the height of this 
eymatium is 5} minutes at least; so that, without violating 
this precept, as he understood the matter, the fascias 
could have no sallies at all : but another precept, which 
Perrault lost the recollection of, sets all to rights; which 
is, that *^the faces of all members, fascias, freeze, denti* 
cles, corona, are to over-hang at top -,V part of their 
height ; in order that they may appear to the eye to be 
perpendicular," Now, supposing the height of the 
epistyles was only 30 minutes, -^ part of 30 is 2|; there* 
fore, the projecture at top being fixed at ) a diameter,* 
a line let down from that point, and drawn inwards at 
bottom £{ minutes ; the distance, between the bottom 
of the lower fascia, and the bottom of the line, will be 
also 9^ minutes; consequently, each »Edly of the fascias, 
will have but 1| minute ; and will evidently have less; 
Vhen the epistyles are higher, and the contraction of 
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tfie 4ibaft less, as in that case the projecture of tbe lowcf 
fiuKia is, sometimes, accorcUDg to Vitruvios^ 96 or eyen 
87 minutes. 

Now, although the principle of optics, on which 
Vitruvius founded this rule, is denied, the document 
itself is perfectly intelligible ; and, by it, we know tbe 
mind of Vitrurins was to allow about one minute to the 
sally of .each fascia« His rule, then, that elevated object! 
must stoop, in cnrder to appear erect, being, discarded, 
and the incidental effect only, attended to ; his symme* 
tries for these {MPojectures, are, the lower fascia 25 muiw 
ntes ; the middle fascia 96 ; the upper fascia 9T, and 
their fronts or faces perpendicular ; then the projecture 
of the cymatium 8@|; the freezes 95; it's cymatiirai 
Slii the sally of the denticules, Vitruvius orders to bd 
equal to their height^ which, tncluiuve of the cymatium, 
k 11 minutes ; and the height of the cymatium i of 
thats=l^ ; (but to avoid this fraction it may as wcdl be 
€ minutes ; ) then, without the cjonatium, Ui^ height of 
the denticules will be 9 minutes; and the projecture 40|t 
the projecture of it*s cymatium 42|: the corona with the 
sally and cymatium, the same as the denticules ; projeo 
ture of it*s face 51t ; if s cymatium 53f: lastly, the Sims, 
being 12i high, will prcgect, at it's ork) or square, 6^ 
And the intire cornice, including the cymatium of th4 
freeze, will have it's sally from the ffece of the freeze^ 
exactly equal to the height, (including also diecymatiufii 
6f the freeze,) as well as each member had re&ipectively« 
Whfch is what Vitruvius erpressTy orders for this lonfe 
Entablature. 

But the Corintbisti comiqe, by tbe admission «f 
modillions in the soffit of the corona, ^vill not earact^ 
tosimilate it's height to it's salty^ even in the moAtnm 
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height and sally of the modillion, I have adopted^ Tet^ 
certainly, $11 the projectures of the members beneath, 
ought to conform to the symmetries established by 
Vitruvius : the heights which I have assigned to the 
members, are strictly such as he orders, by a division 
of the height of the epistyles : but, as they require « 
Biinute to be parted into seven, to avoid the embarrass- 
iBent of such unusual fractions, and to facilitate the 
practical designing of this entablature, a small deviation 
in the, more or less, -^ of a minute, may be allowed 
without losing' claim to the symmetries of Vitruviui. 
Thus, the heists may be, the cymatium of the epi&« 
tyles 5 minutes ; the lower fascia of the epistyles 7| 
jBiinutes; middle fisuscia 10}; upper fascia 13; the 
freeze vrithout it*s cymatium 39, it*s cymatium 6 ; den^ 
licules, cymatium excluded, 8}, their cymatium $; 
soodillions 7, with cymatium of the scrolls, whick 
should be sunk in the soffit of the corona ; the corona 
8i on the fiaK^e, and it's cymatium d ; the sima 11|. The 
sum of ttese heights is 120 minutes, equal to S diame^ 
ters. And the 3 fisMcias and cymatium of the epistyles 
exactly 36 minutes, as before. 

The projectures are, the lower fascia of the epis* 
^les S5 minutes ; middle fascia 96 ; upper fascia 97 ( 
q^aHium 33* The face of the freeze S5 ; the cymati 
tinAi of the freeze 31 ; face of the denticules 39}, their 
qrnmtium 41| ; the modillion^ to the extremity of it's 
scroll, the sally being IS minutes, 5^ ; the (^matium 
cff llie scrolls minutes high, and the sally equal and 
sunk in the soffit of the corona, it's projecture will l)e 
^ ; and allowing 1} for the chin and drip of the coro^ 
na, it's face will project 60 minutes, it's cymatium flfif 

Ite orlpoftbe aima 7Si, and the salty of the infim 
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ComcCs ffom the face of the freeze, exceeds the intiie 
heigbty iDclusiTe of the crmatiam of the fireeze, by 
oaXy 3} minutes : but if the modilliou had the sally 
Ferrault gives it, the excess would be 8^. 

It remains, to inform the i»actitioner, of the man- 
ner VitruTius orders denticnles to be cut, Tiz, the width 
4rf'a denticule is to be ^ it's height, which in the Ionic 
cornice is 11 minutes ; of course denticules id that, aie 
to be 6^ wide, and the metope, L e. the space between 
them, he orders to be 4- of the width of a denticule 
ssS§ minutes.-^ But in the Corinthian cornice, the 
height of denticules is lOJ, rejecting the fraction, 
let the width be 5 minutes, of which T==3f for the 
•pace or metopc-^It has been seen in the chapter of 
origins, that the bed, or aperture, left in the maaoniy 
for the reception of the end of a rafter, and for the end 
of a joist, was called, Vitruvius says, by the Greeks *«*% 
and the space between, /aWn : this latter term, evident* 
ly compounded of fa7» and 'o^, is, in the passage, where 
the cutting of the denticules is taught, written . ^cUi, 
which appears to me, a manifest misnomer ; and no 
doubt the manuscript bad, r, but might appear to the 
copist, or to the printer,- to be x. Commentators have 
expatiated at some length, to trace fxflwcnto an origin; Do 
LaeVsays, in his M S. it is written fuVIo'ii : but in the 
chapter of origins, surely, all doubt of the orthography, 
or of the meaning of the term, is dispelled. And it is 
jnost^roanifest, bgth the space between 9 denticules, as 
well as that between two triglyphs, is to be called 
meiopep from the Greek /i*fWn. 

The term, also, cymatium, so frequently used by 
Vitruvius, and it's meaning and origin so very certain 
wd perspicuous^ Ferrault has contrived to immerse in 

ambiguity^ 
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ambiguity, by attempting to explain tbe term, Sima'i 
in the same sense. He tells us, Vitruvius wrote it here 
with Si, instead of Cy, to distinguish it from the little 
cymatium, over which it immediately stands ; and says^ 
for the same reason he (Perrault) calls it la grande 
Simaise^ and that under it, la petite Cymaise ! Now, to 
say nothing of the absurd contradiction in terms, of, a 
Great little wave, and of the ridiculous expression, a 
UttU Utile wave ; in the next note, 73, Vitruve lib. 3 
chap. 3 on the words, ad summum coron<e cymatium^ 
he very confidently asserts, "Vitruvius means no other 
thing, than what just before he called Sima'* Why 
then does not Vitruvius here write the word with jf, 
and not depart so soon from the distinction he is said 
to have made, by here writing cymatium f 

Thus did Perrault embarrass and obscure a passage 
conveying documents of some interest, merely, one would 
conclude, through a gross inattention to the text : for 
I do maintain, the whole passage and every point of 
doctrioe it comprizes, is as distinct, intelligible and 
perspicuous, as all the powers of language can render 
it. For, first, as to etymology, cymatium is acknowledged 
by all, to be derived from Ktz/ta, a wave, of which Kwji*»W 
is the diminutive, which, written in latin characters, is, 
cymation, but spelled by Vitruvius, or his copists, cy- 
matium, a little wave, it's profile, by a gentle curve, 
expressing such a form. But Sima, concerning the 
etymology whereof, Perrault himself has correctly stated 
the opinions of the learned, which renders his strange 
perversion of the term, the more surprizing, must be 
allowed to mean, in the passage in question, flat-nosed; 
and, evidently, alludes to the lions faces, which Vitruvius 
laforms us^ were carved in this upper member over the 

cymatium 
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isymatium of the corona ; one corresponding to eacb 
column beneath, along the side of the Temples, and 
j[ierforated to discharge the rain collected in the gutterd^ 
with others made solid at regular intervals between 
them : and on account of this range of heads^ which be 
ealls capita leonina ; this member, thns crowded with 
Uie flat-noses, was nick-named Sima from Sima. And^ 
it must be observed, that in strict propriety, and in the 
mind of Vitruvius, the cornice, as the term itself im^ 
plies, is completed by the corona with its own little 
wave; for certainly cornice is derived from coronoi 
But, the Roman architects perceiving the curved forrn^ 
between the lions heads, became so enamoured of its 
beauty, as to retain that member without the heads, and 
adopted it as an integral of the cornice, under the ap* 
pellation of cyma recta, and called the little wave cyma 
reversa, with this distinction, that the latter had thtf 
hollow under the round, the former above the rounds 
And this assumption generally obtained in the Roman 
structures: and, no doubt, influenced PerraultV con« 
ceptions; and what puzzled him, v^as, how to represent 
Vitruvius of his own opinion. And, after all, bothjM 
and his admired Romans, are obliged to omit this mem^ 
ber in cornices under pediments, as it is always retuxned 
from the side cornice to the raking of the pediment; in 
which situation, though not charged with the beadi^ 
yet the Greeks were so far from considering it a part of 
the cornice, or inventing a name for it, that they deemed 
it a mere accessory, and called the pieces cfv stone 
whereof it was composed, iar»l»0il«K, i. e< on-«ets« 

In reality this member is very beautiful, but dV I 
contend is, Vitruvius u$ed it not in the sense of cjonfl* 
taum^wlien situated above the cornkej where it'&siss 
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exceeds dther <^matift, $s that belonging to the corohi^ 
at least six^fold* Moteove^, fh>m the use and end of 
cymatia^ it is manifest, it could not there be called cy« 
matiuni) which is used as a capping to principal mem«* 
bers, and, by it's sally* to conceal the joint between one 
member and another ; hence^ Vitruvius sometimes calls 
it, lysisy signifying a visible joint ; on which occasion 
the allusion is to it's Ude, ad cymatium^ alludes to it's 
figure and form* And the square» ox broad fillet, on 
the top of the Doric epistyles concealing the joint of 
the freeze, might have been named lysis, though it 
were absurd to call it cymatium or little wave, on ac- 
count of it's flat figure ; therefore Vitruvius styled it^ 
Taenia, a term expressive of the form as well as use. 

Perrault complains, also, of the tenuity of the cyma« 
tium assigned by Vitruvius to the deaticules and to 
the corona, being ^ part only of their height, which, in 
the Roman antique, is generally f , and frequently 
jnore ; and he might as well have complained, that 
men's hats are not half their stature high. His attadh* 
ment to every thing the Roman architects practised^ 
betrayed him into this erroneous decision ; for a cy« 
matium, f of the height of the member it crowns, ceiw 
tainly becomes itself a principal, instead of appearing 
as it ought, to cap a principal memter. Sqch injudi« 
cious symmetries, in the Roman anti^ue^ are justly tp 
be complained of, as they produce an indistinct andt 
heavy aspect in their cornices, and ought to be conect* 
ed by those of Vitruvius. 

In concluding this section^ I must animadvert oft 
the absurd conduct of some modems^ who make tbe 
Icmic freeze in a ciitiular profile, in i^ifm of the edge <4 
atnattnuNfs a burbaious detice indeed^ ttd fbtoid^d ui^ 
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frmnA far ipce use the expr^skm, tbe gxicw^sl igm* 
l^ce. y ilTuyius having called tt^ Ionic capital puln* 
pa^m^ firpm the pecujifur fonn of it's 8ide9, whcyce tfa^ 
J^ves bound ip th^ middle by a belt, res^mbfe Bom^ 
^ng of a pillpw, ma9t baye given rise to tibe wbioi, so 
ffifeign firpm the mind of Y itniviiia^ and ficoB common 
f^nfi^and ieai9on. 

Dearie Entablature 

It 18 rather remarkable, when Vitrmrios enters 
'upon tbe subject rf tbe Doric style of architecture, he 
if>parently n^lected hk doctrine of optics. He settles 
4iie height of the epistyles at SO minutes, which is the 
lowest he assigned for the Ionic, in columns 19 feet 
high* But there are two considerations, winch seem 
to account f<^ his motive in leaving the einstyks in 
this low qrmBietiy; <Mie, that neither the freeze* noqr 
any member of the cornice, are r^ulated here by the 
tpittyles, as the Ionic and €k>rinthian were, bat 1^ the 
module, or semidiameter of the cidumn, and divisiomi 
<rf^ it ; and the otfaier consideration which might infiii« 
^noe Urn to fiji only 30 minutes, was, that lie had in 
ccmtemplation Tem^es and other works on a smafl 
%cale; as evidenthf appears firom a passage m tlie sequel^ 
Whereid he provided an enhungement'or the middle 
mterdolnmn, to accommodste the matnms who nassed 
nhn in ann,whicl| m large colunm8,as m the PairthenilMa 
klAihen's, is an' unnecessary precaution* ^itruvnis 
perceived, no^ doubt, ^lie frequent preference ^ven to 
the Doric style, in moderate l^cmples and stru^'res j; 
both on aocoimt of itfs beauty, UsA much more, on 

account 
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8t;coutit or the facility of ifs execution ; since in wood,- * 
a good joilier is competent to give it it^s due forms and' 
syiiinietries, eVeh with dispatch ; and a mason welf 
skilled in his art, can peiferm the c^e/ when a correct 
design is piit iiito their han4s'; but the CoHnthian and 
lonid require the exertion of v^ry accoihiili&ihed caryeii^^ 
to be superadded to the ingenuity of the foittier, and a 
much greater length of time, an<l' almost a prince!^ 
fortune to give tJiis kind of perfection to ma^i^c^nf 

structures. Thg Doric thereforie, ifcii, as well as fioui:' 

I • ■•'if 

wis the prevailing siyle. And Vitruviiiis accommodated^ 
his e^sQrT^s fo sln8Il coluihns. itei, as before in th^ ' 
Idriic, I £fu§i)e6t his ojiitic^lnotionis induce<i hiih'to l^'' 
gill with that low symmetry of epistyle,' the better to 
ke^p the iiifclreaise i;^ithin bounds, so here, to be consist*' 
tAit with himself, he has estal)ii8Hed only 30 mihuteg^" 
fdf this height^' wTiidh I think is' tdo ibW; Bui* to"* 

There arfe* three styles, or feitfibn8,*of lioric entefe- ' 
l^tures ; one Ai^pltdpriiie to' the e9a of Pericles, oH^ 
v^i6h the Parthenon at Athens is an' instance i another 
bWught iriby'tHe^later' Atliehians, and other Grecian^ 
stdftes, and n!ibtanc6d'by Vitruvius,' as*an improvement' 
pf'tKi fbhri^r; an* a thitd/ is o6t'm6d^ra'dev^^^^ 
from both the others. * ^^ 

Tti€ clilftS:t^r of tfie first diflerfe' even'itf itV capi^ 
la?, flrbifl' tH6 two lisb fbi"' it's' abacus 'haiVoVinaiiuin^ 
aiiia'the tKree aiih^iiets altbgether ditfS&eht,' as before 
observed, in * the Section on ' c^bite^^^^^^ m' ej^tyle^ 
about 40 niinytes high, f h'^ !f ^feze termiiiate^ at e'acli^ 
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triglyphs; the channels of the trigliphs, cut the whole 
height of the freeze, with a small part of the face left at 
top in a triangular form, with the sides of the triangles 
cut in the concave of a crescent, thus making the sides of 
the glyphs visible to the very top of the freeze, and produ- 
cing an excellent effect, far superior to our modem way. 

The ch^Lracter of the second style is that of Vitnw 
vius, and varies from the first, by extending the angu^ 
lar intercolumn so much, as to cause the central line of 
the column, at the angle, to come exactly under tho 
middle of the exixeme trigiyph of the freeze: and con* 
tinning the ornament of the metopes, or at least a part 
of it, beyond the extreme trigiyph, to the extent of 15 
minutes : for Vitruvius expressly says, the freeze fit>m 
the last trigiyph to the extremity, is to be half the 
breadth of a trigiyph <= 15 minutes : therefore it must 
be the ornament, not the ground of the freeze thai 
receives these 15 minutes, for it is an invariable rule» 
that the ground of the freeze must be in the same pro* 
Jecture, as thetop of the column under the apothesis 3 
of course, that being 25 ipinutes, the piece of the 
ground, beyond the angular trigiyph, can be only 10 
minutes. This explanation, I am certain, gives the 
sense of the text, and supersedes PerrauU's conunent 
on the passage. 

The symmetries of this reformed Doric style, as 
taught by Vitruvius, is the object I have now in view% 
There is nothing in Grecian architecture, which ha9 
been so little understood, and so ill practised, as the 
disposition and symmetries of Vitruvius's Doric reform; 
which, though decidedly more convenient and sightly,, 
than the ancient style of the Parthenon, would probably 
Jiave been cpndemned, as an intolerable abyse^. had ii 

been 
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hten submitted to the decision of the celebrated Her«i 
mogenes, who^ long before^ gave tip his design of build* 
ing a Temple, as be had intended, in the Doric style, 
rather than take any liberty with the established sym- 
metry and disposition of the freeze; and who, with 
Tarchesius and Pythius, judged the Doric style, though 
of acknowledged excellence and grandeur, not suitable 
to the disposition of Temples, as Vitruvius informs us, 
on account of the contraction, the freeze occasioned, of 
the extreme intercolumns : and, in fact, this blemish 
only is rectified by the reform, and that by the admission 
of another ; viz, the fragment of a metope, at the ends 
of the freeze^ which might, perhaps, have appeared as 
disgusting to the ancient Greeks, as the unequal inter* 
columns did to their successors. Now in executing a 
freeze in the reformed style ; It appears to me, that the 
kind of ornament, with which the metopes are decorate 
ed, should be some device of about 9 minuted wide, and 
equal to the freeze in height ; S such placed in every 
metope, with 4 minutes interval between the middle 
one^nd the extrei^e ones, and 5 minutes between the 
extreme ones and the triglyph, right and left of these 
ornitments : and 3 devices and the spaces would engage 
the 45 minutes of the metope's breadth ; and one of 
such devices, placed at the angle of the freeze, 5 minutes 
also from the triglyph, and it*s own width one minute 
more, than the othersji would answer the symmetry 
assigned to the fragment, and would much contribute 
to obviate the vicious appearance of a mutilated metope; 
because such forms of ornaments could be mitred at 
the very angle of the freeze, as the triglyphs did, in the 
ancient freeze ; which proves, they were 5 minutes 
in thickness^ if tb^ grovind of the freeze was ia 25 pro* 
jecturesi But 
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▼ed tontn : in plac6 of the cjnnatittih of the^ epistykli 
there is the Taenia, which means an extended fillet %U 
miiar, ' on it's face» to tape^ with it's edge square and 
sharp : in the freeze the edges of the channels of the 
tnglyphB, are angnlar, and their perfection consists in 
being true and sharp : over these, and in place of the 
cymatium of the freeze, comes an extended flat and 
angular-edged member, like the taenia, and, purely for 
distinction, calle<l the capital of the trigljrphs^ On this 
member, stands the corona with it's appendages, ths, 
the mutiles, so named in the chapter of origins t but 
here ascertained, by Vitruvius, through a d^Mnription 
of it's figure, situation, extent and sally: that it is made 
tfp, he describes, of six guttae, or pendant drops, in if$ 
front, and three in it's fiank, not touching one another^ 
biit cut with passages between them : all this clearly 
expressed by ^' viarum direetianes et guUarum J&sponr 
fortes : " and these sets, of 18 drops, are not in contact^ 
but parted by intervals of 7^ minutes, - as the sets ovei 
the metopes, being, as the others are, only 30 'minutes 
in front, hang over only 30 minutes, in the middle part 
of the metope, which is 45 minutes wide. All&is 
must be perfectly intelligible to a professed architect* 
Now Vitruvius says, these guttae,> evidaijtfy what 
.before he denominated mutile, are to be cut out, in the 
sofiit of the corona^ for which purpose he assigns 15 mU 
niites to the thickness of the block of marble^ out of 
which the corona and these mutiles are to be wrought; 
And since there can be no reason to give <the fSace (rf'the 
corona, here, a greater height, than it has in the Ionic, 
viz, 11 minutes including its ^r(>/>^ cymatinmattop^ 
this will occasion the &tqff% to be seen 4 minntes, in 
Iront^, lower than the chin of t^e corona, whidh chin» 
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cdled by oui* workmen the drip, ig tp he mit; into il^ 
fioffit, by a line* called icotia^ saya Vitruyiua^ with 
allusion to it's effect»> tUe term scotia signifyiug ajihade 
or dstrknesdj asi the hollow within ibe chin produces 
that shade. 

AS) thefl^ Vitruvins duly gwe «r^ principal, and 
every subordinate, distinct member, it's proper terminal 
tion at top, by assigning it a lymatium, when he trea4^ 
of the Ionic style $ it is repugnant to architectural pro« 
priety to imagine, he intended nothing of ^hat |cind, at 
a crowning to theiie mutiles ; -and, since he could not 
properly call such a crowning of them a cymatium, 9 
term Which he could not api^y to epistyles and to the 
freeze, on accmint of the; flat and angular fonn^ such 
crownings there have, instead of cymalias hence it was^ 
he gave to this capping of the sets of drc^, the nan^ 
tkricum cymatium ; sinee t^mia ws^ hAfore die terq^ 
engaged for the epistyles^ and this obliged him to dis- 
tinguish the very same formed member, by the name, 
capital of the trigiyphs. When it was in place of the cy« 
tnatium of the heetie : neither of these names, therQ« 
fore, could he use for the capping of the drops, without 
causing a confUsion in terms, and accordingly distin^ 
guished it from a ^matium, pr&perly so called, by the 
adjunct Dorkurnt sayings '^corona habens -cjnBiatium 
doricum in imo akerum in summo/' It is evident, by 
the word 4lierum he means the cymatium properly ^ 
calledi for the capping of the f»ie oftbe corona. This 
js the whole mistery of this passage ; which sap^plex- 
ed the learned commentators, who by their conjectures 
And researches gave a kind of imp<»rtance to a 4;rifle, 
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Which ift nothing more, than a small fillet, in place of a 
cymatium, over the sets of drops, cut out of the thick- 
ness of the soffit of the corona, a minute or two from 
the scotia of the chin, and completed the mutile. Per- 
jrault was so far from understanding this passage, tl^at 
he accused Vitruvius of having neglected the mutile, in 
his description of the Doric entablature, after he had 
named it, in his chapter of origins. 

But, continues Vitruvius, **in the systyloB and 
monotriglyphon work, on eveiy epistyle are tobepla- 
ced both two metopes and two triglyphs, but the an- 
|rular ones, more than this, a duple quantity as much 
as half a triglyph." The words in the text are, ''supra 
singula epistylia et metopae duae et triglyphi bini erunt 
coUocandi^ in angularibus hoc amplius^ dimidiatum 
quantum est spatium hemitriglyphi.*' The ancient 
grammarians had a aubde distinction between dimidium 
and dimidiatum, which I pretend not to penetrate, and 
jun ready to submit to the decision oif the learned ; but 
as to the meaning of Vitruvius, whether he wrote tho6e 
precise words or not, it is impossible to be mistaken, 
when the previous words, which are perfectly intelli^ 
ble, are but duly attended to. Epistyles, I have before 
observed, are things as numerically d^tinct, as capitals 
of columns, which support them; for in stone work 
fbere supposed) the portions of stone^ whidi reposed 
ipn the capitals, had their joints exactfy on the middles 
of the capitals : each stone evidently reposed in two 
columns, hence called epistyle ; and whai the distant 
ces, from the centre of one colunm to the centre of 
another, are equal, of coarse the stones, orqiistyles, 
Will be all of a length: then it is again evidoit in mo- 
Boiriglyphon work, whemn ooe ti^g^yph only is ov^ 
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intercolumn, the two ends of each epistyle must come 
right under the middies of the two triglyphs, which 
^tand over the columns in the freeze ; of course ovet 
each episityle, there will be a whole triglyph, and over 
each of the ends of the said epistyle, half a triglyph; 
and two halves equal one, which, with the one in the 
middle, are equal two triglyphs, causing also two meto« 
pes ; and this is what Vitruvius says, ''supra singuht 
et metopse dus et trigliphi bini.** And again it is evi^ 
dent, if the epistyle, that reposes on the angular column 
and on that next to it, is only the same in length, with 
the others, it would finish on the centre of the angular 
column, and under the middle of the angular triglyphj 
and, if so to remain, there would be required another 
piece of stone, equal to the space of half a triglyph; 
and the space from the triglyph to the extremity of the 
freeze, equal to another half triglyph ; therefore did 
Vitruvius order the angular epistyles, right and left of 
the Temple, to be longer, to supply this deficiency, aa 
a piece of a stone, at the angle, would be extremely ill 
masonry. All this being demonstration, or rather evi^ 
dent, it requires no further comment 

Perrault censu^res Vitruvius for writing systylon^ 
which, as a species of intercolumins, means 2 diameters ; 
and not rather pycnostylon, which implies 1^ diameter. 
Though his criticism is not unfounded, yet he had as 
good reason to extend it to what Vitruvius before called 
diastylon work ; for as monotriglyphon, which requires 
exactly 1| diameter for the intercolumn, cannot properly 
be the species systyle, so neither can ditrigiyphon^ 
which takes up only S| diameters, be properly called 
diastyle, which imports the species of intercolumn of 
S diameters. But it appears, Vitruvius used these terms,^' 
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Ain Doric stytei not in the strict stmt they hikve, 9$ 
species, but in tbeir generical sense; in whicb^ systylon 
only meansi Ciolumns Very close^ and Diastylon^ columns 
&r asundenr 

Perranlti a^^i notxiHthstanding the perspicuity of 
Afe above pailsage, teiol^ upon hini to correct the text, 
firODs supra singula epistylia* to> supra singula iaterco^ 
h<mnia: by ^hich he has obsctirdd and tinbwn the 
Whole passage ratdxodfdsiOn. Not permitting, it should 
aeem^ the libecty to Vitrartus^ to explain this second 
dtoscription hj m method different from that he befcm 
used. And he defends thds coflhrectidii, in a way cuiion^ 
)y absurd, liayingi fcr it is iibt tarde, that each epistyle 
hasi over it only iPHi triglyph and two metopes^ (as if 
y itruvius jhdd «lud one J for the half triglyplid at tiie 
caids with Ihat in ;the middle^ make tw(> triglyphs iiid 
t^o metopeK."-rHer& he relates the very w^rda of Yi^ 
trutius and this true docnmeat»^ and )ret perceited not 
the fbUy erf his cl#n correetion. 

^^ fiut the jiliddle egMstyle, ccmtinnes Vttnnrins, is 
to have three mMp^ vA tihree tHgljrphs^ to enhige 
the access.** 

Perrault, oonfefmabfy to his ridiculous cenneetioD« 
takes ^bk for tiuee trigfy|diS 6%er die mtapcohunni 
instead bf t>Ter the qpistyk^ the saae siyButietriGat 
length as in Ae diastyle ditriglyphon ; liot p^rderring^ 
&t hot attihidkig to Ifife di i pio pO i U cm^ suck a perretsioii 
•f t^s true document oecasimis betiTedi the siiddlb 
inteicolunuis of 4 diameters, ihd th^ odieri^ ktaie at 
onlyl|diatheter; wlale in the ditriglyphon, it is «, td 
two and tiiree quvlers. And in diii degradin|^ pibpoi^ 
tion has he giT« m his ctpknatosy Beaigns^ in kfe 
plate :izfuw 
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All the rest of this second passftge, in Vitruviuii 
is the saiti^ as iii the ditriglyphoni relating to the corona 
&C And it appeata^by his ordering the middle epi» 
tyle, in ditriglyphon, to have the addition of a triglypft 
and metope, mcnre than the others, that he bad in coik^ 
templation Temples on so very small a scale, as to re£M 
der it practi<iabl^ to form the middle epistyle and tha 
part of the freeze over it, in one stone : since he else« 
where teaches^ that epistyles of stone or marble, ar^ 
even in diastyle, scarcely admissible, on account of th^ 
danger of breaking ; how mueh leto admissiUe in 
areostyle, where the intercolumn, in question, is of 4 
diameters ; and whibh he assigns to the Central int^i^ 
column in ditriglyphon work. And, since he giv^ t^ 
this monotriglyphon a central intercolumn equal to the 
side intercolumns of the ditriglyphon, why should net 
that have been sufficient for the central one, in the 
former^ unless^ because, it was on a much smaller seale? 
Columns of 6 feet diameter would, in areostyle, produce 
Vut 8 feet for this central intercolumn which is not more 
than requisite for 2 to pass a-breast: but if 4 feet 
diameter^ certainly diastyle /or sy style would be suiSi* 
i^nt 

Vitmvius tells us his reform of the ancient Doric 
etyle, obviates all defects, in arranging intercolumn^ 
triglyphs, and metopes in the freeze, and also mutiles is 
^be soffit of the corona; now the capital of the triglypha 
cannot project less than 31 piinutes, to which when we 
add.SO^ the sally of the corona, we have a projecture of 
ftl; then, frpm the side of the mutile over the extreme 
Iriglyph, to the capital of the triglyphs, on the flank^of 
the work, we have 16 minutes; add this to 20 and we 
iiave 31 minutes to b^ disposed of am<mgst the drops of 
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the angular inutile, and the space between tbose drops 
and the mutile over the extreme triglyph in front ; 
taking then from the 31, 7|, and there remains 23|; 
from this, something must be deducted, for the chin of 
the corona and scotia, suppose 3i: there rest, then, only 
90 minutes for the angular drops, instead of 30^ which 
they occupy in the other mutiles : and only four drops 
can appear in front and flank of the angular mutiks^ 
instead of six. This is some imperfection, and oar 
Blaster's assertion was rather premature. 

In the Parthenon, where the extreme triglyph i» 
at the very angle of the freeze, there was no necessity 
of a space of 7i minutes ; for the back part of the front 
inutile meeting the back part of the side mutile, on the 
flank of the Temple, in the veiy angle, caused a square 
in the soffit of the corona, about 16 minutes each side, 
which the architect filled with an ornament reaembhng 
the honeysuckle. Probably, Vitnivios intended some 
such device in his reform. 

The modem disposition of this entablature, is 
sufficiently understood, as there are numberless little 
publications that exhibit all it's varieties, some have 
only 18 drops in the mutiles, others with Perrault 3& 
All omit the mutiles over the metopes ; and are not 
•greed as to the height of the mutile ; Perrault has a 
Iwoad ftscia in the front of the drops, whidi has the 
worst possible effect, and is the most injudicious of any 
thing of his own designing. The theatre of fiiaroeUas 
at Rome is what the modems take their ideas from. 

If Vitmvius's reform is adopted, and 13 minutes 
given to the height of the Simse, and 12 minutes added 
to his height of epistyle, the entablature will be 2 dia- 
meters bight and the diamiels ctf the tiiglyplis cut as 
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in the Parthenon, then will this entablature be far 
preferable to any of the modern variations. 

— — — o ■ 

SECT. IX. 

Of Pediments. 

THIS term, pediment, is of modem institution, and 
appears to have been suggested by the use generally 
made of it, viz, a footing for statues ; derived from pes 
a foot. The Greeks and Romans raised pediments only, 
on the fronts and posterns of their Temples, as such 
structures alone had pitched roofs. Vitruvius denomi* 
nates it tympanum, which signifies a pannel, in archi<« 
tecture; at other times it is taken for what we call a 
drum ; hence some writers have rendered tympanum^ 
the drum of the pediment, and betray, by such a trans- 
lation, a very confined knowledge of Vitruvius. The 
enclosing of this plaui trianglar flat, always to be in the 
same perpendicular, with the ground of the freeze of 
the cornice, by the sloping, transferred cornice on the 
sides, and by the straight cornice at bottom, gives it 
the true resemblance of the pannel in a large door^ 
which is framed by the styles and rails; and such pan« 
nels are called by Vitruvius tympana^ the styles scapi, 
and the rails impagines : with this difference^ that, la 
doors, they have four angles. 

The tympanum, or pannel, is of a triangular form^ 
the height of it's perpendicular, of course, determines 
it*s three angles, when the length of it*s base is known. 
And as the cornice over the freeze beneath, must be 
transferred to the acclining sides of this pannel, exactly 
in such form and height, as it stands in, over the freeze; 
it follows, that the angles of the paanel^ detennine the 
pitch of the finished pedixneut. The 



The rules abd method for adjusting the height tind 
base of this triangular pantiel, are stated by Vitruvius^ 
in his book 3, chap. 3, for Grecian Temples ; viz, the 
front line of the corona of the cornice, taken at the 
extremities of it's C3niiatiiun| is to be divided into nine; 
parts, and one of these parts is to be the height of the 
perpendicular of the pannel ; then, having fixed a point 
at that height^ and continued the central line upward^ 
at discretion; the exact height of the cornice beneath, 
w as many members of it as are intended to accompany 
the corona, taken in the compasses; and the fixed leg 
set in the point at top of the pannel; two archen are td 
be scribed, one on the right and the other oti the left 
cf the central line, with their convex sides upwards i a' 
line is then to be drawn, from the extremity of th^ 
fillet of the corona, to the central line^ touching die 
arch as it passes ; and this repeated at the other side ; 
tbe raking line of the pediment^ s corona is then deter* 
mined. Next are to be scribed arcfhes, right and lef^ 
with the same opening of the compasses ; and tiie fixed 
leg on the raking lijie, before drawn, and as near, a^ 
cbnvenient^ to the bottom ; other tWo arches are to be 
Scribed, and lines drawn from the aforesaid vertical 
point of the pannel, touching the arches as tfiey pastf« 
Thus will the angles of the triangular patmel be ascer« 
tained, and. When the members of the cornice ar0 
transferred, and drawn betWeeii the Fakib^parrallel 
lines, the pediment Will be completed. 

This rule, hoWever, is vague ; fcr the iai^le&g 
ascertained by any given height of comicei and a given 
number of columns, suppose 4, and at 2 diiatneteri diiM 
tant from each other, will be ' different in my other 
faei|[ht of cornioe^ dud^ inthe Mm^ hei0 gfcomicQ 

ertt 
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over 8, or any other number of columns : for though f- 

part of this longer line, is in the same ratio to the line , 

itself, as the f part of the shorter line was to that line ; 

yet the angles were not ascertained by that ratio,, but 

by the approach of the bottom of the under parrallel 

line, to the foot of the perpendicular of the triangle : 

therefore, to preserve the ratio, and to produce the 

same angles, the proportion must be, as the f part, or 

perpendicular of the triangle over 4 columns is to the. 

height of that cornice, so is the perpendicular of, 

the triangle over 8 columns, to some other height of. 

cornice. But, since an increased height of cornice over 

columns of the same size^ is neither admissible nor . 

intended by Vitruvius ; therefore, his rule is vague» 

But it does not follow, that Vitruvius was not apprised. 

of this effect of his rule: on the contrary, there is 

reason to conclude, both he and the Grecian architects^ 

intended octastyles and decastyles to have pediment^ 

in a lower symmetry than tetrastyles^ as the great» 

increase of the absolute height of the former^ rendered at 

pitch somewhat lower, more eligible. In a tetrasiyle^i 

in systyle, the angle at the spring of the pediment, by; 

the rule. Will be about 18® ; and, with the same height 

of cornice in an octastyle, systyle, the angle at the 

spring, will be found about 15® ; and this will cause a 

very material difference in the pitch, or angle at the 

ridge, of the pediment The tetrastyle being no flatter^ 

than 144^, while the pitch of the octastyle is as flat, as 

160^ And, in the Parthenon, at Athens, the pitch i» 

still lower, being about 156^, as the angle at the spring 

is about 1^®. — From these variations the practitioner 

xnay make his choice ; and if, biassed by modem usages 

he may deem a pitch even of 144^ too low; he will &nd^ 

Kk in 
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ift tfie next section, a pitch anthorized hy Vitntvhifl, 
ibmewhdt higher : which, I think might well be estab* 
Bshed for all pediments unirersaily. 

Upon the raking corona is to be placed the mouId« 
ikg called cyma recta by the Italians; by Vitrnviui, 
Sifns; strangely explained by Perrault, as exposed 
above in last Section p. 838 : and by the Greeks, nrMs, 
i, e. on-set^ or coping. This cjnna recta, though yeiy 
Veautiful, is not a constituent of a cornice, as before ob- 
tterved, for if it was, it could not be oniitted in the front 
#omice under the pediment ; when it has place on the 
ilde cornice, it returns over the raking coroini» and mi- 
nes in the angle of the corona beneath, by ordEnates 
Miunsferred frmn that on the side, to that placed on the 
liiking <k>iona, where by this method, it does not pro- 
ject equal to it's height, in which the perfection of this 
■louMliiig, inpa^cular, consists; it would be better, 
tterefore, when the pediment front is the mmt cdnspi* 
Mous and principal elevation <^ a strucfuie, to give 
Ais moulding itfs due height and projectnre over the 
yediment, and transfer it to the side one, wfuch had 
tetter be seen in a sally, a small matter, taomadk, than 
Ciat on the pediment too little. 

On this last moulding, which is in feet die coping 
4iS the pediment, are usually placed blocks citftoae^ 
With soies or bases cut to the raking, and the sides of 
the blocks perpendicular, and at top teve a corona 
witti it:s cymatium, and scnnetimes only a cjrmatittm ; 
tee of these blocks called by Vitruvius ac^roSeria, stands 
right over the angular column, right and Idl, and in 
fiont Slid flank in tiie same perpendicular, aa the gromtd 
<Sff the freeze of the entablature; andiniidght,lialfthe 

Mghtof Ihepiniieli botatUidaetMet btoatnidc^ii 

die 



the ridge^ an eighth part higher than the angidar. Tbq^ 
Vitruviud. 

I cannot belieye Vitniyius intended the height of 
angular acrpters to be half the height of the pannel* in 
any number of coIumnB, as the words seem to import^ 
for there can be no reason assigned, why tl^ey sboid4 
be so much more in absolute height in a decastyte frwlk 
than in an faexastyle, or tetrastyle ; in this lastt by tt^e 
^le, the height is 35 minutes ; but in ai^ecas^te oS eQ» 
lumns of the same size, the height, by the irule» wiU \m 
S6 minutes ; supposing both to be systyle, and the saUjr 
oi the corona 30 minutes, in both exaoqples. Now 80 
appears to be too low, because Uie statue, which is to 
4tand in the perpendicular central Km 0f the eolumi^ 
tmd the acroter, will not hare, at top^ as much extent im 
the side next to the centre of the pediment, as on the 
x>ther side ; the statue theref(nre would stand on the iii« 
ward extremity of the acroter, or rise out of the oentie 
t>f the column. A good medium would be, <»ie diamd« 
tter for the height of the angular acrotera in ail eascs^ 
«nd for the three acroters, since it appears Yitnirios 
•ordered the middle acroter, oa apcount of it*s greater 
elevation, to have an eighth more oi height to consott 
4iiSj now exploded, optics* 



secT. X 

r 

(H Tuscan ArgUtcdurfl 

IN l^his s^cjtion I idjall <^nl^ t^eat of t|ie Tuscan 
istyle, ponsidered independently of ^e Xie^nples, as j[ 
/shall ti:^t of Temples in the last chapjt^r. yijtxuyimi 
assigns to the sj^metric^ height of the cKdumn 7 dii^ 
joet^rs; «ii4 ibE> |JiU9 if^Btraction <^ the tpp of ^ 
t. Kks under 



imder the apodiesis, | of a diameter 3^45 mimitei ; tbi 
pngecture, of course, only 23| minutes. 

The Tuscan base, VitruTius makes f a diameter 
high, the plinth f it's height=15 minutes, and orders it 
to be circular : the torus on the plinth, includkig the 
apopbyge, is to have the other i- of the intire height 
also=16 minutes . Perrault, and all commentators 

whom I have met vnth, conceived^ the apophyge^ ber^ 
•to mean the dncture round the bottopn of the shaf^ 
vdiich in the attic and Ionic bases stands on the upper 
torus, vrithout being included in their SO minutes of 
height Novir this cincture, both here, and in the odier 
•bases, Perrault makes 3 minutes high, and emmeousl^ 
.takes it for the apophyge : Yitruvius says nothing cqd^ 
oeming this dncture, <nr it's height, but veiy eaq^essly 
orders the apophyge to be taken out of tiie upper 15 
^minutes. I have before discussed the subject of the 
«pophyge and ifs cincture, in Section 5, on haaes; and 
'heste pnrsuantly mahitain, Vitruvins intended^ not the 
^cincture alone, whidi has no allusion whaterer to die 
thing sigmfied by apophyge, to whldi 4 minutes may 
aafely be assigned, and ooe minute ooiy to ^e cino- 
lures ; for reasons stated in Sectioif 5 : dieae & TninMti»i^ 
taken into the height assigned to the base, canae^tha 
height <^ the torus to be 10 minutes ; and taking the 
centre, on which to scfibe i^s semicircular proffle, dim 
rectly under thepiqectnre ofthecioctureof theapo^ 
phyge, and that bdng 34 minutes^ die pngecture of die 
tonis will be 39 minutes : which is pei fe c dy cobforan* 
ble with that, which die capital has. The capital ia 
composed of an abacus, called by Titmiaa die plinth 
of the capital, alluding to it*s fonn» as abacu allodea to 
it'$ use and aitnatioii ; «id in hoCh^ ft iseacdy^a 
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fame as that on the Doric capital, where it genemll^l' 
liad a cymatium ; though in the Doric capital of the 
Parthenon, there is nothing for a capping over this 
plinth. The other constituents are, an echinos, and ah 
apophy^e with the hypotrachlion, or neck. The height 
of this capital, as iu the Doric, half a diameter, which 
is to be divided into three : 10 minutes to the plinth^ 
10 to the ^chinos, and 10 to the neck with the apoph* 
yge. The projectures are ; the plinth SO, the neck 83| ; 
of course, the sally of the plinth from the contraction of 
the top of the shaft, is exactly the same, as in the Do* 
ric ; where the similar plinth projecting 39}, and the 
neck 95, is in the very same sally. This is a convin- 
cing argument against Alberti and Perrault, who ima« 
^ined the 32| minutes assigned by Vitruvius, to the 
projecture of the Doric capital, were intended to in* 
elude it's cymatium. See above. Section 7. # 

On the capitals of columns, instead of epistyles^ 
tiiere are what Vitruvius calls, Trabea compactiles, and 
in English, I conceive, may be termed, amnided teams : 
but the questioi^ is, Wihat we are to understand by this 
term, compactiles^ or, connected. This we learn, at leasts 
ivith certainty from Vitruvius ; the method of perform^ 
ing the thing intended, is by what he calls subscus and 
securicla, which mean what our workmen call dove4aiU 
ing : subscus I take to mean the swallow or dove-tail 
itself; and securicla, the counter part cut in the butt, 
9r end of a board or beam, to receive the dove-tail formic 
vrjiich is cut in the butt, or end of another board ox 
beam* 

^ ' This much premised, we come next to the appli« 
lotion of these to the trabes or 'beams on these Tuscan 
columns ; whicb^ in that style of disposition^ were only 

four 
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|»ur IB froot, but 60 far asunder as to render stone epis* 
lyles intirely out of the question* Therefore timber 
was bad recourse to^ The three beams, then, which 
Imposed on the four columns, Vitruvius says, mie to \» 
put or hewn to such a scantling, as our workmen call 
jt, a» the symmetry of the work requires; viz, the under 
wiie equal to the upper part of the column,=45 mi^ 
jutttes, stiid of the symmetrical height Vitruviqs very 
|)rudently said nothing; well aware, it is to be regulated 
-jby the quality pf the timber ; for whatever the bearings 
mre in the ple^r, it is certain the strength of tbe timber 
(cmsista oiuch more in it*s depth, than in if s b|ei|d^ 
ll^nce, these timber epistyles must be higher, tbaQ (hf 
jgUme ones in Doric and Ionic work, But» Vitruvioi 
gives this caution, that, in connecting their ends* over 
Mch qS the middle columnp, by tbe swallow^ or dcRrep 
tails, a space of two fingers be left between the ends of 
^l# beams so connected ; for, says he, if they igrtt drawn 
9lgb.t together, so as to exclude the air, their ends wiU 
yf^ upon beat and rot.-^This passage, however, is ve^ 
differently explained by Perrault, and some others; who 
i^onceived Yitruvius to mean, that these timbers were 
JMt to be in one intire beam, but in separate plankf^ 
|»d side to. side, with two fingers breadth b^^tween, 96* 
-ciiied, in that position, by the dove^t^iU. Sfdiw ibfi 
|;opd sense of such an explanation, I have not ligjaji 
enough to discern. But, I am bcdd to say, VitfW^iUB 
jnUfderstpod the management of timber better, than 1^ 
4^ach SMdh an inconsistent jdi^position. The tsu^ ifi, boljit 
Perrault, and his great admirer Felibien, with thewhipjip 
Tace of lyrench carpenters, since thcix timtf , i^rete and 
«kiU are, two or three centuries behind un ib the aft ff 

f^rj^tqr. AJid f hjtTe in jspy posftewon the 4m9$k 

a 



a roof for a span of 94 feet, drawn under the (firectidil 
and approbation of Mons. Durand, superintendant ofth^" 
French King's works, in Flanders, about 40 yeai^ bad^ 
vrhich willfullybearmeout,in ^hatlhave hereadvanced* 
But to return ; Yitruvius, after giving this caiitioilr 
hot to lay the iutU of the beams in contact, lest th^ 
humidity easily imbibed by the grain of timber at A^ 
but-ends, should heat and decay ; says, ** supra trabei 
et supra j^arietes trajecturas mutilorum parte quartu 
altitudinis columnae projiciantur.'* In English, **tlie 
mutiles passing over^ the beams and over the walls, are 
to sally forth a quarter of the height of the column* 
i e. 1( diameter. Inigo lones has exemplified theie 
kinds of mutiles in the portico of St Paul's co-vent 
garden. But, Perrault could not prevail on himself tdu 
l^elieve what he acknowledged to be the import of ^tm 
reading ; and, without correcting the text, as usual^ 
contented himself with saying, it was veiy obscure : he 
then proceeds to state what he imagihed ought to b6 
understood : i. e, upright pieces of timber. If diameter 
high, erected on each column, and the beams, witll 
tnasonry over them, bearing on the capitals as fariAr 

• 

these uprights permitted, and filled up between th^fHn 
But, concludes his note very modestly, saying, he pt^i* 
tetids not this as an explanation of the passage, but iv 
therely an enigma. : Yet, sets forth his version of ihtt 
text, and also his design in his plate, pursuant tb this 
Whimsical scheme, duly calculated to puz:fcle ; and fail 
'Sibove method of dove^tailing' is another enigma. 

It does not appear, from the words of the teitt, 
that masonry was laid on the epistyle-begins, ds ^errautt 
took for granted ; the walls belong to the side of the 
'I'^mplej as'will be shewainliie i»xt ciApter on T^ttN 

pleSf 
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IlleSy and ranged with the two side columns, right and 
left (^ the Temple ; and the mutiles project over the 
beams, and over the side walls, equally. I have before 
observed, Vitruvius left the height of the epis^le-beami 
vndetermined ; only the soffit he orders to be 45 mi- 
nutes : and certainly the height must be mote than tht 
breadth, but how much higher, depends on the size of 
the tree, out of which these beams are procured : 90 
minutes on the side of the beam may be set aS for die 
height of the epistyles, and the remainder of the height 
left to form a freeze ; on which the mutiles repose and 
project If diameter from iL 

And to the ends of the mutiles are to be affixedj 
•ays Vitruvius, a corona with it*s cjrmatium, of wood, 
called by him, antepagmentum. Over these (mutilesj 
•oomes the panuel of the pediment either of timber^ of 
of masonry ; of course in the same perpendicular with 
the freeze beneath^ Then^ continues YitruTius, the 
king posts, principals, and purlins, over the panned are 
to be so adjusted, as to cause the height of the pedi« 
ment to answer to f of the run of the Pushed rooi 
The words erf' the text are, ** ut stilliddium tecti abso- 
luti tertiario respcMMleaL" As neither the height of the 
corona called antepagmentum, ncnr the projectuie of it's 
cymatium, are determined by Vitruvius, he took not a 
ninth of it*s length for the heightjof the tympanum or 
pannel, as in the Ionic style, but orders the {Midi of 
the pediment to be determined by another rule : which 
is, by what our workmen call the run erf' the rooi, al- 
ways alluding to the lead, dates, or tiles, with which 
It is covered, and the run is taken from the ridge to the 
eaves : this is what Vitruvius signihes by stiUicidium» 
%nd by tectum absolutum hemeans the outside ofa; 

fimshed 
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fiaisihed roof ; and tertiarium, here^ can have no other* 
signification, than a thirds It is,, then, evident that the 
ridge and the iesves, right and left^ with the horizontal 
line, from the eaves on one side, to the eaves on the 
others form a triangle : and, vrhen the perpendicular of 
any triangle of e^ual sides; is a third of the length of a 
side, the angle at the spring virill be 90^, as taken by a 
IMTOtrator; And as; before^ Vitruvius gave a rule for the 
Iconic pedimetit, which produced betweeti 18^ and 19\ 
that is a sufficient proof of the SO^ here, being what he 
intended. 

The wild manner in t^hich Perrault has translated 
the text in this passage, and the strange comment he 
nas on it, in his note 10, on the chap. 7> book 4^ is alto* 
gether skstdnishing* In his version, he has, *'du fronton 
qui doit estre fort feleve i. e. ** the pediment which 
bught to b^ very high." Not a word is there in the 
text of such to import : yet he has bbth inserted this 
in the Vef^ibn, stiid designed a roof in His plate kxxii, | 
part of the perpendicular tbo high; and yet this is con-: 
sidersibly lower than bid Ttisban pediment, in his plate 
tin book d, where the jlitch is, indeed, enormous : and 
by this variation, it ih proved, he had not sufficiently 
studied VitruViuS, la&d hadnosettkd principle for a 
ifule« In his note, he telts us Laet, i& his amplification 
of Baldus's Dictionaiy of termsj says terHariuni signifies 
the fronton or pediment iiself : this only proves, if 
Perrault hai^ not misrepreidented him, that his publica- 
tion is ttxrly conteniptible. And the sequel of the 
note is uninteresting, and foreign from the sense of the 
text 

I muiit observe, in concluding Vitnivius's canon 
4rf Aymmttriesj Perrault and most of the modems have^ 

LI very 
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nvf enmMMt$]f9 condodsd ditt Urn Tuaiani oalmna 
wat iBtaoded to be in a mose naacaline symmetif^ 
iban the Doric : whereas it is .enideat, hgr the ayvunetix 
assigned by ViiruTiiis, h was intended, bgr faim, to be 
mere delicate. Aiid, the traejnason,also» that die upper 
part of the shaft ibas only 4S mtnntes dianetei^ ta, that 
the soffit of the timbcF beaaw, which are the cj^atyks^ 
aright be narrower, thatt in the Doric It was the 
preralence of the ridicutom notion of the jGnrenferx^ 
which betrqred «o many of the modems toio the m^ 
take of the Tuscan style, as the first in their series, beii% 
Ae nMMtt massive : while it 4s treated of, in the last 
place, we finc^ by Vitruvius. 



OF lEMPLES. 

The two most celebrated Tein{)les that fiver wecii 
on earth, considered for megaifioeocq, grandeur, bean^ 
and elegance, were the Temple of Solomon et jeritta* 
km, and the Temple of DiaM^ at £plmsiijs : hath wbicb 
I have aiseady deaeribed fn the femgen^ part of this 
work. Someof the £gypiii«i iTempic^ indeed, bam 
exceeded these in ani{ditudek eeckudit^ to DenM's 
acco«ifi0t of tfiem^ b^ indasjgii and ^eMmitkm^ J im$f 
renture to aflSiun, nooe of tbem \vme tooaifu^detii 
Jhe J^nsatem, md fipfaeMSi ^mpkk 
' The bottiidacies of thi3 faibHoastion Tastrain una 
ft<«a expatiating on some otfier de^en of fPeniirfea, to 
that extent, to which my inclination prompts me* I 
nmt cenfitie my tlisettssioa ehiefly to the Olympian, 
Md^arthenoA Xwiplaaat AAheai^ .tihicbsw.Mt:tefli 

by 



hy Mn Stuftrt, ivk hisi truly y^ajbl^ wortt^ Hm Antiqii. 
ties of Atbens. This, I propoae to ^ not as a pli^^iarkit 
by represaAtiiig hift deveriptiaiiB as my own^ bvt by 
pomtiiig iml certain diioofdancet^ between his defiigOB 
pad tbe letter preia^ thitt Tefer ix> them ; and t^ cem^ 
bating MMae ef hk opinkfnlk Tbis, I sfciU hvre oocaftiiMt 
presently td Engage in, froia tb^ dei^ri|ilion gmn by 
Vitrayitte of Tu^gm angular Templet; the qrmme.^ 
^ies <^ wbicb I b«M jtist coKlnded, in laat iectioi^ laii: 
pba{>. 

Vitmif»iut^^ hook A, chap, 7, says, •^Theaite, « 
ground for die (Tuacail) Temple is to be» lbDgtbt(riM, 
divided into 6 parts, tv^ereof 3 are Ibr th^ vri<£^ of tb^ 
Teasple. Again,, tbe length is to be parted in tbe mid^ 
die, tbe postern ^^ for ti>e 8 cells^ tbe ftont | to be laiA 
out in f olnmns. Then tbe postern ^ is to bo dltided^ 
bteadthwiae, into 10 parts i 3 to eMb lesser ce^, and 4 
|jo tbe middle ceU, (wbscb be cdis aides.) Tbe spaeo 
im the pronaos^ befiire iSae celk, is to bo so disposed 6f» 
fsmongnt the oelwrnnMr, as to have Ao angular eolmnaiB 
^posite tm tbettte of the ontof Wfl% of the lessor 
fells ; and the tvro cohniins in ftont, between the an- 
g«dar cmei^ are to be opposite to tbe two aintae of tbe 
wall» of tb« middle eetl (or ttdes.) And tibeae cohnnna 
89 disfiMod^ as to baw 0theiii in tb^ middle between 
them and tbo ant^ of tbe ftMiir walls, vespectlrely.*' Hie 
then gitea tbe synuoetfy of tho colunrn, it\i betgbt j* 
part of the width of the Te»lple, and it^s other symm^ 
to?i«Sy as 1 bavci leiaittd in kst Met last ehafk«^Tbe prp- 
naea of this Temple we see bad 8 cotnmns, 4 in fttmt, 
^nd 4 between tbem and the 4 ends of the walls, which 
•epamted tbe cells. This is V Hratiu^# £frst deacrip- 
tioir df a Tuscan angular Temple, Theuj, after describ- 

h 1 2 ing 
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ing Tuscan Rotundas, which for the present I shi^l] 

supersede, he gives variations of Tuscan angular Tern* 

plesy '^of the same symmetries^ but of different dispo* 

Bitions, exem{dified, he tells us, in the Temple of Castof 

in the circus of Flaminius, in that of Jupiter avenger, 

tnd more precisely in that of Minerva, by adding the 

^umns at the shoulders of the pronaos right and le^*^ 

The meaning of this passage in, that in ordaining these 

Temples, the architect, after disposing 4 columns la 

front, (as Vitruvius orders, in the first descriptipn,) 

omitted the 2 column^, which, in the other plan, stand 

between the 2 middle front columns, and the 9 antas 

of the walls of the middle cell; and only added the other 

S columns at the shoulders of the pronaos, which stand, 

one on the right hand, and one on the left, between th^! 

angular column and the antas of the outer wall of the 

little cell. Apd the pronaos being open on the two 

sides, as well as on the front, Vitruvius, for distinction, 

called the sides, right and left, the shoulders of tke 

.pronaos. Th^ variation then, consists in this, that the 

external columns, only, are herein retained, 6 in number, 

and the area of the pronaos, left clear. Then Vitruvius 

continues *^ Hoc autem genere primo iiacta a^s, uti est 

Castoris in circo, Athenis in arce Minervse, et in Attica 

Sunio Palladis* Earum non alis sed eaedem sunt pro- 

portiones. Cellse enim limgitudines duplices sunt ad 

latitudines, et uti reliqua exisona, quse solent esse in 

firontibus, ad latera sunt translata." 

In English, " In this manner, like the castor in the 
circus, was a Temple at first erected to Minerva in the 
fortress at Athens, and to Pallas at Sunium in Attica s 
the proportions in nothing different z for the cells ai^ 

twice 
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^icejUieiiJridth in length,* and all other things cust 
lontiary in fronts are equally transferred to the sides.'^ 
This I mai^in to be the true sense of the text ; lei 
critics amuse themselres^ as they please, with the term 
fxisona, which some affirm is no where else to be found. 
But what then? we know it is made up of the Gneek 
vrQrd,\frof, equal, or even, and, e^, and there can beiif> 
doubt of Vitruvius^s meaning* 

This kind of Temple, then, be tells us, was at 
first dedicated to Minerva in the .acropolis at Athens. 

And the remains of the Minerva Polias delineated 
by Mr. Stuart, and to be seen in his plate 3, chap. 9, 
Tol. 9, are, as to the open pronaos, exactly dispoised ia 
the manner Vitruyius describes this variation : so that 
it is most evident he alludes to that Temple, either ia 
the state^ in which it was previously to the Persian 
conflagration, or in it's restored disposition, in which 
Mr« Stuart found it's remains : the pronaos is perfect 
with it's 4 columns in front, and one at each shoulder ; 
but only a part of the area of the cells remain, which 
pprtipn of the area, together with the area of the 
equally ruined cells of the Pandrosium, are thrown into 
one, and are situated at the bach of the cells of the 
Neptune called Erectheum ; and the side w^lh of this 
Erectheum are continued on to the west, as far as the 
western extremity of the pronaos pf the Pandrosium, 
from which point to the open pronaos of the Minerva 
Polias, a western wall is erected, the end of which is 
nearly opposite to the jbhird of the front columns of the 

pronaos 

* Twice their width &c. he means nearly, suffidently to dW 
tinguish them fkoitn ^e cdls ofGcecumTeiDplc0| which wer» 
almost square. 



fWUM eflbePoiitti, whereof the w«g|cni AoiAte 
pggu out, to fretlward^ bejfond this westetm wmll, exU^ 
liithig # Teiy awkwaid appeamce. AsA, firon the 
]B#de» work id this faki wetf^m waU» it is eridart, it 
Imw br«i eieeted a refy few ccntunea h a ck . The fipoot 
^ Ae Eiecthcom i# to the east, and is a regvlif hexi» 
Iflei, These tbiee coatii^ous Templea, had, nadcwb^ 
«t first their appropriate cells ; toA I have iitsigmA 
fbeflu all aocofdiai; to VitruTioa'a docalmewii^ and ftmnd 
the eaeksed iracao^,* bebindi the propar eell^tht 
]Kfeelhe«n» esuK^tljF eqoal to the three cells of tfaB Fbb^ 
^r^mom, and also the dbie fengtb for the cadb of dM 
MiiMrva Polies, which, doubtless, at finite had it's tfaiid 
^)e cell to the west, now cut off by the modem wail 
I hsTe glides the above Terbal deaer^ltkMi of the 
|4]fterf a Polias s$ sene length, that the reader ibi^, byr 
fS^Holiny it with what I hove attentirely tiaascribed 
item Vi&uvHisX chap. 7» book ^y see,, witk what leasoi 
we may be surprised, wbem we read, in Mi. Stuar^ 
ehafib 1, Tol, 11, page 6, the exact transcript of Vitr«viiit 
M a yariatien of a Tn»cin Temple, admost, the identical 
eamQ as the remains of die restored Minerva Friia^ 
Msely drtmearted by Mi, Stuart binseli; in Iris fdeto of 
thf^ Acf opdis, and subasquent plates i and yet fied» be 
has, in the following passage,, not only perrerted the 
iMiiw tb tile Parthenoiii, taut alK) cited the description 
•f Vitrovins, prefiessedly confmed toTiMM^^nTemfles^ 
a^ mdicatiTe of a piecQhaF disposition in Grecian Tem« 
plsSk and applkafalev in. partHmlar, to the Maiertsl 
Yaoribeeon : treating pf which, in this his chap. 1, vol. d 

after 
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afitfir stating lus ftrgameuts^ tnd ^etf eoncliHlvidjr, «0 
prove, from the docutnents of Vitruvius collated wttilt 
tbe reports of Wbd^f and Span, that die Parthencm 
ivas fto faypethros^ he thus oontbtuAs, ^'.another ab}ee« 
ttcHi may be deduced itom what VUuriwuis himself haa 
said (book 4, chap. 7») where, enumerating several <levi>« 
ations from the usual form of Temples, he (Vitri»v]U8) 
tells us. Temples are dso built of Uker Aiitds, ordered witt 
Of same froporiiwis, but d^erendy disposed, ss thai ff 
Castor in the circus of Fiamimus, and thai of Vejoois i^^ 
tmeen the two groves ; abo^ but n^tre ingeniously , that of 
JOiana Nemoronsis, with columns added to the right and left 
ojn the shoulders ^ Me prmaos ; hU this Mnd of Tem^p^ 
like that of Castor in the drcusp was first tredtad, m A/a 
jariress of Mhens to Minerva.'' So fat Mr* Stuart 

Now this variation pf the first Tuscan Temple^ 
4escribed by Vitruvius, who says it was at fisst, frmo^ 
ofiectad to Minerva, Mr. Stuart his mistook for the Gtom 
cian Temple of Minerva Parthenon. And, in oonfinua^ 
tion of this charge, be, again, in his eacplanation of plate 
% eaUs -the kiextstyle por^co of the Pttthenon, it's pra^ 
noofi ; s^ S0ys» *'in this the dispositioB of the columns 
may help us to explain an obscure passage of Vitruvius^ 
where, ^leaking of some deviations from the usual man* 
ner pf eoAStrwQtiug oi Temples'* (the reader hss seoBr 
these wfire Tttmtn TeptpleaJ ^be informs«tfaat oolxuqns 
were spmetime^ added to the right and left on the 
shoulders itf the fwnaos ;" (but this happens to he 4 
tugularhex^^ylapofticfii, and i»o addition whai:eva* h^ 
^wem the aoguliar crtnipsi, and the aagular ante of 4br 
iKalU) Xki o^ati^e^, '' md ttist tins addition, of wfatok 
he lottapei^ some e^ueaples, was fiist praotocd at 
AtbwMntii» Triple if Miaonra. "^ ;(tfa^ jnd us Im 

himself 
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iiiint^lf hui afterwards delineated, in die open |inJiiaol| 
of the Minerva Poliaa.) VitruTius no more asdmilatei 
Ibe deriation here in question to die Partbeiion, diao 
to the Pantheon at Rome; and whoever will pemse the 
7 chap. 4 book, will find it wholly apertains to Tincaii 
Temples. 

As to Mn Stuart's <k>hrection of the teim, exutmd, 
it is very similar to some of Perraalt's. I have before 
said full as much on this term, as the word, or his cor-^ 
lection of it, is worth* The sequel of the explanation 
of the plate 2, is so replete with blunders, founded oif 
the previous mistak^^ that I cannot persuade myself td 
believe Mr. Stuart was the author of them; or if he was; 
that his ill state of health, and embarrassment of mind^ 
at the time he put the materials together, whi<^ conn' 
pose this, and some other parts of the letter {iress, 
rendered him incapable of accurate recollection. And^ 
it is much to be ^wished, that the above, and some other 
glaring inconsistencies, in the printed copies, that ac«> 
company the useful, and interesting designs, published 
in the plates, were duly revised, and such d^^radingf 
passages as the above and subsequent, rectified ; which 
might be printed in very few sheets, and published/ 
both for the credit, as well as for the further utility, of 
so excellent and so valuable a collection of designs. I 
hope the Society of the Delitanti, may at a future time/ 
take the matter into their consideration, and rfendeif thd 
present printed expositions more concordant vTitb tb^ 
platesi^ They must be convinced, how exactly the Mi-^ 
nerva Polias, coincides with Vitruvius's first variation 
from the plan of a Tuscan Temple, with which he be^ 
gins his 7 chap. 4 book: and that the Parthenon is totally 
foreign from every kind of Tuscan Templet, set T<ytlU 
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jby VitfUviuS) in that chapter : and hereund^ correctly 
given^. after the following exposition of the Grecian 
Temple«» - 

VitruVius, $ book) 1 chap, describes seven different 
styles of Grecian Temples, viz, the aedes in antis^ called^ 
by the Greeks, »««$ h vat^ooY, having antee on the 
faces of the walls, which encompass the cell^ and 2 co^ 
lumns between theiahtas^ and above them the pediment 
in such symmetries^ as are established in this book. An 
example of this is in that of the three dedications to 
fortune^ nearest to the Gate Collina .i n i T his aedes in 
entis, Perrault has represented surrounded by 4 
walls, instead of 3, placed the 2 columns at adis« 
tance from the fronts instead of disposing them between 
the antee, where he^ instead) erects his fourth or front 
l^all, raises a pediment over his 2 columns, and 
another over the whole fronts and both of an .enormous 
und Unprecedented height ; and has perverted Vitruviua's 
de^ription altogether, into a tnbst absurd design^ 

The second kind of Tetoplei by Vitruvius, is thfe 
Prostyle, this Has 4 columns in fronts he cites an exam» 
pie of thiS) in the Jupiter and Faunus^ 

The third, is the amphiprostyle, with 4 columns at 
the postern end> as well as at the front : and pediments 
over them. • . . 

The fourth style is, the Periptere. This has 6 co^ 
•liimns, front and postern and on each side, counting the 
angular ones again, 11; which: are,^ on the 4 sides, 
one intercolumn's sptee distant from the walls, to form 
Walks all round thfe Templisf : as in thepbrticoof M^- 
telltis, . in the Jupiter Statof, in tbe^Hermodus i and at 
the works of Marius dedicated to Honor and Virtue, but 
without postern columns, built by Mutius» 

Mm The 



The fifth tpecies of Temple was tbe paeudodipteic^ 
tfiia, jMjft VitnnriuB, had 8 oolumns^ front and ppstero. 
and, reckoning the angular again, 15 on each aide : but 
the ends of the side walls were opposite to the fourth 
l3olumns» in front and postern, so diat a space, eqoal to 
fi intercolumns and one diameter, was the distance 
kom the walls to the rows of columns. There is no 
example of this at Rome, but at Magnesia that of Dia- 
na by Hermogenes the Aiabandine, and that of Apollo 
hy Mnestes. 

I must jnst observe here, that, although the AJj^ 
handi, were deemed rather a stupid race, Vitruvins \fif 
no means intended to cast a reflection on Harmogenes, 
liy naming his oonntiy, for he, elsewhere, extols his in^ 
genuitv" for having invented this pseudodiptere, and 
also the eustyle intercolumniation ; as much aa to say, 
in the present case, built by Hermogenes, though an 

Aiabandine* 

The sixth style of Temple is the Diptere. This 
has 8 columns front and postern, but double rows 
-throughout the circuit of the walls. As in tbe Doric 
Temple of Quirinus, and in tbe loinic^ of the Ephesiaa 
Diana, planned by Ctesipbon. 

Bttt the Hsrpethre, the seventh kind, has 10 co- 
lumns in front, and in the postern front,, and eveiy 
thing which the- Diptere bqs, except the columns, 
which this has in the interior part, doubled in the 
height, and Bt a distance from the walls, forming a p^ 
jristyle ctfcuit, (like porticoes) the area in the middle 
being open to the sky without roof; and entered by 
folding-doors, both at firont, and at the postern. Now 
we have no example of such a Temple, at Rome, says 
Vitruvius^ B\A at Athens, (we have) the Octastyie, and 

(another) 
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(anothery in the Temple of Jupiter djrmpiosr. ^ Sed 
Athenis Octastyk>8 and in Tempio Jovis Olpmpii.'* 

This octastyle, we are certain was the Parthenon^ 
proved by Mr. Stuart himself, on the authority of Sir Geo; 
Wheler and Doctor Spon, and, still more satisfactorily^ 
hy his own discovery of the little circles, which are^ 
doubtless, the peripheries of the small double cohimns i 
proved, I say, by these testimonies to have been origi«» 
Bally hypethre, yet n6t being, with only 8 columns^ 
an adequate example of the hypethre, just described^ 
which had lO; Vitrifvius, citing it as an hypethre, 
guarded us from mistaking it for a decastyle» sayings 
no example at Rome, but at Athens, there is the oc* 
tastyle, and the Olympian Jupiter. 

This Olympian Temple, at Athens, completed, Vi^ 
truvius informs us, in bi» prefitce to his 7 book, by the 
Roman architect, Cossutkis^ Mr. Stu«rt i^n» himself 
very ingeniously ascertained, from the Vf standing co* 
lumns, to b^ decastyle, and has left us in possession of 
the method, he took,, to disccyver it, in a plate at the 
end of bis 1 diap-* 9 voll which demootti^tes, this Tern- 
pie had 10 eolumkis ib front, and conclusively proves it 
to- be an adequate example of the bypeliiere described 
by Yitrifvius : who asserts expressly it wia to have 10 
columns in front ^ 

Now Mr. Stuart, 1 chap. 3 voL at top of 7 pageji 
says^...^...** the Temple of Jupiter, at Athens, whick 
I have inadvertently said was an Octastyle, when it 
certainly was a decastyle. I was led into this error by 
Philander, and those editors of Vitruvius^ Who since 
kis time have, as before observed, followed his conjeCi> 
ural emendations ; and who^ instead erf*, M an Octop' 
fjtleatAthens^^afidmthe Olympan J^m/ifr^ read, but at 

M m 9 Octastyle 
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OctastyU at Athens in the Temple of Jupiter OlympiuiJ* 
Then, in the very next paragraph, Mr. Stuart has 
this astonishing sentence. ''The plan of the Athenian 
Temple of Jupiter Olympius, which I shall give at the 
end of this chapter, will shew that it was a decastyle, 
and therefore could not possibly be that meant by Vi^ 
truvius, but some other : how then are we to under* 
stand him ? I shall venture to suppose, that it is the 
Olympian Temple, in the territory of Elis, he has here 
mentioned :'* 

. The evident contradiction and confusion of this 
part of the paragraph, must be apparent to every reader* 
Vitruvius describes the hypethre with 10 columns, Mr. 
Stuart proves the Olympian, at Athens, to have also 10 
columns, and then asserts, it is not possible Vitruvius 
could mean this Temple, to be an instance of such a 
hypethre, because it had 10 columns ! I could point out 
several other inaccuracies, in the letter press, if the li« 
mitsof this publication would permit; and while I re« 
joice, that our Country is in possession of the inestimft- 
ble treasure of the plates in this work, I cannot but 
lament the disparaging oversights in the verbal account 
published in the name of the author, who after such 
diligent researches, and so long absence irom his Coun* 
try, deserved a better fate, than to meet, on his return, 
with embarrassments, which broke his spirits^ and 
which I much suspect, was the occasion of the incor* 
rectness discovered in his verbal descriptions. 

But to return to the subject of Tuscan Temples; 
in chap. 7, book 4, of Vitruvius. Besides the variation 
from his first Temple, which so exactly corresponds 
with the disposition of the Minerva Polias, as not to 
leave room in the least to doubt of it's being the Minerva 

to 
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to which Vitruvit|8 alludes i soroe^ continues Vitrnvius,* 
assuming the disposition of the Tuscan, (he means the 
first angular Temple with 8 columns in the pronaos) 
transfcF it to the Corinthian and Ionic ordination ; for 
retaining the columns in the middle region opposite the 
four antae of the walls, preserving the form of the Tus-* 
can, they gave the columns and intercolumns the sym^ 
metrics proper to the Corinthian and Ionic. 

And others again, omitting the side walls of the 
little cells, had recourse to columns and intercolumns, 
instead of them, and thus produced a more free access 
to the cell left in the middle, and by disposing 5 columns 
t>n each side, formed a kind of wings, which work may 
be called a pseudoperiptere. 

Thus there are four kinds of angular Tuscan Tem» 
pies, all on the same proportion of the site, viz, 5 of front 
by 6 of length. The first, with 3 cells and 8 columns 
disposed in 3 rows, breadthwise, in the pronaos. Th& 
second, with 3 cells and 6 columns, 4 in front and one 
^t each shoulder of the pronaos. The third, like the 
first, but the work done in Corinthian or Ionic symme«« 
tries, instead of Tuscan. And the fourth, with the 
middle cell only, and with 14 columns, 4 in front, 5 on 
each side, jreckoning the front angular ones over again, 
and the S before the antse of the cell walls, in the mid- 
dle of the area of the pronaos. It is to be observed^ 
tbat^ though Vitruvius calls this a kind of false periptere, 
it is a Tuscan, not a Grecian, pseudo-periptere; from 
which Grecian periptere, were the postern row of co- 

r- 

lumns taken away, there would be a pseudo-periptere 
containing 24 columns. 

" Now there are Rotunda Tuscan Temples," say» 
Vitruvius, **of which some are called Monopteres, and 

others 
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#fchen^ Feripieres* The Monoptere is witiioat a cell^ 
and has a tribunal and a platform, elevated f part of it's 
diaxneter. Upon the stylobates, columns are erected^ 
IB height, equal to the diameter of the platform, taket 
§Kmk the extremities of the walls of the stylobates." 

From the description so far, it appears,, that, what 
be calls the stylobates, irs the circular wall, which, in 
the parts right under the bases of the intended columns^ 
was^ to be something thicker, than the extent of the 
lease's plinth, the other parts under the intercolamn lest 
PAdssy* The area within the circle filled up with infe^ 
sior material ta cany the pavement. 

'^ The height of the column, including base and 
capital, is divided into 10 parts, c^ which one is the 
idi£uneteF : the epistyle is to^ be | a diameter high : the 
ftee^eand all other things disposed, above the epistyle^ 
lire to he as I have wrii^nr in^ the third book.*' 

By the conclusion pf this paragraph, it appears, 
that the symmetries of the columas^ and entablature are 
Gf^eciao^ and nothing, then, in this* monoptere peculi- 
jurly Tuscan,, ej^ept the circular form. The steps to 
aacend to the platform, as nothing is said of them, we 
jnay Imagine, where through the whole circuit. 

"But if the Temple is a: peripterey*' continues 
Vitruvius,r"thera^are to be^ steps,, and the stylobates 
laised from the lev^ on^ which the under one stands. 
Then the walla of the cell are to be erected on the 
platfofxn, at the distance from the stylobate? of the 
width (dianoNeter) of t^e platform, and in the middte aa 
iopening left,, foi^ the folding doors* And the di^neter, 
in the clear of the cell, is to be equal to* the height o| 
4b& columns, which) on the stylobates in the circuit, are 
lto be of the same proportiona and symmetries^ aa m tba 

other 
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other Rotuada. The dome (tholue) ii to be ^ the dia<< 
meter of the building high, exclusive of the flower. Aad 
the flower in to be the ibize of a capital of one df the 
columns, besides the spire. All the rest as before^ " 

It seems necessary, in planning this periptere, to 
iiettle first, the diameter of the inside of the cell : we 
will take it at 90 feet ; the diameter of the column in 
the same symmetry as before, will be 9 feet: the walls of 
the cell, ft.l, in.2, thick, but where the pilasters fall^ 
something more : from the outside of the wall to the 
extremity of the platform, ft.6, in.10 : and the extent of 
ihe torus of the base being ft3 in^, {for there sbonld 
Bot be plinths to the bases, or at least, they should be 
circular) the walkipg space will be ft4, in.6 : in ihe 
clear of the frame, for the folding doors, (L4 in.2 : the 
intercolumns measured on an occult circle scribed 
through the centers of the columns, will be ftd, inJBif, 
l>eing=3 diameters and 22 minutes : and the number 
of columns is 12, and with the torusses of their bases 
to project to the extremity of the platform : and the 
S steps, as ordained by Vitrurius, about 14 inches ia 
the tread, and about 7 inches to the riser, and the right 
foot commencing will land, as it ought, on the pbttforoi. 

The flower» mentioaed by Vitruvius, is an onmr 
ment on the summit of the dome temmating in a pgF- 
ramidic form. I have assigned only 12 columns to the 
circuit of the wing, intending pilasters. VitniTiuit 
however, says nothing of antsB^^or pilastei's, en the Mdeft. 
of the door- way,, nor of the number of columns ; and 
12 producing a greater iatercoliimn, 4Jiaft diastytet 
would re<}uire timber efNsfylest. But if tibis Botmida 
was with stone epistles, there bhoufal be Mc^mna 
«t lea^t : all tihe jest as abg¥e. 

Thua 
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Thus far, I hate attentively investigated the dociia 
tti^nts of Vitruvius throughout his 7 chap. 4 book, ob 
Tuscan Temples, which, from the instance alone of th6 
Minerva Polias, are suilicieiitly ascertained to be erf 
Grecian origin : for though the drdination id Mh Stu« 
art's design of the pronaos of that Temple, exhibits di^ 
meters rather lafger, and intercolumns somewhat diffe^-^ 
ent, the middle one not being Urger thaii the othenli 
yet the disposition and number of Columns are exactly 
What Vitruvius states as the original Tem{>le dedicated 
to this Minerva, before the Persian conflagration, where* 
of the remains were as well known, atid perhaps, bet* 
ter understood by Vitruvius, who studied, at AthenM, 
than by Mr. Stuart himself, who visited ahd took such 
pains to ascertain every particular as he found tbend, 
with a kind of Ionic capital to the columns, ceftainly 
altogether dissitnilar to the capitals Vitruvius described 
for the Tuscati. But Vitrutius does not cite the restOi^ 
ed Minerva Polias, but the first original one, destroyed 
by the Persians, at the same time as the ancient Par- 
thenon was burnt ; and the traces of both, were suffi- 
ciently discovered by Vitruvius, and enabled him to say 
the variation from his first described Tuscan Temple, 
was the very symmetry, ordination and disposition of 
the original Polias, and not the restored one, " Hoc 
genereprimo facta aedes" viz, " of this kind was the 
first Temple built,'* this evidently implies, that the 
subsequent restoration of that Temple was not the ob- 
ject of the allusion ; and We may feirly draw this infer- 
. ence, that tht, primo facta aedes, i. e. the Temple at 
first erected, or, which is the same thing, the first Tem- 
ple was adequately an instance of the style of archite(^ 
ture termed^ by Vitruvius, Tuscan; and^ of coHrse 

inveated 



fiiVent^d by thfe Greeks, att5 flf^t eltecikei JA iHh Ai'rdi 
polls at Athem, lorig before e^tn ihe CofinthraW ^iyli 
tiras there kAoWn. No doubt, the dihigraftts frohi 
Athens, attd H:*s depfeilildnties. Who settledl' W Heiriiria^ 
orTasdaiay, bftnight tirith tbeiti, that pieculiar style of 
Temples, cAlled after that cbutatry in whibh they set- 
tied ; bende, Tuscian' af chitectiire, aj^^'ears to be Jhoi6 
ancient than Doric, Ionic, or Corinthian, which lasC 
style, does not appear to have been pra6ti^ed at Athens, 
previously to the fhmous dympiaii Temple, being 
finished by Coftdutius : of whose ingenuity, skill, know- 
ledge, and judgment, as well as of the niagnificJence^ 
and perfection of the design of the Teihple itself, Vi- 
truvius Sp^siks vfr^ith a watmth approaching to enthusi- 
asm in his preface to his 7 book. 

Of this celebrated Temple only 17 columns were 
standing When Mr. Stuart was at Athens, wlio very 
ingeniously ascertainfed the ichnographia of the Temple 
by these columns, which to any, but a professional 
observer, doubtless appeared to be in a confused and 
tinintelligible disposition. By them, however, he has, 
most satisfactorily, proved, the Temple had 10 columns, 
in the outer row on the east front; and from a direct line 
through the centres of 4 columns belonging fo the 
outer row of the south side, commencing with the 
afigular column at the south-east corner, and continued 
at discretion along the south side, he then directed 
a line, at right angles with the former, towards a soli- 
tary column at the west-end, and beyond the middle of 
the Temple, mioving the second line in that right angu- 
lar direction, until it cut the centre of the said solitary 
column ; and the point of intersection, he rightly con- 
duded^ must be the centre of a column : he next calcu- 
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lated^ bjr the diameten, and intera^anms, of the 4 
ttanding coliiinii8» at the east end of the line, and fioand 
the point, aforesaid, to be the centre of the twentieth 
column. But Mr^ Stuart conjectures, that Ais was not 
the west angular column, though in a range with the 
western solitary one : because the base of that, is simi- 
lar to the bases of the columns in the row, next to the 
south side wall, which bases differ in their symmetry, a 
small matter, from those under the outer columns ; and 
from this circumstance, he infers, there must have beoi 
a row of columns, at the western end, beyond the soli* 
taiy column ; and if so, he argues, there mart hare 
been 21 columns on the outer row of the side. This ii 
specious reasoning, but it does not appear to me, con- 
clusive. First, 

Because the difference in the symmetrical heights 
of the torusses of the bases, is both trifling, and the 
only dissimilarity ; and I have myself experienced much 
greater variations, in the niceties of Sjrmmetiy, from 
the inattention of workmen : in executing above 100 
bases, one man, we cannot imagine, wrought them all ; 
and the different hands, employed, might easily make 
a mistake, and there can be no better reason assigned 
for any difference in the bases any where amongst the 
external columns, either of the outer row, or of the 
row next to the wall .* since no skilful and well inform* 
ed architect would imitate such a various symmetry. 

Against Mr. Stuart's conclusion, the following ar- 
guments appear more forcible and convincing, than 
those from which he draws his inference. 

Vitruvius, 3 book, 3 chap, says, " those architects 
seem to have erred, who, by doubling the number of a 
Temple's front ccrfiimw instead of the inUrcolumns, did 
T^ot procure, as nearly as might be, a length of work 
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equal to twice the width.'* For example, 8 columns in 
front, have 7 intercolunms, and the side, by receiving 
14 intercolumns, will comprize 15 columns; which 
want only one diameter of a column to complete twice 
the width : but if double the number of front cdumms 
are given to the side, producing 16, then the length will 
exceed twice the width, by the quantity of a whole in« 
tercolumn, which, regularly, always exceeds one diame- 
ter ; therefore, censured by Vitruvius, as not approach- 
ing, as nearly as it might, to the desirable proportion* 
Now, allowing Cossutius, the architect of the Olym- 
pian Temple, 10 columns in front, according to Vitru- 
vius, he should have disposed only 19 on the side : but 
Mr. Stuart, conjectured^ there were 21, and dearly proved 
there were 80. Does Vitruvius, then, adverting to this 
Temple, and to it's architect Cossutius, pass any cen- 
sure on him, for having disposed 90 columns on the 
side ? On the contrary, he says, (preface to 7 book,) 
** magna solertia scientiaque summa civis Romanus 
Cossutius nobiliter est architectatus." But how very 
ill would the character of ^rra/ skill and consummate know* 
ledge^ suit the architect, who should have caused the 
length to have exceeded twice the width, by above 30 
feet=5 diameters of the column, (the diameter by Mr. 
Stuart, is ft.6, in.3 ; width of front 171 feet ; length in 
SI columns, ft.378, in.lf ; copied from the plate.) Cer- 
tainly, such an excess and infraction of the desirable 
proportion, would not have escaped the notice of Vitru- 
vius, who had, doubtless, frequently considered the 
perfections of this Olympian Temple, which he so 
warmly extols. And it appears, upon a close inspec- 
tion of the dimensions, Mr. Stuart has minutely stated, 
that Cossutius contrived to preserve the requisite pro^* 
portion, even with 90 columns on the side, neiurly as 
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exacts as V itntrius suggests with 19, by contracting tte 
iotercolumns, which were apposite the side wall, in 
Bumber 13 ; taking from each a few minutes, both to 
gain thai end, and also to allow the three intercolunms. 
It the east end of the soathem rows, to hare the inter- 
eolumns a trifle wider, than those on the front, to ren- 
der the three walks, of the triptere portico, more 
eommodious. I say, triptere^ for this Temple, as Mr. 
Stuart has transmitted it's ichnographia, was dipter^ 
only on the sides, having there two rows of columns, 
but in the front portico, it has three rows : and, no 
doubt, the postern portico, had a similar disposition^ 
which Mr Stuart has expressed ; but, prepossessed with 
the notion of the solitary column at the western end; 
being one of the middle row of that portico, for reasons 
above stated, and combated, he continues, the side 
wall, to sin extent, equal to 15 columns, and 14 interco- 
lumns ; but, with 90 columns on the side rows, (which 
I presume the reader must be convinced, was the num- 
ber,) then the side wall, to allow a similar portico at 
that end, as at the east end, can only extend equal to 
14 columns and 13 intercolumns. 

If this publication, should meet with that encou- 
ragement, I must not say, which the work itself de- 
serves, but I may say, which my labours and attention 
to the documents of Vitruvius, seem to entitle me to 
expect ; I may possibly publish, on some future day, 
by way of supplement, a few explanatory designs, 
amongst which shall be this Temple, with the disposi- 
tion of the hypetral cell ; for that given, by conjecture, inr 
Mr. Stuart's plate, is, to me, by no means satisfactory. 
Though, I trust, no architectural practitioner, will be 
at a loss, to delineate from the verbal descriptions in 
this work. 

THE END, 
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